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CHAPTEB I. 

AN UGLY MAN. 

I had been for four years professor of philosophy at 
Bheims, when an absurd, unlucky idea occurred to me. 
It was not my intention to end my days in Champagne, 
or as professor at a college. My ambition was to be en- 
gaged in a higher branch of education, and I wished to re- 
turn to Paris. My talents do not lie in the direction of 
intrigue. " My poor Maximin," my mother has said to 
me more than once, " you will be obliged to have much 
more ability than would suffice for anyone else, because 
looking after your own interests is not your strong 
point." Fortunately I was a hard worker. To a taste 
for abstract ideas I early added a fondness for the Se- 
mitic languages, and developed into a passable Arabic 
scholar. On taking my degree, I had chosen Avicenna 
as the subject of my dissertation; my essay had excited 
attention. Encouraged by my success, I devoted all my 
leisure to amassing the materials for a history of Ara- 
bian philosophy, a work which, I anticipated, would as- 
sure my career. Such a glorious undertaking should 
suffice, it would seem, to make success certain. But it 
is not in the nature of man to rest content. I was tired 
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of my bachelor life and tired of boarding-house cookery. 
I longed to have a home of my own. I conceived the 
notion of getting married. I was exceedingly fond of 
flowers, and being blessed with a romantic imagination, 
I used to think, while watering my geraniums, that the 
most beautiful of all flowers is a woman's smile, and that 
it would be delicious to be able to say, when returning 
to one's house : " Such a smile is there, awaiting me be- 
hind the door." 

What had I to offer the wife I was looking for? 
The son of a village schoolmaster, I had inherited from 
my father, who had not long been deiad, little beyond a 
few modest goods and chattels. The few pence that I 
could save by denying myself the simplest pleasure I in- 
variably spent in buying books, and occasionally, during 
the holidays, in visits to those European capitals of 
which the libraries contained Arabic manuscripts. But 
my chief embarrassment was not my poverty, but my 
face. I have never been under any delusion as to my 
personal appearance, and from my earliest youth it has 
never entered my mind that to look at me could be a 
pleasure to anyone. Picture to yourself a heavy body 
supported by thin legs, shoulders so round that ill-dis- 
posed people might be justified in calling me hump- 
backed, a shock of fine, rebellious hair disordered by 
the slightest wind, and, as the finishing touch, a big, 
Punchlike nose, which, if it does not convey the impres- 
sion that I am stupid, might certainly be straighter than 
it is. I was not merely ugly; I was afraid that I was 
grotesque. At the beginning of every term, I heard 
around me a murmur of astonishment accompanied by 
ill-concealed sneers. It is true that bv the exercise of 
a little authority it was not long before I had taught my 
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pupils how to behave. I was a born disciplinarian, and 
had the gift not only of making myself respected, but 
liked as well. The head-master used to assert that my 
success as a teacher was a most striking example of the 
triumph of mind over matter. But are there many 
young girls capable of forgetting matter and of thinking 
only of mind? Are there many who will forgive ugli- 
ness when it is redeemed neither by birth, fortune, nor 
fame? Maximin Tristan admitted all this, and still was 
anxious to marry. 

I had read somewhere of a young blind girl who had 
fallen in love with a hump-backed youth whose voice 
charmed her. It was his voice that had won her heart. 
People have been good enough to assure me that mine 
is by no means disagreeable, and that its straightforward 
ring and gentle modulations are even pleasant. Unfor- 
tunately I did not come across at Rheims the young blind 
girl on whom I would fain have tried its effect. How- 
ever, for a time I flattered mvself that I had done still 
better. 

Every now and then I passed an evening at the house 
of Madame Bellesme, a lady of comfortable means. She 
was a widow with two children. Her son had been a 
pupil of mine, and her daughter Clemence was neither 
ugly nor pretty, neither clever nor stupid. Insignificant 
though she was, it seemed to me that she would suit the 
purpose I had in view. She was well conducted, well 
mannered, and of equable disposition. She gave me 
some encouragement and smiled at me at times when 
she spoke to me. I also had reason to believe that she 
would bring her husband forty thousand francs. Her 
sm ile and her dowry would give me that modest measure 
of happiness to which I was entitled and for which I 
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had the right to hope. After much hesitation I asked 
for her hand, and my request was acceded to. In my 
delight, I hastened to spread the report of my good for- 
tune. Everything went on as well as 1 could wish, and 
I congratulated myself more than ever on the choice I 
had made. I was not in love. What I liked in Made- 
moiselle Bellesme was not so much herself as the idea I 
had had of marrying her, an idea which seemed to please 
her. 

A week before the day fixed for the ceremony which 
was to give me a home of my own, I rang as usual at 
her door, for which I had acquired quite an affection. 
The house was empty. The mother and daughter had 
left without saying where they were going, and a maid 
handed me a letter in which, with infinite precautions 
and a wealth of excuses, the widow informed me with 
much circumlocution but sufficient clearness that her 
dear Clemence, whose likes and dislikes she had prom- 
ised to respect, could not accustom herself to my face. 
It needed all the courage I possessed to bear up bravely 
against this blow. I swore that for the future my heart 
should be exclusively devoted to Arabic philosophy, 
that my only loves should be Alf arabi and Averroes, and 
that women should cease to exist for me ; I vowed to re- 
tire into lifelong solitude. I can still see the spot where 
I took this oath ; there are things which one does not 
forget. I was on the hill of Saint-Nicaise. My view 
embraced the town boulevards, steeples, and towers, the 
imposing mass of the Church of Notre Dame, and innu- 
merable factory chimneys, all of which I took to wit- 
ness. The sky was dull and overcast, and the moment 
after I registered my vow it began to rain in torrents. 
It was some minutes before I noticed the downfall, but 
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at last I realised the position and took refuge under a 
tree. As I was standing there, a rag-gatherer came 
along, his basket on his back and his iron-shod stick in 
his hand. He was followed by a black cur, off whose 
back the water was streaming, and as he passed me he 
called out : " What infernal weather ! What an infernal 
life!" 

Thanks to Heaven, my heart escaped unscathed. I 
have said it was not with Mademoiselle Glemence Bel- 
lesme that I was in love, but with the notion of married 
life. I remembered her only as an odious little goose 
whose smile had deceived me. Still, however much of 
a philosopher one may be, one has a certain amount of 
self-esteem, and my pride was wounded to the quick. I 
had been imprudent enough to announce my approach- 
ing marriage to everyone. I had now to confess that it 
was broken off. When I was asked the reason, I told 
the truth and felt supremely ridiculous. I could no 
longer appear in the street without fancying that the 
passers-by were amusing themselves at my expense, and 
that even the dogs were grinning at me. " You have a 
face that is enough to frighten anyone," I foolishly said 
to myself. " You are one of those unfortunate beings 
who have nothing in common with the rest of humanity, 
and who are cut off from the most commonplace happi- 
ness." The science of cause and effect is complicated. 
Ought one to believe that my disappointment was vio- 
lent enough to make me ill, or that my misfortune 
affected me so acutely because I was sickening, without 
knowing it, for typhoid fever? However that may be, 
it is a fact that I was shortly afterwards attacked by 
fever, and for more than a week my life was despaired 
of. 
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My return to health and strength was easier and 
quicker than had been expected. As soon as I was ca- 
pable of collecting my thoughts, I examined myself as 
one examines a damaged vessel, to decide what repairs 
will be necessary to make it as fit as may be to again 
put out to sea. I had no need to reflect for long to 
come to the conclusion that I was utterly disgusted with 
Eheims, and not merely with the town, its streets, its 
gossips, and its dogs, but with its college, my colleagues, 
and my occupation. I was more than ever determined 
on returning to Paris, but did not wish to go back there 
immediately. I knew that it would take me a consid- 
erable time to make my way there, and I had made up 
my mind to arrive in the capital with a well-furnished 
purse and the certainty of not being obliged to live by 
my wits under pain of starving. How was this pro- 
gramme to be carried out? 

"Infernal weather! Infernal life," the rag-picker had 
said. Was the world really so out of joint that it would 
be impossible to light on a millionaire, anxious to secure 
for his son a somewhat exceptional tutor? I made a 
fanciful forecast of what was to occur. I pictured my- 
self living in a rich family with sufficient leisure to pro- 
ceed with my great work, while, being at no expense, I 
should be able to save three-quarters of my salary. I 
proposed to remain there two years, or at the outside 
three, after which some incident would arise which 
would leave me at liberty. To be entirely to my taste, 
the house of my millionaire would have to resemble a 
delightful country-seat that had often appeared to me 
in my dreams when I was suffering with the fever. 
Covered with bushy ivy climbing to the roof, it was 
perched on the crest of a hill and commanded a mag- 
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nificent view. Eager to install myself in it, I had often 
paced round and round its walls, but without succeeding 
in finding the entrance. "This house exists," I said to 
myself, " and it assuredly has a door, which I shall end 
by discovering." You observe that, though cured, I re- 
membered I had been ill. Philosophers, when in good 
health, pay but little heed to their dreams. 

It is not necessary to be good-looking to win the fa- 
vour of a head-master. Mine had both esteem and affec- 
tion for me. The school year was near its end when I 
imparted my scheme to him. He was sincerely sorry at 
my decision, and employed every means in his power to 
induce me to alter my mind. He told me I had lost 
my head, dwelt on the injury I was doing myself, and 
foretold a hundred disasters which, after all, have not 
overtaken me. The single misfortune which I brought 
on myself by my fatal determination he did not allude to, 
and the truth is that to have foreseen it he would have 
had to have been more than a prophet. I insisted with 
the obstinacy of a mule on the weak state in which the 
typhoid fever had left me, making me unfit for a long 
time to come to teach in a public school. He under- 
took to obtain leave of absence for an indefinite period 
for me. To this offer I attached little importance ; my 
only idea was to get away. What I said was true — I felt 
weak, I was in need of rest, and the only rest open to 
me was an entire change of life. I wished to lead anew 
existence, being utterly weary of the old. To compel 
myself to toil on in the same groove would be to con- 
demn myself to die of tedium and vexation of spirit. I 
was no longer master of my imagination, a faculty that 
has since played me many other tricks. 

It only remained to hunt up my millionaire, his son, 
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and his country-seat. This was the difficulty. I ap- 
plied to several people in an influential position who were 
well disposed towards me, but their replies were scarcely 
satisfactory. I was beginning to get discouraged, when, 
early in September, I was visited by one of my former 
colleagues, a Mr. Rustand, an excellent mathematician, 
who, by an error on the part of his fellow-men or of fate, 
has remained an undistinguished third-form master. 
He asked me if it were possible for a scholar of my at- 
tainments seriously to contemplate the notion of aban- 
doning for a time a university career and devoting him- 
self to private tuition. On my declaring that it was not 
only possible but settled, he drew from his pocket a copy 
of the Rheims Independant, and showed me on the 
fourth page an advertisement printed in big type. It 
ran as follows : 

"A retired professor, acquainted with English and 
German, who would care to turn his leisure to profitable 
account for two or three years, is offered a post as tutor 
by Mr. Brogues of Hautvillers, near Epernay. Salary 
to be mutually arranged. Excellent references indis- 
pensable. Applicants are requested to forward their 
photograph." 

Who was this Mr. Brogues? 

"I wonder you have not heard of him," replied Mr. 
Rustand. " His name is well enough known, and you 
must have read it in the newspapers and on the labels 
of bottles. Mr. Brogues is a large champagne manu- 
facturer and was formerly a deputy. Finding that his 
parliamentary duties interfered with his business, and 
that it is difficult to be at Paris and Epernay at the 
same time, he had the rare good sense to abstain from 
seeking re-election." 
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Had he only one son? Had he several? On these 
points Mr. Kustand could give me no information. 

"As a tutor of mature age is asked ior," I went on, 
" these young people are certain to be of a troublesome 
disposition. However, I shall be able to get the upper 
hand of them. I have not retired, but I feel mature 
enough for anything. In such a life as ours the years 
count double. That makes me sixty. The difficulty is 
the necessity of sending my portrait. I have never had 
the impudence to be photographed." 

He was kind enough not to smile. 

"The opportunity is a good one," he said. "Profit 
by it." 

"Well," I answered, " if what they want is an Anti- 
nous in the autumn of his glory, but still a presentable 
ruin, I shall suit them." 

For the first time I had my photograph taken. 

Two weeks later, a phaeton stopped under my window, 
a footman brought me up a card, and I saw entering 
my door a stout, thick-set man of prepossessing counte- 
nance, with a face as round as his shoulders were square, 
though with a touch of solemnity in its fulness. His 
voice was strong and sonorous, he spoke with a some- 
what ponderous emphasis, while in his attitude and ges- 
tures there was an indefinable suggestion of tragedy that 
harmonised ill with his jovial smile. Ater regretting 
that his occupations had prevented him from coming to 
see me sooner, he was silent for a few seconds. Fixing 
upon me his gray eyes, shaded by thick eyebrows, he 
scanned me with evident curiosity. Apparently he 
wished to satisfy himself that my photograph had not 
flattered me, that my likeness and myself agreed in 
every feature, for to my intense astonishment my face 
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seemed to please him, and he looked at me with an air 
of inward satisfaction. 

"Sir," he said a trifle pompously, " you have done 
me the honour of furnishing me with your references. 
I have looked into them and have found them excellent. 
May I venture to say that they are almost too excellent? 
Every one is unanimous in declaring you to be a man of 
the highest capacity, of most honourable character, and 
with a great future before you. But what I like most 
about you is that, like myself, you have risen by your 
own exertions. I have a special affection for young 
people who owe everything to themselves and to their 
own efforts. Your life has been a hard one. Your 
father was only a schoolmaster. You won a scholarship 
at a Parisian college, and while still young took a good 
place in the Normal School, which you left a licentiate 
after passing your examinations. While a second-form 
professor, you prepared to take your degree. Your dis- 
sertation attraced considerable attention. You are at 
work on a book which will make you a name in the 
learned world. The truth is, I am ashamed of being 
able to offer a man like yourself nothing better than a 
post as tutor, you who will one day perhaps be a pro- 
fessor at the College of France. Still, you may rest as- 
sured that we shall pay you all the respect and consid- 
eration you deserve. As to your salary, you may ask 
me what you choose. Your figure shall be mine. I am 
told that you have been seriously ill. We will look after 
you, take every care of you, and endeavour to convince 
you that the air of Hautvillers works wonders." 

I bowed low and asked him what age his son was, and 
whether he had already taken his degree. Monsieur 
Brogues laughed. 
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"I have no son," he replied, "but I have two daugh- 
ters. The elder is eighteen and the younger sixteen." 

"And it is for these young ladies " 

"Certainly it is for these young ladies." 
While I was recovering from my surprise, he began 
a second discourse. I learned afterwards that when a 
deputy he had often resolved to speak, but at the last 
moment, from dread of the novel experience, his cour- 
age had always failed him. He doubtless regretted 
having retired into private life without having scored 
a brilliant success as an orator. The great and lengthy 
speeches which he had not made had stuck, as it were, 
in his throat and inconvenienced him. He relieved 
himself at intervals by imagining that he was in the 
chamber, that the person he was speaking to was an 
assembly, and by giving free rein to his eloquence. It 
happened occasionally that this habit landed him in 
difficulties, as will be seen in the sequel. Oratorical 
genius when applied to family matters has serious draw- 
backs. 

"Yes, sir, I have two daughters," he continued, lean- 
ing towards me with his legs apart and resting his large 
hands on his knees. " I will briefly introduce them to 
you. Sidonie, the elder, I call my Mistress of Arts, while 
I sometimes speak of her sister Monica as the Madcap, 
or as Niquette, the Rogue. You will understand by this 
that one is a very serious young person, of an inquiring 
turn of mind, with a thousand-and-one curiosities that 
neither her mother nor I can satisfy, and that the other 
stands in need of being directed, counselled, and kept 
in order. I have told you their ages, and you will per- 
haps be surprised that I do not consider their education 
finished. My very decided opinion, which is shared by 
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my Mistress of Arts, is tbat it is impossible to teach 
young girls too much, that until they are married it is 
advisable to occupy and enrich their minds, and that it 
is unwise to marry them too early. But, you will say 
to me, why do you not engage for them a good govern- 
ess who would also be their companion? Well, my views 
on this matter are absolutely unalterable. I have but 
little faith in the instruction given by a woman, and on 
this second point, as on the first, Sidonie entirely agrees 
with me. For seven years my daughters spent the win- 
ter in Paris with their mother, and all their lessons were 
given them by carefully chosen professors. They have 
now been two years in Champagne without leaving it, 
summer or winter, and it is essential that they should 
not allow their intellects to rust, that they should per- 
fect themselves in English and German, and learn some- 
thing of physics, chemistry, and botany, with all of 
which subjects I am told you are acquainted. I began 
by seeking for good teachers of languages at Epernay, 
but could not find the men I wanted. One was a pre- 
tentious young fellow, who was too much concerned 
with the shape of his tie, another an out-and-out pedant, 
whom it was impossible for my girls to take seriously. 
As a last resource, I engaged a governess from England, 
of whom I had had the highest accounts. The day she 
arrived, Sidonie asked the unfortunate young person a 
hundred questions, to which she was unable to reply, 
and she was incapable, moreover, of exercising the slight- 
est influence over Monica. She had already left us two 
months, when I inserted in the Independent the adver- 
tisement which attracted your attention. It was a lucky 
inspiration. Although your hair is not yet gray, I have 
found in you what I was looking for, everything in fact 
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that I could desire in respect to attainments and all 
other considerations." 

He again scanned me with an air of satisfaction. I, 
at last, understood why it was that I suited him. My 
face was entirely reassuring. It offered every imagina- 
ble guarantee to a father desirous of procuring a tutor 
for his daughters. 

"One word more," he proceeded. "The independ- 
ence of your character is accompanied, I understand, 
by great broadness in your views. Certain parents, I 
am told, accuse you of a leaning to Pantheism, and 
complain that your teaching is not always strictly or- 
thodox. % . . Do not defend yourself, your attitude is 
a further claim on my esteem. I like people who are 
free from prejudices. I will go further. You are good 
enough to undertake to give the finishing touches to 
my daughters 9 education. Do not hesitate to acquaint 
them with your opinions and principles. Regulated by 
you, these two watches will mark the correct time — the 
time, I mean, of our century. You will find your pupils 
prepared to listen to what you have to tell them. Al- 
though Monica is still only a child, I venture to say 
that both of my girls are up to date. They have begun 
well. Taught and brought up by men, they have no 
prejudices, and the old beliefs are without influence on 
their mind or conduct. I am glad to say that they do 
not feel it necessary to rise every morning at six to go to 
mass. Were my daughters extravagantly pious I should 
be inconsolable." 

Up till now, his tone had been grave and sedate. He 
grew suddenly heated, and entered on a long and viru- 
lent diatribe against the ultra-religious proclivities of 
women. I might reasonably have supposed that the 
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evil was one from which he had personally suffered, and 
that somewhere in the world there existed a bigoted fe- 
male against whom he harboured a secret and bitter 
grudge. On this occasion he did not take me into his 
confidence. He was born an orator, but he knew when 
to be silent. 

"Shall I tell you, sir," he continued in calmer ac- 
cents, " the most unfortunate characteristic of the pres- 
ent day? It is that men and women, 'having no longer 
the same belief, have ceased to shape their conduct by 
the same rules. How is it possible, under these circum- 
stances, that parents should agree upon the question of 
education? It would be all very well if, following the 
example of the Orientals, who are perhaps extremely 
sensible people, we shut up our women and kept them 
under lock and key. Trifling religious observances, like 
dolls, sweetmeats, or airs on a guitar, might serve to di- 
vert prisoners, and one would have to be cruel indeed 
to meddle with their amusements. But in Europe, 
where women have become one of the governing forces 
of society, it is important that they should believe what 
we believe and esteem what we esteem. Until that is 
the case, on what point can they agree with us? Our 
system of morality differs from theirs. In this respect 
they still belong to the thirteenth century, while we be- 
long to our own. We trust solely to our reason ; they 
require superstitions to guide them in life, to sanctify 
their virtues, and above all to exonerate their faults and 
whitewash their failings. The result i$ confusion and 
disorder in every direction. Children, drawn this way 
and that, are at a loss to know to whom they shall listen. 
They can only acquire half-hearted convictions, and on 
all sides you meet with incomplete characters. Of what 
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nature is the society in which we live? It is a bicepha- 
Ions 80ciety,aad two-headed beings are monsterB " 

What he said besides, I do not know. I was not pay- 
ing attention. I was thinking of Sidonie the Mistress 
of Arts, and of Niquette the Madcap, and asking my- 
self if the post of tutor to two young girls were an 
agreeable position. 

He had looked at his watch, which no doubt marked 
the right time. He rose and said, after shaking both 
my hands: 

"We are agreed, then?" 

" You will engage me on trial," I replied. 

It was arranged that before the end of the week a 
carriage should call for me at Rheims to take me to 
Hautvillers, and that it should be followed by a cart for 
my luggage. 

To reach my destination, I had only to cross the 
high, wooded hill which is called the mountain, or the 
forest of Rheims, and which separates that town from 
the valley of the Marne. I walked up the side of the 
hill, perhaps to gain time. I was anxious and per- 
plexed. I was not convinced that the step I had taken 
was wise. I regretted my sudden determination. 
Should I not have done better to have mastered my dis- 
inclination and remained where I was? What likeli- 
hood was there that I should acquit myself to my satis- 
faction of the strange and foolish task I had been so 
imprudent as to undertake? I should have liked to 
have known whether any one before me had been tutor 
to these young girls. "Keep your spirits up, young 
man," I said to myself, as I got once more into the 
carriage. " No method of earning a living is to be de- 
spised, and besides I have not bound myself — I am only 
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making an experiment and am merely involved to that 
extent." 

My (Jrive went off without incident, except that when 
passing a miraculous statuette of the Virgin, set up on 
the side of the road, and found, it is said, beneath the 
bark of an oak, one of the horses stumbled and positively 
appeared to go down on his knees : he was not a free- 
thinker. It was three hours since I had left Rheims, 
and I was only three-quarters of a mile from Hautvillers, 
when I caught sight of an iron gate between pillars of 
black marble, on which I read this inscription : " Mon-. 
D6sir." The carriage, after traversing a long, gravelled 
avenue, stopped before a large, handsome house standing 
on the summit of a slope and overlooking the valley of 
the Marne. The house resembled that of my dreams, 
with this difference, that it was fronted by a flight of 
steps and was provided with a door, at which Mr. 
Brogues, who was watching my arrival, was waiting to 
receive me. 

He conducted me to my room, where he ordered me 
to be served with refreshments. 

"I will introduce you directly to your pupils," he 
said, " and you will have the opportunity of examining 
them. I must forewarn you that you will not find 
them both in the same mood. From Sidonie you will 
meet with the best possible reception. She is enchanted, 
delighted with my choice. Unfortunately her younger 
sister is inclined occasionally to be perverse and out of 
humour. She has her good and her bad days, and to- 
day is not one of her best. She has had the audacity to 
tell me that at her age she can do without further in- 
struction, and that the Miss Brogues could not venture 
\o show themselves in PJ^utvillers, Epernay, and the 
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neighbouring district, once it became known that they 
had a tutor." 

"You should add," I said to him, smiling, "that you 
have shown her my portrait, and that she finds her 
tutor's face the reverse of ornamental ; it is not a face 
that one would care to be seen with in the neighbour- 
hood." 

"It pleases me excessively," he exclaimed, "and I 
should like to see any member of my family find fault 
with it! But you will not be long in putting this 
hare-brained young lady in her place. If you find her 
disrespectful, if she allows herself the least impertinence, 
if her behaviour is not perfectly correct, you will be 
good enough to inform me/' 

"A nice beginning!" I thought to myself. 

I was on the point of asking him to show me the way 
out, but I had made my bed, and had to lie on it. Mr. 
Brogues led me to the terrace, where the young ladies 
awaited me in the company of a gigantic white New- 
foundland, with black spots and a tail like a plume. 
He introduced me, and then left Daniel in the lions' 
den. I admit that my heart beat. These two young 
girls, in their light dresses and hats trimmed with 
flowers, alarmed me considerably. The elder was a tall, 
beautiful creature, with delicate, regular features, ash- 
coloured hair, a delicate skin as white as cream, an im- 
posing figure, and an air of calm and graceful stateliness. 
The younger was rather pretty than beautiful, and ap- 
peared to me at first sight to be more peculiar than 
pretty. Still her strangeness did not lack charm. She 
had one of those faces which to see once is never to 
forget. Her slender, supple figure, the slightness of her 
make, the smallness of her hands and feet, her tiny 
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month with its rather full lips, her small nose with 
dilated nostrils, her hair jet-coloured and drawn back, 
her amber complexion, her almond-shaped eyes slightly 
turned up at the corners, lent her a somewhat exotic 
air. I fancied myself in the presence of a little Jap- 
anese girl, fresh from Yeddo or Osaka. 

However different they were, these truly modern young 
ladies had this in common, that neither of them was 
shy. They were prompt and plain of speech, easy in 
their manners, and their look bespoke self-assurance. 
It seemed to me that no human beings had ever been 
less troubled with diffidence, or so certain of being al- 
ways in the right. This frightened me. It was a sort 
of certainty to which no philosopher ever attains. For- 
tunately, if I am scared at times, I quickly accustom 
myself to danger. 

Their father had requested me to examine them: it 
was they who examined me. Having invited me to take 
a seat on a bench, Sidonie asked me in a single breath 
and in the space of twenty minutes my opinions on sym- 
bolism, evolution, pessimism, and hypnotism. The ques- 
tions were doubtless those with which she had plied the 
English governess, and to which that unfortunate per- 
son had found it impossible to give satisfactory answers. 
My own replies were, to begin with, clear and precise. 
Seeing that they met with little favour, I changed my 
system, and took care to introduce an element of mys- 
tery. A few scientific terms, which she only half un- 
derstood, and which I introduced appropriately, made a 
strong impression on my learned lady, and I saw with 
satisfaction that, with no great amount of trouble, I 
had confirmed the good opinion she had formed of me. 

Monica took no part in this conversation. She was 
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seated opposite us, on the other side of the terrace, on a 
low wall, breast high. With a long hazel switch she 
was tracing lines on the gravel. At last she said : 

" Now it's my turn. Pray, Mr. Tristan, what is your 
opinion of women in general, and of my sister and my- 
self in particular?" 

" At present I have no opinion," I replied. " I am in 
the position of the painter who used to say: * To-day I 
am looking; I shall see to-morrow.' " 

"Mr. Tristan, do you prefer blondes or brunettes? 
Is Miss Bellesme a brunette?" 

" What a question !" exclaimed her sister indignantly. 

Apparently Mr. Brogues had learnt at Rheims the 
history of my matrimonial failure, and had been indis- 
creet enough to allude to it. I made no reply, but ad- 
dressing myself to Sidonie said : 

" If young girls only knew how mean sentiments dis- 
figure a pretty face, they would contrive to avoid 
them." 

"Are you paying me a compliment?" asked Monica, 
unabashed. 

"If you are satisfied with it, you are easy to please." 

I gave her a look of lofty pity, which she evidently 
thought contemptuous, for in a still more bitter strain 
she continued: 

"You have not an attractive name, Mr. Maximin 
Tristan." 

" I did not choose it." 

" Omniscient Sidonie, was there not formerly a knight 
of the name of Tristan, who was celebrated for his un- 
fortunate love affairs?" 

"Don't listen to her," said Sidonie to me. "She is 
unbearable to-day. To-morrow she will be charming." 
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At this point, the Newfoundland, scenting a storm in 
the air, approached me with a low growl. 

" Mr. Tristan," said Monica, " are you afraid of dogs?" 

I opened the animal's jaw, and complimented him on 
the beauty of his tusks. He allowed me to do as I liked, 
touched by this mark of audacious confidence. 

In the mean while, Sidonie had gone up to her sister 
and was scolding her, in a low voice, for her imperti- 
nence. Chancing to look on the ground, she exclaimed 
suddenly : 

" You ought to be ashamed of yourself." 

I advanced, and saw the cause of this remark. It 
was my portrait that the hazel switch had been so busily 
designing. The likeness seemed to me fair, but it cer- 
tainly was not flattering. 

" Yes, that is I, but here is your father, we will show 
him your masterpiece." 

She blushed slightly and seemed to say to me : 

"Are you capable of doing such a thing? I shall 
form my opinion upon you by the way you act." 

I effaced the drawing with my foot. 

"What is it you are looking at?" Mr. Brogues asked 
me. 

I answered, that to ascertain whether Miss Monica 
was well up in geography I had asked her to trace on 
the gravel a map of Africa, which she had done, mak- 
ing it pear-shaped and forgetting the Gulf of Guinea. 
He pinched his daughter's cheek, but she drewback her 
head brusquely, like a filly, that is as much shocked by 
familiarities as by the blow of a whip. 

"And you dared to make out," he said, "that you 
had no longer anything to learn? Professor, be merci- 
less. I intrust to you this good-for-nothing head. You 
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will certainly find in it more than one empty pigeon- 
hole, which it will be yours to fill." 

"Let anyone fill them who cares to," I thought. "I 
certainly shall not. I have discovered that this house 
has a door, and if doors serve to come in by, they are 
also of use to let you out." 

The dinner-bell rang, and Mr. Brogues took my arm, 
to show me to the dining-room. His wife did not ap- 
pear. She was subject to violent headaches, and since 
the morning, whether from necessity or caprice, she had 
remained in bed. Although I had no appetite, I forced 
myself to eat, and though inclined to preserve a melan- 
choly silence, I made it my duty to talk a great deal. 
I was determined to prove that I was neither a fool nor 
a pedant, that I was accustomed to society, and that to 
lose me would be to regret me. The anecdotes I related 
were listened to with approbation. 

After smoking a cigar with Mr. Brogues, I retired 
early to my room. Two minutes later, I heard a scratch- 
ing at my door. I called out, " Come in." No one en- 
tered, but the scratching recommenced. I opened the 
door and found myself face to face with a young girl, 
who, after retreating a step or two, said to me, lowering 
her head and keeping her eye on me: 

" I want you to forgive me. I am a silly, ill-natured 
thing. I had vowed to make myself so disagreeable 
that you would be obliged to leave. It is not my fault, 
but the devil's. Although, so they say, I am a modern 
young girl, I believe in the devil, and have often deal- 
ings with him. It is true he is a devil of my own de- 
vising, my own peculiar devil. I will introduce you to 
him when we are good friends." 

"The introduction has already taken place, Miss 
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Brogues," I rejoined without a smile, "and I can assure 
you, that your own peculiar devil is a most unpleasant 
personage." 

She drew herself up, and looked me in the face. 

"Yes, I am a foolish creature," she went on, in a 
caressing voice, that was pleasant to the ear, while I am 
not sure that I was perfectly self-possessed. " I studied 
you carefully just now. You have beautiful eyes, a nice 
voice, and a charming smile. Don't laugh, it is charm- 
ing. I like you very much, and we shall end by under- 
standing one another. Do me the kindness of forget- 
ting the pretty things I said to you, and I pledge my 
word that, before long, I will be very fond of you. Are 
we agreed?" She did not await my reply, but went off 
abruptly. I watched her walk away. On reaching the 
end of the corridor she turned round, and made me so 
profound a courtesy, that she reminded me of a penitent 
bending the knee. I had decided to spend two days at 
Mon-D6sir. Two years afterwards I was still there. 




CHAPTEE II. 

A LIVING ENIGMA. 

The country-house, in which I experienced joys and 
sorrows I had never previously felt, and had vowed I 
never would feel, is situated on the skirts of the large 
forest, which I had traversed with a heavy heart and 
regretting my hasty determination. It looks out over 
the magnificent vineyards, which stretch from Ai to 
Gumions. The view from the terrace seemed to me 
more beautiful every day, though I am unable to de- 
scribe it. My impressions of landscapes are always con- 
fused, one detail, according to the mood I am in, ob- 
scuring all the others. I only know that the high 
chalk hill on which ripen the grape that produces " the 
golden drop," descends to the Marne by steep slopes, 
that it is very undulating and is spread out in the shape 
of a fan; that here and there these famous vines are 
inclosed by projecting ground, by wooded crests, the last 
spurs jutting out from the forest of Bheims; that on a 
clear day the polished vine props gleam like silver; that 
in the morning the Marne is gray or green, that in the 
evening it is often rose-coloured, and that on its left 
bank, beyond Epernay, the heights which separate 
Champagne from Bru rise one behind the other, forming 
a maze of capricious outline and a vaporous distance 
on which my eyes were fond of dwelling. 

But what pleased me still more than the country was 
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the house. In it, I became acquainted with a refined 
and luxurious life, that softened my recollections of the 
privations I had endured in the past, and of the paltry 
lodgings in which I had made my home. Mr. Brogues 
proved to be the best of men. From the outset, his 
attitude towards me made plain to every one the esteem in 
which he held me, and following his example, every one, 
down to the Newfoundland dog, treated me with the ut- 
most respect. My new occupation interested me. I 
passed the mornings in a study scented alternately with 
orange-blossom and verbena. Once the lessons were 
over, I was my own master, and was free to employ my 
time as I liked. With my taste for work, my ambition 
and hopes had returned. One meets in fairy-stories with 
hideous dwarfs, who own gilded palaces in which they 
are waited on by genii. Mon-D6sir was not a palace, I 
was not a dwarf, nor was I served by genii, but I lived 
on an intimate footing with two young princesses, whose 
boots Miss Bellesme was unworthy to lace, and their 
eyes told me that they had had no trouble in accustom- 
ing themselves to my face. I found out that there is an 
ugliness which, by a conjuring trick, is lost in oblivion, 
an ugliness which, at times at least, passes unnoticed, 
and that, being unable to be other than I was, I was well 
enough in my way. The attention shown me by my 
pupils aroused in me a delightful sensation of gratitude 
and pride, that I despair of explaining to men more 
favoured by nature than myself. 

Still it must not be supposed, for a moment, that my 
only study was to make myself agreeable. Taking my 
duties as tutor seriously, I adopted the same easy footing 
with my students as with the big lads to whom I had 
taught philosophy in the past. I spared them neither 
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good advice nor expostulation. Every system of educa- 
tion has its advantages and its drawbacks. It did not 
take long to discover that my two pupils had not been 
trained and brought up by women. Free from mincing 
airs and all affectation, they were neither minxes, prudes, 
nor coquettes. They ignored the petty untruths, the 
petty deceits, the petty scheming, and the petty hypoc- 
risies of their sex. They cared but little what other 
people thought of them, and were remarkably ex- 
empt from shyness and bashfulness. They made no 
pretence to be other than they were ; indeed I found 
them frank to a fault. As proud of their faults as of 
their good qualities, they took no pains to hide them. 
They seemed to say : " We are what we are, and so long 
as we are contented with ourselves, what does it matter 
what other people think of us?" On the other hand, 
they had never submitted to school discipline, and I sus- 
pected that the gallant professors who had given them 
private lessons had above all been at pains to make 
themselves pleasant, to win their good graces, and that, 
posing as their very humble servants, the last thing in 
the world they had thought of was to tell them disagree- 
able truths or exact a strict obedience. The elder sister 
bowed to no rules except those she laid down herself: 
the younger would have nothing to do with rules of any 
kind, but spoke and acted as her humour dictated, 
actuated solely by the promptings of her fancy. Their 
new tutor had come somewhat later on the scene. Their 
characters were already formed. The best that I could 
do was to teach the one a number of things she wished 
to know, and to scold and lecture the other, without 
cherishing exaggerated delusions as to the efficacy of 
my harangues. 
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Miss Sidonie was no ordinary person. There was 
much to criticise about her, but also much to praise. 
Indeed it is impossible to describe her, without using 
a number of " buts." 

She had, I admit, a supreme opinion of herself, the 
pride of a sultana. She professed a sovereign contempt 
for country people, and more especially for country 
women, whom she held to be, almost without exception, 
foolish, affected, and gossip-mongers. In her opinion, 
there was only one place in the world where an intel- 
lectual woman could find occupation and pleasure worthy 
of her, one single town of which the air was fit to be 
breathed. Still she was sensible enough to opine that a 
Sidonie Brogues, who for seven years has breathed this 
life-giving and sacred air, carries away with her a suffi- 
cient provision of it in her lungs to last her the re- 
mainder of her days, and that provided she keeps aloof 
from undesirable society and Philistine intercourse, and 
that her father subscribes for her to two or three papers 
and four or five reviews, it is open to her to live in Paris 
without leaving Champagne. I must add that when the 
Epernay people, as she contemptuously called them, 
came to dinner at Mon-Desir, she did the honours of 
the house with a good grace, and was polite and atten- 
tive, after which she retired into her ivory tower, 
whence she watched their departure as if they were ants 
returning to the nests in which their larvse awaited 
them. ' 

She had a high idea of her capacity, but she was gen- 
erously gifted, and her mind was receptive and acute. 
It was fortunate for me that my knowledge of English 
and German was sound, as, if it had been otherwise, 
she would have known more than her master. As if 
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these two languages and literatures were not enough, she 
begged me to teach her Arabic. I was surprised at the 
rapidity of her progress. She was positive in her views, 
had her own opinion on every subject, and did not read- 
ily abandon it. Her sister complained in particular, 
and with reason, that she was deplorably methodical. 
Every morning her mind was made up as to how she 
was going to employ her day, from one quarter of an 
hour to another, though if an incident occurred which 
threw her programme out of order she accepted the 
necessity without any display of irritation. She prided 
herself on her knowledge of medicine. She had devel- 
oped a hygiene of her own, which she preached to every- 
one she met. She had meditated, at length, upon the 
theory of microbes, was suspicious of obnoxious dust, 
and wiped her bread before eating it. She possessed a 
seal on which this motto was engraved : " Be distrustful 
and defend yourself." She defended herself unwea- 
riedly, and above all with method. Much occupied with 
herself, she studied herself, questioned herself, picked 
herself to pieces, noted all her impressions and stored 
up all her thoughts in small commonplace books, ele- 
gantly bound. She had an infinite respect for her per- 
son, and this respect served her instead of ethics and 
theology. She confessed to me once that she dreaded 
death, because she could not reconcile herself to the idea 
of being eaten by worms. I caused her extreme pleasure 
by assuring her that we are not eaten by worms, but 
are slowly reduced to an impalpable powder, and re- 
turn to the bosom of our mother earth. Still, with all 
her pretensions and weaknesses, she was free from affec- 
tation. Her sincerity attained to ingenuousness. She 
had her eccentricities, but her failings never reached 
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the point of being ridiculous. She surprised you, but 
you were never tempted to laugh at her. 

Like more than one young girl of the period, she 
accused men of not doing justice to the weaker sex, of 
keeping it, either from contempt or jealousy, in a state 
of humiliating dependence. "While girls we are re- 
pressed, when women we are oppressed," she used to 
say. She considered she was working for the liberation 
of women, by proving, by her own example, that there 
is nothing they cannot understand, that they need rec- 
ognise no authority other than their personal convic- 
tions, and that they can shape their conduct upon the 
dictates of their reason. She was given to argument, 
she despised prejudices, and only respected absolute 
truth. Truth, however, only appeared to her to be true, 
when it had an air of novelty. She procured both her 
ideas and her toilettes from Paris and both had to be 
in the fashion of the hour. She would have blushed 
either to have held upon any subject an obsolete, out-of- 
date opinion, or to have worn an unfashionable hat. 
When she had said, " That is old-fashioned," the matter 
was judged beyond appeal. It was useless for me to 
point out to her that what was fashionable to-day would 
be unfashionable to-morrow : I made no impression upon 
her. I tried another way. To disgust her with opin- 
ions as false as they were new, I declared to her that 
they had long been abandoned by all minds that were 
really abreast of their time, and that these pretended 
novelties were in fact most ancient, thus reconciling 
her with good sense by presenting it to her as a recent 
invention. 

Though it might be possible to modify her opinions, 
she remained immutably attached to the rules of con- 
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duct which she had adopted for her own particular use. 
She had a great distaste for marriage, which, to be 
sure, is a most ancient institution, a veritable antique. 
She had decided that, according to all appearances, she 
would remain an old maid. She would rather have died 
than have given herself a master, by marrying an un- 
distinguished man who would consider himself her 
superior. If an author of genius, madly in love, had 
asked for her hand on his knees, while promising to 
treat her as his equal, he would perhaps have been ac- 
cepted, but authors of genius are rare, and modest 
authors rarer still. Spinsterhood had no terrors for 
her. With her intellectual resources, she could find in 
herself all that was necessary for her happiness. Cer- 
tain it 'is, that neither alone nor in society was she ever 
a prey to boredom, a virtue which atones for many short- 
comings. In short, though she irritated and annoyed 
me at times by her pride and pretensions, my feelings 
towards her were those of friendship and esteem. 
When, from my window, I saw this beautiful girl walk- 
ing alone on the terrace, in communion with her 
thoughts, it seemed to me that she was of the stuff of 
which were fashioned the noble and learned abbesses of 
by-gone days, that she bore her head as they did, had 
their lofty manners, and that all that was lacking for 
her fame and her happiness were a crosier and a follow- 
ing of nuns, who would obey her laws and humbly put 
her principles into practice. 

As to Monica, our first meeting had been so disastrous 
that, after this unfortunate beginning, we were bound 
either to cease to see each other or to become excellent 
friends. The latter alternative seemed to us the better. 
The tutor was little to her taste, but with the man 
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intercourse seemed to her easy and safe. The day after 
my arrival she had said to me : " I have no wish what- 
ever to learn Arabic, I know enough history and geog- 
raphy to be aware of the nselessness of these two sciences, 
and as for your philosophy I care as little about it as 
about what is going on in the moon. However, to 
please you, I will learn your tiresome English and your 
villanous German." Every morning she did two hours 
lessons with her sister, and provided her work was con- 
scientiously done that was all I demanded. The rest 
of the morning, while Sidonie and I were engaged in 
endless discussions on every intelligible subject and even 
on those which are unintelligible, perched on a pair of 
steps, her palette in her left hand, one brush in her 
right and another between her teeth, she spent her time 
decorating the panels and wainscoting of our study 
with arabesques, flowers, landscapes, angels, and devils. 
I was continually afraid that she would fall, while she 
made fun of my fears: squirrels do not fall. I had 
found out, to my cost, that she was quick at catching a 
likeness: I discovered later with more satisfaction that 
she had a great taste, indeed a real talent, for painting. 
Has it not been said that, if riding is the one art in 
which young princes excel, it is because their horse is 
the only master that does not flatter them? Monica 
had worked for a considerable time in the studio of a 
famous painter, who had taken a fancy to her, but who 
flattered no one, not even pretty girls. 

How different she was from her sister! With her 
everything came straight from the heart, nothing was 
studied, nothing the result of reflection. She had no 
system, no set principles, no rule of conduct except the 
intermittent desire to make herself agreeable to the 
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people she liked and disagreeable to those she disliked. 
Excessive in everything, in her joy as in her aversions 
and her anger, her impressions were always violent, and, 
growing excited as she talked, she exaggerated them 
when rendering them in words, a habit which made 
them more violent still. Delightful when she chose to 
be, insupportable when it occurred to her to be so, her 
mood too often resembled those fantastic climates in 
which the barometer goes suddenly and capriciously up 
or down. Warned by experience, however bright was 
the sun, I was perpetually on the lookout for a hail- 
storm, and always carried my umbrella with me. Still, 
of everyone at Mon-D6sir it was I who suffered least 
from her uneven temper. She was never content, until 
she had discovered how I could be of use to her. When 
satisfied that I was complaisant and discreet, she had 
said to herself: "Even modern young girls require to 
go to confession. I will make him my confessor." 
When we were alone, she confessed everything to me, 
her dreams, her projects, her desires, her temptations, 
her good and her bad thoughts. More often than not, 
she amused herself by frightening me with her ideas 
about the devil. Occasionally I grew angry, but as a 
rule I laughed at her, and then it was her turn to be 
vexed. The pastime seemed to me as delightful as it 
was new. During our almost daily Mte-drtete we stood 
on the most familiar footing with each other. I spoke 
of her as my possessed little Japanese ; she called me 
her dog — " Come here, good dog, and I will tell you a 
story." At whatever distance I heard her silvery voice, 
it made me start, and abandoning Alfarabi and Alkendi, 
I hastened to her side. 

A few days sufficed me to penetrate the character of 
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my pupils, to find out what they were. It took me 
longer to form an opinion upon their mother. In 
truth, my relations with her were very intermittent. 
She only spoke to; me when it was absolutely necessary. 
She paid me scarcely any attention, and I took but a 
moderate interest in her. Still she excited my curi- 
osity. 

Though less beautiful than her elder daughter, she 
had finer hair, magnificent hair of a warm, flaxen colour, 
and all her own in spite of its abundance. These are 
matters of which even philosophers are observant. 
This splendid head of hair, worthy of a goddess, accom- 
panied a face in which there was nothing divine, a fea- 
tureless, irregular face, pale and worn from nervous 
suffering, expressive of nothing so much as of indiffer- 
ence and weariness, though it grew suddenly young at 
times, and became for a few hours as mobile as it was 
pleasing. She had also in her favour a veiled and sub- 
tle glance, an air of extreme distinction, and the ex- 
quisite elegance of her figure, her manners, her attitude, 
and of her slightest movements. In these respects, as 
in the beauty of her hair, there was a touch of the god- 
dess about her. 

This fragile woman, who, on the days she thought 
proper to be ill, had the strength of a chicken, and 
seemed ready to expire of languor, possessed, in spite of 
her apparent debility, a robust constitution : this reed 
was of bronze. Every morning, even if suffering from 
headache, she rose at six to go to early mass, even though 
the result of doing so was that she had to go back to 
bed on her return, and remain there till the following 
day. She thought nothing of paying a dozen calls, and 
the most onerous social function was for her a health- 
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giving bath from which she came out reinvigorated. 
Playing the piano well, she could pass hour after hour 
over the latest opera, or playing the nocturnes of Chopin, 
her favourite composer. If she worshipped music, she 
was also devoted to shooting, a sport she followed on a 
large estate which she owned in the forest of Eheims. 
In the middle of the winter, I have seen her start off 
early in the morning, in a dog-cart which she drove 
herself. She lunched at her farm-house, where her 
beaters and dogs awaited her, and until evening she 
shot rabbits, pheasants, and deer. The story went, 
that she had killed without assistance a solitary old 
boar. 

She paid scant attention to the education of her 
daughters. She never made any inquiry as to what 
it might be I was teaching them, or as to whether I 
was satisfied with their progress. Never once did she 
take the trouble to give them a hint or a word of advice. 
Had she made the experiment, cut bono f Neither side 
would have understood the other: the language they 
spoke was not the same. Occasionally she took them 
with her \n her carriage, for a drive, or to go visiting 
or shopping. My young ladies had more respect than 
tenderness for their mother: indeed this is saying too 
much, for their respect was merely a cold and attentive 
politeness. On the other hand she had duties which 
she reserved for herself and with which no one inter- 
fered. When- once it was a question of toilette and 
dress, homage was paid to her unerring taste, her signal 
ability was acknowledged, her authority was bowed to, 
and there was rarely an appeal against her decisions. 
Sidonie, the proud Sidonie, consulted her meekly upon 
the shape of her frocks and the colour of the materials, 
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or begged her to examine the sketches and patterns 
her dressmaker had sent her from Paris, and the two 
were soon engaged in interminable discussions productive 
of torrents of words. 

What specially struck me was her air of constraint 
in the presence of her husband. He started early for 
Epernay and remained the entire day shut up in his 
office and in the immense cellars in which his champagne 
was manufactured by the mixing of four brands, which 
respectively gave his wine, as he had explained to me, 
richness, body, bouquet, and flavour. Mrs. Brogues 
lunched with her daughters and myself, and not having 
her husband opposite her, she was at her best at this 
meal. She was not cheerful, but she seemed less care- 
worn, her life seemed to weigh less heavily upon her, 
and she appeared to breathe more freely. At the sight 
of Mr. Brogues she grew visibly gloomy, her pale fore- 
head was clouded with melancholy, and uneasiness and 
dumb protestation were in turn expressed on her coun- 
tenance. He, on his side, cast on her from time to time 
a glance of reproach, or looked at her as a doctor might, 
who is trying to discover how his patient is progressing. 

What was there between them? Was she angry with 
him for having imprisoned her for two years in the 
country, without allowing her to pass the winter in 
Paris? Was he annoyed at her religion, and at her 
morning attendance at mass? I was inclined to believe 
that this was not all, that there was something besides. 
This woman, who took no interest whatever in me, and 
in whom I was but very mildly interested, excited my 
curiosity as an enigma might, and when a philosopher 
is condemned to lunch and dine every day with an 
enigma he does not rest until he has solved it. What 
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was the secret at the bottom of her soul? Had she a 
secret? Had she even a soul, or was she merely a bun- 
dle of nerves? All this I should like to have known, 
and I only knew it in part some months after my arrival 
at Hautvillers. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE PARISH PRIEST. 

I had made a friend in the person of a priest, the 
Abb6 Verlet, who occasionally dined at Mon-D6sir. He 
was the only priest in the neighbourhood of whom the 
father of my pupils never spoke ill, and the only one to 
whom Mrs. Brogues was more than coldly polite. He 
was merely the cur6 of a small village of some five hun- 
dred inhabitants, separated from*Mon-D6sir by a large 
wood and a deep cutting. Although not yet fifty, a 
harsh experience had aged him prematurely. His im- 
agination, however, had retained its youthful freshness. 
Wounds heal quickly in so healthy a nature as his. He 
had a stern, spare face, and an extremely calm tempera- 
ment. His mind was as active as his speech was halt- 
ing. This cold, thin, vigorous man had the charm 
which belongs to the strong when they do not use their 
strength, and when all their movements are exceedingly 
gentle. His sinewy hands sqemed meant to guide a 
plough, and yet when he touched a flower or a child, 
the child, like the flower, let itself be caressed by the 
large hands that had never harmed anyone. We occa- 
sionally went for a walk together, and he took me to 
delicious nooks, which he alone knew of, but I preferred 
to see him seated in his parsonage, his brow contracted 
by thought, and to be able to gaze into his fine eyes. 
At our first meeting he had charmed me by his rustic 
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simplicity, set off by a fund of irony and sly humour. It 
seemed to me that he deserved a better fate. He was 
not in his place. 

( He had never been in favour with his archbishop, a 
! fact he had been made to feel. Yet I doubt if there 
were ever a priest more strict in his conduct, more at- 
tached to his duties, more precise in fulfilling them, and 
more devoted to his flock. Nor do I think he was ever 
suspected of laxness of doctrine or of secret infidelity. 
As far as I am able to judge, the Abb6 Verlet was an 
orthodox believer, without fear or reproach. Still he 
was tolerant towards heretics, whom his faith condemned 
but his heart pardoned. How did he contrive to love 
and detest them at the same time? That was his secret. 
Lofty souls adjust every difference, and their contradic- 
tions are their glory. However, he never argued with 
me on theology or metaphysics, but he used to fire off 
epigrams at me. " Argument," he would say, " is meat 
for the strong, jesting is milk for the weak, and is the 
only nourishment which is suitable for you." . He asked 
me once, if I believed in a personal God. " No," I an- 
swered with my customary frankness. " To be a person, 
it is necessary to be an individual, and I shall never be- 
lieve that God is an individual." 

"I understand what you mean," he rejoined. "He 
who has created all things, and who is above everything 
that exists, is, for you, only the universal cause of all 
phenomena, the soul of the world. I don't know, but 
it seems to me, that in His place I should more easily 
pardon admitted atheists than pantheists, who like you 
are only underhand and crafty atheists. The former 
exclude Him from the universe, the latter admit Him 
— take Him in ; but it is always disagreeable to be taken 
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in. One day you will see Him face to face." he added 
in a solemn tone, not untinged with raillery, "and I 
warn you that you will pass a bad quarter of an hour. 
I say no more, as I don't want to discount the pleasure 
of your surprise." 

Why was this priest, to whom no blame and no sus- 
picion attached, looked at askance by his superiors? 
They reproached him, no doubt, with the independence 
of his character, with his unbending nature and with a 
certain rustic pride which would not allow him to court 
favour. He had been preferred at first to a rich enough 
parish, in the vine country, not far from the Marne. 
At a distance of about two miles from his cur6 was a 
country-seat, that had been recently acquired by a silk 
merchant. The new proprietor was an affable and hos- 
pitable man, and, like the Abbe Verlet, an enthusiastic 
amateur chess-player. According to Mr. Brogues, this 
innocent taste had developed into an absorbing mania. 
The Abba's visits were frequent, and after dinner they 
played first one game, then a second to console the 
loser, and often a third to decide on the final winner. 
More than once it was after midnight when the Abb6 
returned to his village. Ill-disposed people put a bad 
interpretation upon these nocturnal walks, and spread 
the report that the Abbe was in the habit of sleeping 
away from his home. A man in whom he had entire 
confidence denounced him at Bheims. He was repri- 
manded, and injured himself by defending his conduct 
with too much ardour. He was the more hopelessly in 
the wrong, owing to one of the vicar-generals having a 
prot6g6 whom he wished to provide for. He fell into 
disgrace, and was removed to an out-of-the-way spot, in 
a remote mountain district. His friends interceded for 
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him ; their efforts procured a mitigation of his punish- 
ment, and he was sent to Bussigny, a small village, as I 
have said, of meagre resources. The important people 
of the place were of humble rank, and there was none 
with whom their pastor could associate. Still hew$p 
glad to find himself back in fertile, vine-covered Cham- 
pagne, where he was born, and which is a country no 
one leaves without hoping to return to it. 

For the future his only ambition was to end his days 
in this hamlet, to which his hopes and desires were con- 
fined. He loved his old church, surmounted by a 
Soman belfry of which he was proud. He loved his 
parsonage, encircled by a climbing Tine, and kept a 
model of neatness by the exertions of his sister, who 
lived with him. On his arrival, he had foundhis parish 
divided by family rivalries, which he had pacified. His 
parishioners were attached to him. The poor and the 
sick were never tired of singing his praises. He was a 
man of many secrets, and among them that of never 
possessing anything, but of always having something to 
give away. I do not think he had a single enemy. The 
schoolmaster asked his advice, and secretly admitted 
him to the school, a scandal which never came to the 
ear of the government inspector. The mayor, who was 
credited with very advanced opinions, induced the 
municipal council to vote him an allowance of two hun- 
dred francs, that had been withdrawn from his prede- 
cessor. He was beloved both by his flock and by his 
fellow-priests. The cur§s of the district always chose 
him as their secretary at their monthly conferences and 
gained by doing so. His reports were drawn up with 
extreme care, though he by no means prided himself on 
reproducing word for word the statements that had been 
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• 
read, or the speeches exactly as they had been pro- 
nounced. He retouched them, added to them, enriched 
their matter, and embellished them. He lent something 
of his wit to the stupid, something of his science to the 
ignorant, and each of his delightful listeners might have 
exclaimed: " I had no idea I was so clever." In conse- 
quence, with one consent they declared him the most 
skilful of secretaries, and when, to use the cant phrase, 
they proceeded " from the conference to the circumfer- 
ence," that is to say, when, tired of discussion, they sat 
down to table, they equally proclaimed him the most 
agreeable of guests. All these details were given me 
by Mr. Brogues, and when he praised a priest it was safe 
to accept his judgment. The Abb6 Verlet had too 
much imagination to be without his moments of melan- 
choly. On such occasions he used to say: "My instru- 
ment is out of order, I will call in the tuner." At first 
I did not know what he meant. It was an article of his 
creed that, all vocations and all conditions of life hav- 
ing their bitterness and their drawbacks, we ought to 
seek a solace for our troubles in trivial, secondary occu- 
pations of a kind to divert our thoughts from our more 
serious tasks. Side interests, he called these distrac- 
tions, though he was always careful to explain that they 
should never be allowed to become of primary impor- 
tance. "The rest and oblivion they procure us," was 
his opinion, " are as necessary to man as bread ; but our 
nightly rest is insufficient, and a few hours of f orgetful- 
ness during the day make us the fitter to follow our 
profession." He maintained that those of his fellow- 
workers who were most contented with their lot, and 
the best priests, all practised this system of side inter- 
ests. One was a clever gardener, another an excellent 
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carpenter, who himself repaired the roof of his church, 
while a third collected fossils, and a fourth manufac- 
tured pear- wood sideboards. There was one who, after 
greatly distinguishing himself as a student at the sem- 
inary, found himself stranded in a wretched hamlet of 
wood-cutters, where he was wasting away from sheer 
dreariness. The Abb6 Verlet had said to him : " Take 
up botany. In this way you will considerably enlarge 
your parish. If you don't listen to me you will take to 
drink or .something worse still. It is a short step from 
a weakness for the bottle to a weakness for women." 

As for himself, he went to poetry for an antidote to 
his temporary annoyances, and it was the god of verse 
that was his tuner. He wrote verses himself, and wrote 
them well. They were not modern in style, and that 
was the reason why he did not accede to Miss Sidonie 
Brogues' request that he should recite them to her. It 
is a curious fact, that priests who write poetry are fer- 
vent and obstinate followers of Voltaire in the matter 
of versification, and will have nothing to do with roman- 
ticism. During his years of exile, the Abb6 Verlet had, 
like Ovid, composed his Tristia y in which he narrated 
his sorrows and his resignation in accents of melancholy 
playfulness. I often told him he was a Christian Parny. 
Since he had settled down in Bussigny he had ceased 
to write elegies, and now applied himself to epistles, to 
rhymed stories, and to fables. He polished and repol- 
ished them, and, reading La Fontaine over and over 
again, he tried to learn from that great magician the 
mysterious art of endowing animals with speech, an art 
that the animals themselves had taught him. 

Thanks to his sister, to his fondness for his duties, 
to the interest he took in his parishioners, thanks to 
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his Boman belfry, bis stories and his fables, tbe Abb6 
Verlet was a happy man, unless tbe statement be pre- 
ferred that he was the most philosophical of country 
priests. I associated with this sage in a cassock, because 
I held him in great esteem, and also because, like him, 
I was fond of chess. He had profited by his experience, 
and his hobby would never again degenerate into a- 
mania. Once a week, but never oftener, I escaped after 
dinner, ran over to Bussigny, and we started imme- 
diately on our battle, sipping, as we played, half a bottle 
of that excellent unsparkling Champagne wine, either 
white or red, which, as you cannot transport it, is scarcely 
known except in the country where it is grown. We 
had mutually agreed that we would never play more than 
one game. Were it still unfinished when eleven struck, 
the conclusion was postponed for a week, and the Abb6, 
leaving each piece on its square, removed the board with 
the utmost care and locked it away in a cupboard. He 
was a stronger player than I was. In our first games 
he gave me a castle, but I made progress, and to uphold 
the honour of philosophy I wished to fight the Church on 
equal terms. I must admit, however, that the Church 
got the better of me six or seven times out of ten. 

One evening, in a fit of inattention, overlooking an 
abominable trap he had laid for me, I fell into it like a 
simpleton, and was checkmated in six moves. 

"It couldn't have happened better," he said. "I 
am longing to stretch my legs. There is a moon and 
the roads are dry. I will escort you home as far as the 
cutting." 

"And to-morrow," I replied, "it will be reported to 
the archbishop that the incorrigible Abb6 Verlet stays 
out late at night." 
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" I don't think so," he exclaimed. " I have developed 
into the most prudent of imprudent people." 

We had been walking together for some moments, 
when I suddenly said to him : 

" My dear Abb6, you have known Mrs. Brogues for a 
long time. What sort of woman is she?" 
Oh! oh! of what interest is that to you?" 
Is she not the mother of my pupils?" 

" That is true, but my acquaintance with her is very 
slight. Really to know her, I should have to be her 
confessor, and I need not say that were I her confessor 
I should tell you nothing." 

"There can be no question," I replied, "that you 
have grown over-prudent." 

For a few moments hq was silent. Then, coming to 
a decision, he said : " I will tell you what every one 
knows except yourself. Mrs. Brogues belongs to a noble 
but ruined family, such as there are many of both in 
France and elsewhere. In the days we live in, and 
with the rate of interest continually falling, people who 
content themselves with keeping what they have got, 
do not keep it long. Nowadays to preserve fortune 
you must add to it. Not to make money is to lose it." 

He was again trying to elude my question. 

"Leaving general observations on one side," I inter- 
rupted, " you were saying that Mrs. Brogues " 

"Had for maiden name Beatrice de Gisvres. Her 
father owned an estate and a country-seat in the barren 
district of Champagne, which brought him in little 
and cost him a great deal. He kept up a large estab- 
lishment, and his luxury, his table, his carriages, his 
horses, and above all his hounds were the talk of the 
country-side. He was devoted to hunting, and vou will 
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have noticed that his daughter has inherited his tastes. 
Yon will also have remarked that she is a clever musi- 
cian ; she had lessons in Paris from the best masters — 
are you fond of music?" 

" I will answer that question when you have finished 
your story." 

" The Marquis de Qisvres died from the breaking of 
a blood-vessel," he went on, with the bad grace of a man 
who is forced to turn into a bad road. " He was up to 
his eyes in debts, and everything had to be sold to sat- 
isfy his creditors. His daughter went to stay with a 
miserly old aunt, who lived in retirement near Rheims, 
and who made her pay dearly for the scant hospitality 
she afforded her. She was always reproaching her with 
her poverty and her misfortunes ; she kept her in close 
confinement, dressed her in her left-off clothes, made 
her sleep in winter in a room without a fire, and was 
careful, throughout the year, that she should never have 
enough to eat. Mr. Brogues met the orphan in the 
house of a mutual acquaintance. Did he fall in love 
with her? I imagine that he experienced for this daugh- 
ter of a marquis the feeling that one might have for a 
precious stone, for a costly jewel — he bought the ring 
and put it on his finger. Miss de Gisvres did not con- 
sider that she was born to marry a Brogues; but she 
did not hesitate, and the poor and proud young lady 
said good-by to semi-starvation and patched gowns to 
become the wife of a middle-class millionaire. One 
night last winter a tramp, dying of cold, knocked at my 
door; if you had seen him warm himself at one of those 
blazing, vine-shoot fires, that in Champagne are called 
'treats for a king,' you would have said, There is hap- 
piness! Miss de Gisvres was not less happy, and she 
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certainly thought for several years that her wealth would 
make amends for everything. During the period of her 
wretchedness, she had often implored the succour of the 
great bishop, who converted the Francs and baptised 
Clovis. Is it surprising that her affection for him should 
last as long as her life? You have told me that, when 
you wefe at Eheims, you never passed the church of 
Saint Kemi without entering it. It seemed to you, I 
am sure, that its glorious nave, its chancel adorned with 
painted windows of dazzling beauty and a garland of 
sculptured roses, its dim side aisles that remind you of 
a monastic cloister, were the fittest spot in the world 
in which to meditate over the theorems of the divine 
Spinoza, and that such indeed was their true destina- 
tion. If you have found time to examine for a moment 
the base of the rare balustrade that surrounds the saint's 
tomb, you will have noticed a number of marble tablets, 
furnished with inscriptions, and you will perhaps have 
read this particular one: 'Thanks be returned to Saint 
Kemi for a miraculous deliverance, 4 October 1869.' 
This ez-voto, it is said, was set up by Mrs. Brogues nee 
Beatrice de Gisvres." 

He relapsed into silence, as if he had no more to tell. 

" And then " I pressed him. 

"You are really insatiable. When the two young 
ladies for whom was reserved the signal honour of one 
day having you for their spiritual father, began to grow 
up, their mother easily persuaded her husband that in 
one town alone is the art of bringing up girls under- 
stood. He bought her, somewhere in Paris, a small 
detached house, which has since been sold. He often 
went to see her when she was stopping there, but he 
was more often still at Epernay. Candidly, do you 
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think Mr. Brogues was a suitable husband for Miss de 
Gisvres? To begin with, he might have been her father. 
The day of their marriage she was seventeen, and he 
was at least forty. Then, in spite of the esteem in 
which we both hold him, it must be admitted that he 
cannot be entirely acquitted of vulgarity, while she is 
every inch a lady. It is not customary to match a 
sturdy cart-horse with the choicest thoroughbred mare. 
In the third place, and this you know even better than 
I do, he is rather too given to making orations, and I 
doubt whether he is always happy in his choice of words 
and arguments. I can almost hear him saying, what he 
certainly has said a hundred times when displeased with 
his wife: 'Think, madame, of all that you owe me. 
Eemember your former misery, and the dungeon from 
which I released you!' By dint of saying 'Eemember,' 
he has made her anxious to forget. Besides, the miserly 
old aunt has died, and has left her a thousand a year. 
Although that sum would be sufficient to support quite 
a number of country priests, you will tell me it is not 
an enormous fortune. It is not, but it is enough to 
make Mrs. Brogues independent. From the moment 
she possessed it, she no longer owed everything to her 
husband." 

At this point he recited me the passage in the funeral 
oration on Anne de Gonzague which runs: "Her own 
mistress, she saw the world and was seen of it. Before 
long, she felt that she pleased, and you know what a subtle 
poison this thought introduces into a young heart." 

"How well you tell a story!" I said. "It is easy to 
see that, while composing your fables, you have studied 
the art of preparing your reader for your conclusion." 

" In this case I have no conclusion to prepare for, and 
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if you have been expecting one of those risky stories for 
which you seem to me to have a taste, you will be dis- 
appointed. But perhaps ill-natured rumours have 
reached you? Perhaps some slanderous person has suc- 
ceeded in making you believe that Mrs. Brogues was 
in love with a famous artist, who had painted her por- 
trait but whose name has escaped me ; if he is famous 
in Paris he is less so at Bussigny. You are really very 
credulous. Mr. Brogues is an excellent man, but he is 
warm-blooded and impatient. If the story were true, 
he would have strangled the painter on the spot, for he 
is strong, but we have read of nothing of the kind in 
the papers. Or he would have immediately applied for 
a divorce, thus giving himself the double pleasure of 
revenging himself on his wife and flying in the face of 
the Church." 

"Perhaps you are right," I replied, "but ho is very 
fond of his daughters, and rather than compromise their 
future he is capable, I am sure, of putting up with any- 
thing." 

"It is too early as yet to make a saint of him," ho 
went on. " I believe, for my part, that he may have 
had his suspicions at times, but that he has never had 
any positive affront to avenge, and that no painter or 
musician has ever poached on his preserves. I admit, 
to oblige you, that Mrs. Brogues has been thoughtless, 
that she has been on the point of going astray, as they 
phrase it in this part of the country, and that of this 
her husband was morally certain, as people say who talk 
for the sake of talking, for after all a thing is known or 
it is not known. In my opinion he had no real evidence 
to go on, but he was apprehensive and mistrustful, and 
one morning he said to his wife: 'You have too much 
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to amuse you in Paris. For the future you will remain 
at Mon-Desir. The air there is purer than in modern 
Babylon, and I shall be always with you.' That is the 
conclusion one arrives at, when one is gifted with the 
critical faculty." 

"Since when, Mrs. Brogues' conduct has ceased to 
give rise to scandal?" 

This time, he made no reply. He had had enough 
of my questions. They irritated him, for he found it 
painful to admit to a follower of Spinoza that a woman, 
who went to mass every day, might possibly have failed 
in her duty. But he had a revenge to take, and he 
took it. 

"You are always harping on this guilty mother," he 
exclaimed. "Supposing we talk for a little of her 
daughters, those two young ladies who have been so 
strangely brought up, and on whom you lavish the treas- 
ures of your incorruptible wisdom. 'Down with the 
superstition, with the old faiths, with the old rules that 
have had their day. Sidonie and Monica shall shape 
their conduct on the new principles. ' The cry sounds 
well; I have often been met by it, and I shall be de- 
lighted to see what will result from these new principles 
when the hour of temptation arrives." 

" You need not be uneasy on Sidonie 's account. Her 
pride will protect her." 

" I am glad of it, but what you say amounts to an 
admission that you are not so confident as to the future 
of her younger sister. I am rather afraid that her pride 
may be her ruin, and in any case she is hot-headed and 
quicksilver runs in her veins. Yes, my great philoso- 
pher, if our little heads were ever to become inflamed, 
or we were to acquire a taste for worldly pleasures, I 
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should be anxious to know what you would find to say 
to us. Will you talk to us of your God who is evolved 
but never is, of this deaf and dumb God who is not a 
person, of this shadowy God who will never emerge 
from his cloud? He should be infinitely tolerant of the 
errors of young girls." 

"By Saint Spinoza!" I answered with an air of in- 
difference, "I have no cure of souls, and besides you 
forget that Miss Monica Brogues believes in the devil. 
If she falls into his clutches, I will call upon you to ex- 
orcise him." 

He replied in that bantering tone which he usually 
adopted when talking to me : 

" I allow that the devil is not a modern conception, 
but Miss Niquette's belief in him is of an entirely 
modern order. You .don't believe in him — you, great 
thinker that you are? In this you make a mistake. 
The belief is useful and salutary. Before becoming a 
priest, I had charge for several years of a young man 
of very good family. I believe I gave him nothing but 
good advice, and set him a good example, but in spite of 
this he has grown into an outrageous scamp, insignis 
nebula. I console myself with the reflection that the 
devil is to blame in the matter. It is a consolation you 
would be without, if one or the other of these young 
ladies should go wrong. The conclusion is, it is well to 
believe in the devil. There are people who flatter them- 
selves that they understand everything. Still, this poor 
world is full of mysteries, and although the devil is not 
a modern idea, I consider his existence is the best ex- 
planation of a number of things which astonish and 
annoy us." 

We had reached the cutting. While talking, the 
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Abb6 had become heated. He leant against a tree and 
drew from his pocket his check handkerchief to wipe 
his forehead. We could hear the murmur of a stream, 
and from time to time the mournful hoot of an owl 
broke the stillness. My companion had become thought- 
ful. I believe the owl and the stream had supplied 
him with a subject for a fable. 

"They tell us something," he said, "but we do not 
know what they tell us." Then, holding out his hand 
to me, he concluded : 

" One day we shall know the great secret. Before 
that time comes, I hope I shall have checkmated you 
more than once." 



k 



CHAPTEE IV. 

THE CONSOLATIONS OF UGLINESS. 

The brief and incomplete information I had obtained 
from the Abb6 had edified and enlightened me. I now 
understood why the father of my pupils was averse to 
excessive piety, and preferred the new doctrines to the 
old creeds. Moreover, for the future, Mrs. Brogues 
ceased to be an enigma to me. Her melancholy, her 
prolonged silences, her languor, her sudden fits of rest- 
lessness, her conduct towards her husband, her dumb 
protestations, the little interest she took in her house- 
hold, and her desire to escape from it, were all explained, 
and for me her history was now written on her face. 
Mrs: Brogues was a prisoner. Her prison was splendid, 
luxurious, and sumptuous, its exercise-yard was vast, 
and the gaoler, who was polite, showed her every con- 
sideration and fell in with most of her fancies. It 
rested with her to consider herself happy and at liberty, 
but to do so did not suit her humour. In spite of the 
length of her chain, she had soon come to the end of 
it ; large as was the flowery garden in which she was free 
to dream, she was always running against a wall, behind 
which, perhaps, there was some one who awaited her. 
The wall was high, she felt she was watched, and in 
spite of the complaisance of her gaoler his look was 
often hard and seemed to say : " People do not deceive 
me twice." 

51 
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Did this impenitent prisoner despair of ever regaining 
her liberty? The question was not one you could put 
to her. I had been a year at Mon-Desir, and as yet had 
made no progress in her confidence or her esteem. 
This is not the strict truth. I have the gift of inspir- 
ing confidence in everyone: it is my talent, my special- 
ity, and I am persuaded that Mrs. Brogues, like her 
husband and her children, did me the honour of believ- 
ing in the trustworthiness of my word and my character. 
She divined likewise that I was no simpleton. How- 
ever, what did it matter to her what I was? In her 
eyes I was not a man. She looked on me as a piece 
of furniture, which, to tell the truth, could hardly be 
held to contribute to the adornment of her house. In 
short she was polite, irreproachably and coldly polite, 
and that was all. One evening she certainly seemed to 
have come to the conclusion that I might be of some use 
to her, that by approaching me in the right way my 
intelligence and frankness might serve perhaps to relieve 
the tedium of her existence. This insignificant inci- 
dent seemed to me so extraordinary that I felt as if I 
had dreamed it, and in relating it I fancy I am dream- 
ing still. 

There was much talk at Epernay of a fashionable 
marriage, at which the bishop of Ch&lons was to con- 
duct the service in person. A few days before the cere- 
mony the father of the bride gave an evening party, 
for which Mrs. Brogues had accepted an invitation for 
herself and her family. At the last moment, when the 
carriage was already at the door, she sent word to her 
husband that she was too unwell to accompany him, 
and he started alone with his daughters. Whatever she 
did or did not do, she had her reasons for her action, 
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though it was not always easy to discern them. At 
dinner she seemed to be out of sorts. It was possible 
that she really had a headache; it was also possible 
that when finishing her toilette, and taking a last look 
in her glass, she had been dissatisfied with her appear- 
ance. 

However that may be, an hour after the carriage had 
left I had installed myself in the drawing-room, and 
was glancing at a newspaper, when I was surprised to 
see the invalid enter. I hastened to inquire after her 
headache. She replied that she had taken a strong 
dose of antipyrine and felt relieved. She went to the 
piano, took off her gloves and played a nocturne by her 
beloved Chopin. After playing it through, she began 
it over again, and then, rising from her music-stool, she 
looked at me a moment as if in indecision as to what 
to do, but, making up her mind immediately, she took 
a seat near mine. 

You are fond of music, Mr. Tristan," she said. 

What are your thoughts like when you listen to a 
nocturne?" 

"I think of the musician's talent, madame." 

" That is not a compliment to me. Good musicians 
try to make their listeners forget them, knowing that 
the object of music is to make us dream. Do you ever 
dream, Mr. Tristan?" 

I was endeavouring to think of a reply which would 
satisfy her and not compromise me, when a door opened, 
and a servant announced Mr. Louis Monfrin, one of our 
most assiduous visitors and the one amongst them all 
who pleased me most. He was on his return from the 
party to which Mr. Brogues had gone, having only put 
in an appearance and left again immediately. The 
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house was not large, and the crush was so great, 
that after a vain attempt to approach Mr. Brogues and 
his daughters, and having ascertained for certain that 
Mrs. Brogues had remained at home, from want of any- 
thing better to do, there being no one in the crowd 
who excited his interest, he decided to climb the Haut- 
villers hill on foot, to inquire if this capricious lady was 
seriously unwell. Although not fond of society, he was 
a man of exquisite politeness, and was rewarded for his 
trouble. He found Mrs. Brogues immersed in a famil- 
iar conversation with Maximin Tristan, an interesting 
and entirely novel spectacle to him. 

Mr. Louis Monfrin's father, who had been a friend of 
Mr. Brogues when they both were young, had founded 
large glass-works near Epernay, and had made a fortune 
so rapidly that ten years later he bought a large estate 
and a line country-seat on the left bank of the Marne, 
at a distance of about two miles from his factory. A few 
months afterwards he died of inflammation of the lungs. 
It is the fate of manorial halls to fall into the hands of 
the newly enriched, who not infrequently die almost 
before they have slept in their mansion. 

The only son of this clever manufacturer, who at the 
period when I knew him was just over thirty, was a 
man of middle height, with light-brown hair and a 
strongly growing beard. His black, deep-set eyes, at 
once bright and soft, recalled those of certain spaniels, 
which^gleam like live coals through the downy hair on 
their heads. His manners were exquisite, he was grave, 
circumspect, and unusually well-informed, but as spar- 
ing of words as he was prodigal of visits. Monica nick- 
named him alternately the visiting friar, and Louis the 
Taciturn. It might have been supposed that he had 
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inherited from his mother, who was an Englishwoman, 
a strong sense of personal dignity, accompanied by a 
shyness tinged with melancholy, had it not been that 
this haughty Englishwoman was fond of talking and 
was by no means reserved. It was the life he had led 
that had made him depressed and gloomy. In his 
youth his college career at Paris had been brilliant, and 
he had given evidence of a great talent for science. On 
the death of his father, Mrs. Monfrin, to whom he 
showed an excessive deference and who persisted in treat- 
ing him like a small boy, had urged him to assume the 
management of the factory. To this he had resigned 
himself, sacrificing his tastes to the wishes of his mother. 
He had soon mastered his new duties and his business 
prospered. Still, though he never openly made the con- 
fession, he often said to himself, " This is not what I 
was born for." 

Mrs. Brogues, who appeared to encourage his visits, 
always gave him a most excellent reception, but on this 
occasion, though she ought to have been grateful to 
him for having walked up a hill a mile and a half in 
length to ascertain that her life was not in danger, she 
received him rather coldly, took little trouble to induce 
him to talk, and let the conversation languish till it 
threatened to drop entirely. He was too shrewd not 
to conclude that his visit was inopportune, that he had 
come in in the middle of an important colloquy, which 
he had disturbed, and it was not long before he took his 
leave, while she made .no effort to induce him to re- 
main. 
As soon as he had gone, she turned to me and asked: 
"Where were we? I remember. We were saying 
that Chopin's nocturnes give rise to delightful day- 
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dreams. It must happen to you as to me to long at 
times for the impossible, and the effect that music pro- 
duces is to make the impossible appear within reach. 
Just now, when I was seated at the piano, I was in a 
world in which everything is easy, in which one has all 
that one yearns for, where every want is satisfied, where 
there is a remedy for every ill, a world in which the 
roads always lead where one wishes to go, a world in 
which the stones never wound one's feet, in which the 
very walls are yielding and you have only to utter a word 
before them and they open and let you through. Do 
you long for nothing that is impossible, Mr. Tristan?" 

I kept on my guard, and at the risk of appearing 
pedantic replied: 

" Philosophers endeavour to remain masters of their 
desires." 

"And do philosophers never dream?" 

"As little as possible." 

" And yet dreaming is the only real diversion. Hon- 
estly, are you never bored here?" 

" Never, madame, in which I resemble your daughter, 
Sidonie." 

" You and she are happy people. Boredom is a terri- 
ble disease. If you drive it away, it returns, and every- 
thing you do to cure it only aggravates it. Doctors 
know no remedy for it. If philosophy is a cure, teach 
me philosophy, Mr. Tristan." 

I had the audacity to answer : 

" I thought, madame, that Saint Remi healed every 
complaint." 

In saying this I was guilty of an indiscretion, as she 
signified by a slight frown, though she did not appear 
seriously offended. 
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V 

"You have been told my story then, Mr. Tristan?" 
she said. 

I started. She seemed disposed to be confidential. 
Was she going to talk to me of the famous painter? She 
did not go so far as that. 

"For several years," she continued, "I knew what 
poverty and even destitution were, and suffered, I do 
not exaggerate, hunger and thirst. I was very harshly 
treated, and I was often in despair. I thought I was 
under the ban of heaven, that I was living in a hell. 
To-day I have all that is necessary for happiness, a good 
husband, charming daughters, and pleasant friends, and 
yet there are moments when I regret my former wretch- 
edness, when everything appears to me preferable to my 
present weariness of spirit, when I should like to go 
back to my hell, in the belief that I should find myself 
better off there. But one cannot begin life over again. 
Fortunately there is music to console me." 

"And shooting," I put in. 

She asked me if I was fond of shooting. I answered 
that I could not say, as it was a sport I had never tried. 
She offered to teach me to shoot pheasants. I rejoined 
that I was a fair shot with a pistol, but that being far 
from active, I should be afraid of disgracing myself in 
her eyes by my awkwardness, if I ventured into the 
coverts. She declared that if I put myself in her 
hands my training would soon be completed. 

Then abandoning pheasants and rabbits she pro- 
ceeded : 

" Have you ever been inside our parish church? You 
will see a picture there, that it is rather surprising to 
find where it is, and that has not been placed there for 
the edification of the faithful of Hautvillers. It repre- 
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sents a number of monks who, overtaken by a storm at 
nightfall, are reduced to seek refuge in a nunnery. The 
nuns, alarmed and delighted, crowd around them. The 
abbess, exceedingly dignified, but smiling, appears to be 
offering them food and lodging. Her face expresses 
content, and she is obviously pleased that a casual inci- 
dent, a fortunate chance allows her to forget for a while 
the austerity of monastic rule and the monotbny of her 
existence. However great her attachment to her duty, 
she had her hours of weariness. I never think of this 
abbess, and her restrained smile, without my thoughts 
reverting to myself. Like her, I am much attached to 
my duties, but if chance were to pay me a visit I should 
prehaps receive him well and offer him hospitality." 

I made no reply, and pretended not to understand. 
But she would not allow her victim to escape. 

" No, I cannot believe you," she went on. " You are 
a man of too much intelligence, never to suffer from 
tedium. But perhaps you have troubles, and troubles 
take the place of day-dreams. They are a diversion of 
another kind. Have you no secrets to confide to me?" 

" Is it likely, madame? I am so uninteresting a per- 
son." 

" You should rather say that you do not consider me 
worthy to take an interest in you. It is alleged that 
true philosophers despise women." 

" The truth is, madame, they are afraid of them. It 
may happen to them to place their taper on the altar of 
beauty, but in doing so they will take care not to burn 
their fingers. Their devotions over, they modestly re- 
tire, especially if they are ugly like Socrates or ^Esop." 

She looked at me for a moment with an air of divine 
compassion, much in fact as a charitable godmother 
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might at an ugly brat presented her as her godson, and 
who replies to the parents, excusing themselves for not 
having deserved better of her : " Why, you are maligning 
him. When he grows up, he will be charming." 

"Best assured, Mr. Tristan," went on the enchantress 
in a tone of suppressed emotion, " that there is always at 
least one woman to whom the ugliest man in the world 
appears handsome. Above all, be sure that a man who 
loves is never ugly, and that Miss Bellesme is a silly girl. 
Do you regret her ? Do you sometimes think of her?" 

" I never think of her, unless an allusion is made to 
her." 

" You accuse me of indiscretion, but you spoke to me 
of Saint Eemi. You did not love her, then?" 

" I wished to marry. That was all." 

"Then you have never been in love, Mr. Tristan? 
You have never known that delightful torment?" 

She had drawn herself up in her arm-chair, and she 
sat now as motionless as a saint in its niche, her thin, 
white hands, on which the rings sparkled, resting lan- 
guidly on her knees, her mouth half opened and enig- 
matic, her eyes half closed, while she shot at me through 
her eyelashes one of those keen looks of which the 
secret is known to skilled coquettes, and which discon- 
cert the boldest of philosophers. I had studied Arabic 
far more deeply than women, but I have a talent for 
all languages, and I read this look at sight, as easily as a 
verse of the Koran. It signified : " It is I who am the 
impossible thing, and I wish to be coveted." What at- 
titude to adopt I did not know, and still less did I know 
what to think or say. To have the air of refusing what 
was not offered me was to cover myself with ineffacea- 
ble ridicule, while if I appeared disdainful a horsewhip- 
5 
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ping would be less than I deserved. A few days before, 
in the forest of Bheims, I had seen a bird fascinated by 
a snake. I must have resembled that bird, and before 
swallowing me the snake relished my fright and my 
stupidity. 

Fortunately the drawing-room doer again opened, two 
young girls appeared and hastened to my rescue. In 
the heat of our conversation we had not heard the car- 
riage return. Monica made a gesture of astonishment, 
and gliding up to me whispered in my ear: 

"My dog chatting alone with mamma! And yet 
people dare to say that nothing new ever occurs!" 

The expression on Mrs. Brogues 9 face had changed. 
Her eyes had grown suddenly dull, she was again the 
most indifferent of women, and it was with an air of the 
utmost unconcern that she said to her eldest daughter: 

" Well, was the party a success? Was it amusing?" 

" As amusing," answered Sidonie, " as the preparation 
for a funeral could be expected to be." 

" That remark is not to the point," exclaimed Monica. 
" Marriages are supposed to resemble funerals, because 
they are the grave of love, but this evening there was 
no love in the matter at all. The bride and her in- 
tended were as cold as ice, as cold as two fools whose 
parents have said to them, 'Get married, my children, 
you will oblige us by doing so.' Of such is the ma- 
nage de convenance. If you want to amuse yourselves 
and keep warm, you had better come to my marriage. 
The day it takes place, the thermometer will register a 
hundred degrees above zero and we will thaw all the 
hearts in Epernay." 

"Have you already made your choice?" asked Mr. 
Brogues, who had just entered. 
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" Not yet, and I never shall make it. When one is in 
love, there is only one man in the world, and there is 
no choice to make." 

"Capital, Puss," he replied, "but when you have 
found your one and only man, you will still have to 
make sure that he will suit us, for if les convenances are 
not everything, they are of some importance in all things 
human, and particularly so in marriages. The fact is, 
my dear," he added, approaching his wife, "we have 
been terribly bored, and you chose the better part." 

He inquired after her health. She replied to his 
questions in a languid tone, and shortly afterwards this 
resigned victim retired to her apartment, without hav- 
ing deigned to bestow on me a glance. 

Such was my adventure. When the season opened, 
Mrs. Brogues did not recollect that she had promised 
me some pheasant-shooting and I was careful not to 
assist her memory. From what motives had she be- 
haved as she did? She had had the evening to kill, 
and, bored to desperation, she had acted on an ill-advised 
impulse. She had flattered herself, no doubt, that the 
simpleton would fall into the snare, and that for some 
weeks or months she would have the pleasure of watching 
him run after a will-o'-the-wisp, till he sank up to the 
neck in the quagmire. The simpleton did not fall into 
the snare, and yet his adventure left on him an impression 
he never forgot. One fatal sentence uttered by Mrs. 
Brogues in a voice of emotion, a delicious, poisoned 
sentence, remained for ever in my mind: "Be sure, Mr. 
Tristan, that a man who loves is never ugly. " I had not 
told her the truth ; there was one impossible thing for 
which I longed from the depths of my soul. From this 
day onwards, when I remembered what she had said, my 
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blood fired up, and the impossible seemed to me almost 
possible ; the instant afterwards, returning to my senses, 
I cursed my absurd delusion, and I longed to be able to 
fly from my own heart, as one flies from a dangerous 
lunatic. 



CHAPTEE V. 

A BRILLIANT YOUNG MAN. 

I had not had to rack my brain for long to discover 
the secret reason of the frequent visits paid us by Mr. 
Louis Monfrin. What attracted him almost every week 
to Mon-D6sir was neither Mr. Brogues nor Mrs. Brogues 
nor myself, though I was on friendly terms with him. 
Miss Sidonie. was still less the attraction. To have 
dared to have designs upon this haughty maiden, whose 
estimate of her person and mind was so high, Mr. Mon- 
frin must have considered himself a man of genius, or 
been wanting in common sense, whereas he was as 
modest as he was discreet. This shy yet agreeable man 
was most attentive to all of us, but his first care, after 
his arrival at Mon-Desir, was to ascertain if the young 
person who had nicknamed him Louis the Taciturn 
were in. If to vex her admirer it pleased her not to 
appear, one felt, in spite of his exquisite politeness, 
that he had not found what he had come in search of, 
while if she deigned to show herself he had eyes for no 
one but her, and his looks followed her everywhere. 
As yet, however, his eyes alone had been eloquent. Al- 
though his feelings and intentions were a mystery to no 
one at Mon-Desir, the only person whom he had taken 
into his confidence was his mother, who disapproved of 
the decision he had come to. 

Mrs. Isabel Monfrin was the daughter of an English- 
68 
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man, a Mr. Wickson, who had always asserted that Eng- 
land is the only country in which it is possible to live, 
though he never passed more than two months of the 
year there, travelling during the remaining ten. Of all 
the countries over which he had wandered, France was 
the one of which he had the worst opinion, yet in spite 
of himself he was always returning to it. He admitted 
that the country was a fine one, and merely complained 
that, take what precautions you would, you were always 
exposed to meeting a number of Frenchmen in it. Still 
he was open to reason, and his experiences as a traveller 
had taught him that, by a deplorable fatality, in what- 
ever quarter of the globe an Englishman settles down, 
he is condemned to share the air he breathes with the 
natives. After visiting almost all the provinces of 
France, he had passed some time in Champagne. Hav- 
ing a special dislike to the inhabitants of this province, 
he had fixed his abode there, and, the opportunity offer- 
ing, he had purchased from them a house and a vine- 
yard. Mr. Wickson, as well as being a strong patriot, 
knew how to obtain a good return for his capital. He 
had furnished much of the money for the glass-works 
established by Mr. Jean Monfrin. The glass-works had 
prospered, and after much entreaty he had consented 
to accept as son-in-law the man he had supplied with 
funds, without ever losing an opportunity of making 
him feel to what an extent an Englishman sacrifices 
his pride, %hen he bestows his daughter on a foreigner, 
and resigns himself to having grandchildren of mixed 
blood. When about sixty, having become asthmatic, 
he had proved the sincerity of his patriotism by going 
to England to die, where he had never been able to live. 
His daughter Isabel had inherited his interest in the 
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factory and a considerable fortune besides. Having 
brought her husband so large a dowry, she had exalted 
notions of her rights, and the disagreeable habit of con- 
tinually reminding him of them. To the last he was 
obliged to show her his books, and after his death his 
son, who had inherited his patience, had accepted with- 
out protest a yoke that was not always light. 

She was a tall, big woman, who had not forgotten 
that she had once been good-looking. Her delicate 
hair, formerly fair but which for some years had been 
a snowy white, framed a face still tinted wit]} rose, a 
proudly curved mouth, and an aquiline nose of irre- 
proachable shape. She always looked as if she had just 
come out of a bandbox, and in her care of her person 
her love of cleanliness amounted to a superstition. Be- 
missness in observing the established rules of society, 
the slightest deviation from etiquette, or relaxation of 
restraint she considered crimes. She used to declare 
openly that it would be impossible for her to have the 
least respect for a great poet or a great scientist, who 
could not find time to pare his nails, or who ate fish 
with a steel knife. This Englishwoman, who was per- 
petually talking of England, though she had scarcely 
ever been in it, was cold in her manner and of intimi- 
dating aspect. Her eyes seemed to give judgment and 
pronounce sentence, and the accused was rarely ac- 
quitted. At the same time, she was not ill-natured; 
she could even be generous on occasion, and^ome of the 
people she snubbed came to owe her a debt of gratitude. 
Still the tenacity of her convictions, the severity of her 
look, her absolute belief in the infallibility of her de- 
cisions, her minute code of proprieties, her obstinate 
perseverance in her prejudices, and the paramount im- 
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portance she attached to trivial matters, rendered her a 
formidable person. In Epernay she was called Mrs. 
Isabel or the queen dowager, and occasionally and more 
familiarly " the old brush." The unfortunate persons 
who had been rubbed down with this brush did not 
forget the experience. 

There was, however, one way of getting around her. 
She had a sense of wit, of English humour, and there 
is always something to be done with a witty woman. 
She overlooked many shortcomings in anyone who 
amused % and entertained her. Even grave offences ap- 
peared to her venial, if they had their comic side, and 
guilty individuals, who could contrive to be funny, 
found grace in her sight. Unfortunately gaiety was 
not her son's strong point. He smiled occasionally, 
but I have never seen him laugh. He was clever, he 
had many good qualities and his manners were most 
agreeable, but he lacked that lightness of humour 
which, of all things in the world, is the least easy to 
acquire. His gravity was inborn, and he took every- 
thing seriously : his wine never sparkled. In his dis- 
cussions with his mother he persisted in arguing, and 
!Mrs. Isabel never yielded to any arguments but her own. 

The first time he spoke to her of his inclination for 
Miss Monica Brogues, she was nearly stifled by indigna- 
tion. She declared that she would never lend her hand 
to a project which she spoke of as a monstrous folly, 
for she was not in the habit of mincing her words. He 
was free to tie a stone round his neck if he chose, but 
she would not tie it for him, and he might consider it 
certain that she would never receive his wife. Why 
did he not go to England and spend a few weeks with 
her married sister, who would have no difficulty in find- 
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ing him a young lady endowed with as many virtues as 
Miss Monica Brogues had faults? Besides, even in 
Epernay, there was no lack of suitable matches. Any- 
thing would be better than this lamentable choice, 
which made her question her son's sanity. He, how- 
ever, remained obdurate. He had made up his mind 
on two points: he was decided not to marry without his 
mother's consent, and he was no less resolved never to 
marry a woman he did not love. Perhaps in secret he 
admitted to himself that his mother was not entirely 
in the wrong, that his choice was a strange one, that 
between Monica and himself there was a discrepancy of 
disposition, of tastes and of character, but he had lost 
his heart, and he preferred to be unhappy with the 
woman who had robbed him of it, than to be happy 
with anyone else. In the staidest of men there is a 
substratum of folly that will work its way out sooner or 
later, and what would love be, if it were not, as Mrs. 
Brogues had said, a delightful torment, that is more 
desirable than happiness? 

Even if his mother had renounced her opposition, 
Mr. Monfrin, I think, would have hesitated to declare 
his feelings, so uncertain was he as to the reply he would 
receive. He was sure that Mr. and Mrs. Brogues were 
disposed to grant him their daughter's hand, but he 
wished the gift to come from the young lady herself, 
and with him, more than with anyone else, she had her 
good and her bad days. At times she drove him to 
despair by her coldness and her wayward and wilful 
inattention. He would see her, speak to her, but she 
would barely give him an answer, and although she 
was quite close to him he was perfectly conscious that 
she was no longer there — that she had flown. The 
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following week, she would find something charming to 
say to him, or bestow on him a compassionate look, of 
which the tenderness made him forget what he had 
suffered. It would have been natural to have taken her 
for a coquette, which she was not. She was sincerely 
anxious to damp his hopes, but living in a continual 
alternation of good and bad moments, when she had used 
him harshly and he had gone away with a dispirited air 
and a long face she thought she owed him some slight 
reparation. Going to extremes in everything, her repa- 
ration was excessive — his hopes revived, and their rela- 
tions were just what they had been before. 

I had a conversation with her on this subject in one 
of our frequent tSte-ti-tStes. 

"In your place," I said to her, "I should prefer to 
bring matters to a definite conclusion, and to make Mr. 
Monfrin understand, in as considerate a way as possible, 
that he has nothing to hope from you." 

"That's just what I do," she replied, "but he is ob- 
stinate, and won't understand. I wish he would pro- 
pose to-morrow. If he did, there would be an end to 
the matter, and I should have the pleasure of sending 
him about his business." 

"Send him about- his business! What choice expres- 
sions you use. A man of his worth, character, and abil- 
ity is not to be sent about his business. Besides, are 
you sure that, in the end, you will not be touched by 
his constancy? Are you sure that you will never be 
fond of him?" 

" I could not be fond of a man who never laughs." 

"You will teach him to laugh." 

" Laughing is not to be learned. Besides he is a dull 
individual, and I want something brilliant." 
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" Or to use the correct word," I rejoined, "something 
glittering." 

" No, sir7" she said tartly. " It may be that my expres- 
sions are choice, but what is certain is, that I say plainly 
what I wish to say. Shall I explain to you what I mean 
by a brilliant young man? He would be, sir, with your 
permission, a young man who would only have to show 
himself to attract attention " 

"A kind of person," I interrupted, "who is often 
either a fool or a rogue. Be suspicious of false dia- 
monds, and try to learn to appreciate the plain-looking 
substance in which precious stones are concealed." 

Whereupon, convinced in advance of the uselessness 
of my words, I gave myself, as a sop to my conscience, 
the generous pleasure of saying all the good of Mr. 
Monfrin that I thought, and I thought very highly of 
him. She did not listen to half of what I said, and 
exclaimed in reply : 

"My very best thanks. As you 4ike him so much, I 
make you a present of him: marry him." 

Such was the position of affairs when, twenty months 
after the tutor of the Misses Brogues had entered upon 
his duties, a brilliant young man made his appearance in 
the valley of the Marne, attracted universal attention 
f*om the very first, and caused Mr. Monfrin, and other 
people as well, to pass more than one sleepless night. 

Emma de Trigufires and Beatrice de Gisvres had 
known each other from their earliest youth. They had 
been brought up at the same convent school, and, in 
spite of the difference of their characters and destinies, 
they had never ceased to see each other or to corre- 
spond. Miss de Trigu^res had never known poverty, 
had not married beneath her, and had never been the 
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subject of scandal. At the age of twenty, she had be- 
come the wife of the Count de Morane, who owned 
near Epernay in the canton of Ai a country-seat at 
which he spent six or seven months of the year. The 
intimate acquaintance of the wives led to close relations 
between the husbands, who met frequently, but without 
caring much for each other. In the pretty town of 
Epernay, one of the suburbs of which, lined with fine 
mansions, positively reeks with wealth, the large cham- 
pagne growers are very important personages, and own 
the finest houses. Certain of the opinions of Mr. 
Brogues were little to the taste of the Count de Morane, 
and particularly his theories on the education of young 
girls. The count, however, was a man of his time, 
and, as with the English, the chief question with him 
was: "What is the man worth?" Mr. Brogues was 
worth a great deal, and the count, if he disapproved of 
his opinions had infinite respect for his cash. 

The Countess de Morane did not stop short at respect, 
but paid every attention to the proprietor of Mon-Desir. 
Apparently she had her reason. This portly, short- 
sighted woman, who was without gall as without malice, 
and whose small, dull, fawnlike eyes were almost hidden 
by her full cheeks, had only had one child, who had 
died young. In consequence, all her maternal affection 
had reverted to her brother, the Viscount Ludovic de 
Trigu&res, her junior by ten years. He was badly in 
need of someone to assist him in regulating his life. By 
dint of amusing himself, he had in a few years made a 
considerable hole in his patrimony. His sister strove 
to calm him, to convert him to wiser courses, to keep 
him within bounds, and above all to marry him. In 
Epernay, she had the reputation of being a great match- 
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maker, but to negotiate the marriage, which she desired 
more than any other, demanded as much patience as 
skill. Fond of his liberty, her brother was inclined to 
be untractable. He raised objections to every proposal 
that was made him, and he had scarcely taken a step 
towards committing himself, before he drew back again. 
However, by force of entreaty, the countess had induced 
him for the first time to come and stay with "her in 
Champagne. Here, she thought, the cat would allow 
himself to be belled. From the moment of his arrival, 
he was an object of interest to the town and the sur- 
rounding country-houses. He was f 6ted and spoken of 
as the handsome Ludovic, though his hosts were some- 
what in awe of his sarcastic temperament and his sharp 
tongue. 

I have to thank him for some of the worst half- 
hours I have ever spent, but, in spite of this, I should 
like to speak of him impartially/ I admit that this 
young man, with his wealth of muscle and his broad 
shoulders, his black hair and his pale complexion, was 
of imposing appearance, that his figure was shapely, his 
shoulders powerful, and his chest well developed, and that 
his fairly regular features expressed his consciousness of 
his strength. Women considered him good-looking, and 
had doubtless their reasons for doing so. Personally, 
I remarked, as soon as I had the misfortune to make 
his acquaintance, that there was an ill-disguised brutal- 
ity in the way in which he treated them and spoke to 
them. I allow, in addition, that he was intelligent, 
that he knew exactly to what length he could go, and 
that, capable of playing more than one part, he could be 
all things to all women. He flirted with the coquettes, 
was affected with the lackadaisical, and talked philoso- 
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phy to the prudes, after which this drawing-room Her- 
cules would resume his natural character, and laugh at 
himself and at everyone else. Talking to a woman 
inclined to be religious, I have seen him with a mystic 
expression in his eyes, which he was using, I am certain, 
for no other purpose than to satisfy himself that her 
skin was delicate. 

Ten days after his arrival, Mr. Brogues, his wife, and 
his daughters were invited to the Moranes' to dinner. 
The tutor was left out in the cold. It appeared that 
the Viscount de Trigu&res sat next to Mrs. Brogues, 
talked music with her, and explained to her eloquently 
how Chopin and Wagner appealed to his soul. He 
rested himself after this violent exertion by remaining 
two hours in the smoking-room, when the conversation 
turned upon a young woman living in the neighbour- 
hood, whose husband had given her permission to go on 
the stage. He pressed for a description of her, and on 
receiving a reply in which her intelligence, her natural 
gifts, and the beauty of her voice were extolled, he ex- 
claimed : 

" That's not what I wanted to know. What interests 
me in a woman is simply her beauty or her want of it." 

Mr. Brogues, who related this remark to me the same 
evening, added: 

"He is quite right, for he himself is a good-looking 
man and nothing more." 

The next morning, at a family gathering, the dinner 
of the previous evening was discussed. Mrs. Brogues 
was the first to say that the viscount had not made a 
favorable impression on her, that she had not been 
duped by his enthusiasm for Wagner, and that at bottom 
he was cynical. Mr. Brogues said a great deal to the 
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same effect. Sidonie declared that be presumed on his 
looks, and that she disliked pretty men, who thought 
themselves irresistible. Still the husband and the wife, 
who, as an exception, were of the same opinion, agreed 
that it was indispensable to return the politeness of the 
count and countess, and a day was fixed for which the 
Viscount de Trigu&res should be invited to dine at 
Mon-D6sir. 

Monica had listened to this conversation without 
pronouncing a word. As a rule she was prompt in her 
judgments on persons and things, and did not wait, to 
give voice to them, to be asked her opinion. Her un- 
usual silence left me thoughtful, and made me uneasy 
even more than it surprised me. I was afraid lest she 
had come away from her first meeting with the Viscount 
de Trigufires with one of those deep but confused im- 
pressions that one cannot express in words from not 
having had time to mentally digest them. I was anxious 
to be clear on the point, and as soon as I was alone with 
her I asked her if the good-looking Ludovic was a brill- 
iant young man. 

u You will be able to judge for yourself," she answered 
curtly, " since he is to dine here on St. John's Day." 



CHAPTER VI. 

ST. JOHN'S DAY. 

From the high ground, on which Hautvillers and 
Mon-Desir are perched, a steep slope descends to the 
village of Cumteres, on the right bank of the Marne. 
These two parishes form the extreme western limit of 
the canton of Ai. The one is proud of its church dat- 
ing from the twelfth century, and of its Benedictine 
abbey, in which was invented the art of making the 
wine of the Champagne country sparkle; the other with 
the exception of its petrifying fountain, contains nothing 
of interest to the tourist. However, if Hautvillers boasts 
of its wealth, Cumi&res glories in being wealthier still. 
Its vintage often brings in from three to four millions 
of francs, and sometimes an even larger sum. I know 
no village that possesses so fine a town-hall, so many 
comfortable houses and well-kept, dainty homes, ideal 
middle-class dwellings, with oak floors, paved court- 
yards gay with flowers, windows picked out with red 
bricks and surrounded by climbing plants. I also know 
no village in which the young girls are so careful of 
their personal appearance. They would consider them- 
selves disgraced if on fete or marriage days they did not 
appear in two or three different toilettes, in one at mass, 
in another at the banquet, and in a third pi the ball. 
The inhabitants of this fortunate parish are hard-work- 
ing and industrious. They spend plenty of money on 
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their land, as much as fifteen hundred francs an acre, 
but they also devote plenty to their pleasures. In good 
years they indulge in veritable extravagances, buying 
furniture, plate, jewels, and, if an occasion offers, pianos. 
When spring frosts or hail have injured the vines, and 
they are reduced to borrowing, the pianos and jewels are 
sold without a pang, as in three years or in four others 
will be purchased in their place. 

On St. John's Day there is a f6te at Cumi&res which 
attracts numbers of the curious from the surrounding 
country. A tall mast with fireworks fixed at the top 
is erected on one of the banker of the Marne. Everyone 
brings an^ rags he may have by him ; a pile of them 
is made at the foot of the mast, others being hung in 
garlands almost up to its summit. At nightfall, the 
mayor and the parish priest set light to the rags. If 
the fire dies out without reaching the fireworks, and 
they do not fall half-burned into the river, it is a bad 
omen, and during the year it will be well to postpone 
all important undertakings. 

As the Countess de Morane had expressed a wish to be 
present at this ceremony and at the ball which concludes 
the f 6te, Mrs. Brogues had arranged dinner for an hour 
earlier than usual. At the meal, the countess, seated 
next the master of the house, appeared to me to be at 
pains to establish herself in his good graces. She was 
enthusiastic over every dish she tasted, complimented 
him upon the cookery and on the transcendent quali- 
ties of the cordon bleu, whom for long he had had in 
his service, the fact being that for five miles round 
Mon-Desir enjoyed the reputation of being the house 
at which you dined the best. Mr. Brogues was far from 
being insensible to this claim to distinction. However, 
6 
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he did not allow himself to be too much impressed by 
the countess' compliments, as he suspected they were 
prompted by secret considerations on her part, and he 
mistrusted her attempts to be amiable. When not talk- 
ing to him, this short, stout woman paid much atten- 
tion to Monica, seated almost in front of her, with Mr. 
Monf rin on her left and the viscount on her right. She 
could satisfy herself, as I was doing on my side, that the 
younger of my pupils was dividing her favours equally 
between her two neighbours, unless it were that she was 
talking sedately to the one and much more gaily to the 
other. I also noticed th&t the Viscount de TriguSres 
had splendid teeth, but that there was something about 
his jaw, his gaiety, and his expression, that reminded 
you at times of a wild animal, and I asked myself ingenu- 
ously why women were so often attracted by coarseness 
in men. This was a question it did not occur to the 
Countess de Morane to put to herself. Her brother ap- 
peared to be amusing himself, and she was delighted. 
Every now and then she encouraged him, by making 
him quite maternal and almost imperceptible signs with 
her head across the table, or taking up her glasses she 
would look at Monica and him attentively. It might 
have been said that she was uniting them with her 
looks, and if eyes could marry people they would have 
been husband and wife before the end of the dinner. 
You are perhaps astonished that I observed these trifling 
proceedings with so much interest. Tutors have their 
presentiments. 

When we had gone into the drawing-room to take 
our coffee, Mr. Brogues said to his guests: 

" You know that at Gumidres on St. John's Day we 
are told what is in store for us, and people make wishes 
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for the future. Will the fireworks go off? That is 
the great mystery. In the mean time all of you must 
wish that you will get what you most desire, but I have 
been told that the wishes which are uttered aloud, so 
that everyone can hear them, have most chance of 
being granted. Does anyone wish to speak?" he 
asked. 

The sub-prefect of Epernay, who had done full honour 
to the dinner, jumped at once into the breach, and 
hastened to wish that Mr. Brogues' cordon bleu, whose 
praises he sung, might live for many long years to come. 
His son, who had only been married two months, kept 
silent, but cast a sentimental glance at his young wife. 
Mrs. Brogues slightly shrugged her shoulders, having 
long ago ceased to believe in the efficacy of wishing. 
Sidonie's impassible visage intimated plainly that, being 
already contented, she wished for nothing. The Vis- 
count de Trigudres gave a deep, mysterious sigh, and 
looked around him; his sister replying to him with a 
movement of her fan. Mr. Monf rin glanced at Monica, 
and immediately afterwards, surprised at his boldness, 
averted his eyes and pretended to be lost in a careful 
examination of the arms of the chair in which he was 
sitting. The Count de Morane, who was rebuilding 
one of the wings of his house, and who complained of 
the dilatoriness of his workmen, announced that, for his 
part, his unique ambition was to have done with lime 
and mortar. He also utilised the occasion to say that 
as soon as the work was finished he hoped to celebrate 
the occasion by giving a grand ball. 

" Splendid !" exclaimed Monica, advancing to the cen- 
tre of the group. " That's what I call a good idea. It 
is now my turn to wish. I desire to announce to this 
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distinguished assembly that three days ago I was eigh- 
teen, and that I wish " 

"Never to be nineteen," I said, interrupting her. 

She looked so animated that, uneasy as to what she 
was about to say, I deemed it prudent to finish her 
sentence for her. 

"I am most delighted, sir, to be so well understood," 
she replied, bowing to me. " But you will see; the fire- 
works will not go off." 

The carriages were at the door. Mrs. Brogues, who 
always drove her dog-cart herself, made a sign to the 
viscount to take the seat at her side. There remained 
the groom's seat, which she allotted to me, and we led 
the way at the head of the procession. 

De Trigueres, for a few years past, had owned a yacht, 
and the preceding summer he had sailed along the Nor- 
wegian coast, visiting the best-known fiords, and getting 
as far as Hammerf est and the North Cape. En route, 
Mrs. Brogues questioned him about his travels. For 
nearly ten minutes, he replied to her in a most intelli- 
gent manner, as a man might who had seen much, and 
seen it with advantage to himself. 

"And where, do you think of going this summer?" 
she inquired. 

" Nowhere, but I shall make up for it next winter. 
I propose to visit Sicily, Tunis, and perhaps Egypt. 
The only thing is, I shall have to find a pleasant 
travelling companion. It is never harder to get on 
with your fellow-creatures than when you are travel- 
ling." 

"If the fireworks catch," she said, "you will find the 
man you want." 

"Yes, madame, and he will have hair of a warm 
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blonde, gray eyes, and, if possible, a talent for music 
equal to your own." 

" You are thinking of marrying then?" 

u My sister is continually exhorting me to, and Mr. 
Tristan will tell you that water, if it drops long enough, 
will end by wearing the rock." 

She glanced at me, probably to ascertain whether I 
was asleep or listening. "I know," she said, "what 
Mr. Tristan has wished. He spoke to me the other day 
of a very rare book that he is longing to possess, and 
which he has not as yet succeeded in finding. " 

"Like Mr. Tristan," he went on, "I have a passion 
for rare books. I have read several, but there is one 
that seems to me more precious than all the others. It 
is the most charming book that was ever written, a 
divine book, that I should like to read and reread. Un- 
fortunately, I only know of one copy, and that is not 
for sale. If the lucky owner would consent to lend it 
me, what care I would take of it! But I am mad, 
and, as we were just saying, the fireworks will not go 
off." 

"I don't understand you one little bit," said Mrs. 
Brogues. " What is this wonderful book?" 

He leant towards her, and whispered in her ear a 
reply that I did not catch. She had heard it, for she 
brusquely drew herself up and said to him in severe and 
haughty tones: 

"You are forgetting yourself, sir." 

With these words, by which he was completely taken 
aback, she whipped up her horse, which broke into a 
fast trot. 

"The clumsy fellow," I said to myself, in my satisfac- 
tion at the incident. " He has gone out of his way to 
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spoil his chance. If ever he marries Monica it will be 
by a miracle." 

Perhaps I was right. Correct conclusions are occa- 
sionally drawn from false premises. 

By the time we arrived, a dense crowd, that was noisy 
and silent in turn, was thronging the bank. A muni- 
cipal councillor caught sight of Mrs. Brogues from a 
distance, approached her with his hat off,-and, making 
way for her, led us to a platform, where we were shortly 
afterwards joined by Mr. Brogues and the rest of our 
party. The sky had a threatening appearance. A huge 
black cloud hung over Cumidres and the Marne, and 
the mayor and priest, each of them armed with a torch, 
had scarcely set fire to the straw and rags piled round 
the mast, before large drops of rain began to fall. Cries 
of disappointment arose on all sides, and there seemed 
no possibility of continuing the f tte, when by a provi- 
dential interference the rain suddenly ceased, the clouds 
broke, and a star came out just over the mast. The fire, 
unfortunately, seemed extinguished, or at least reduced 
to a column of whitish smoke, but a gust of wind sprang 
up from the north, some of the rags rekindled, and soon 
a flame shot up, which at times looked on the point of 
going out, only to revive a moment later. Everyone 
present, anxiously watching the result, encouraged the 
flicker of fire with voice and gesture, the people shout- 
ing, "Blaze away! Go it!" And the. flame mounted, 
mounted, giving every minute a brighter light, till at 
last it reached the fireworks, which exploded, were car- 
ried away by the wind and fell into the river. The 
crowd burst into a wild thunder of applause, and raised 
shouts of triumph. The Cumteres vine-dressers were 
convinced that the vintage would be good, and that it 
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would put at least three million francs into their 
pockets. 

Everyone had started off to walk to the promenade, 
planted with lime-trees, where the ball would begin be- 
fore long, and we got down from our platform. De 
Trigu&res offered Mrs. Brogues his arm, but she pre- 
tended not to see his movement. She had not forgiven 
him, and we had hardly got beyond the crowd, when 
she said to me: 

" That young man is an unbearable puppy." 

Her tone was severe. I was on the point of represent- 
ing to her, that if this young man had incurred her 
displeasure it was not my fault, as I had not brought 
him up, when she added in a gentler voice: 

" Do me the favour, Mr. Tristan, of keeping Monica 
under your observation. She seems very excited." 

This request surprised me. It was the first time that 
Mrs. Brogues had charged me to watch over the con- 
duct of her daughters. I imagined that no such pre- 
occupation could ever enter her mind. 

Monica had walked on ahead in company with the 
sub-prefect, his son, and his daughter-in-law. I hur- 
ried after them. I was full of zeal and ardour, and 
anathematised the troublesome individuals who blocked 
my way, and yet on catching sight, close to me, of the 
Countess de Morane and the viscount, I slackened my 
pace for a moment. There are times when curiosity 
is my keenest passion. 

"A curious woman," De TriguSres was saying. 
" Such a lot of hair, and so little face. How comes the 
mane of a lioness on such a pretty, cat-like body?" 

"I forbid you to slander my friend," retorted his 
sister. 
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" Nothing is further from my thoughts than to speak 
ill of her. She strikes me as peculiar rather than im- 
pleading." 

" And my delightful little demon, are you in love 
with her?" 

" She has the fieriest of eyes and I think she is charm- 
ing. But you are in too much of a hurry. You must 
give people time to breathe." 

I passed them, and in a few minutes had reached the 
promenade, where a scraping of violins, mingled with 
the shrill notes of the clarionet, were already to be heard. 
One after the other, I explored the avenues of limes, but 
not a sign was to be seen of Monica. Niquette had 
vanished ! I knew from experience that when she had 
made up her mind to keep out of your way she slipped 
through your fingers like an eel. An idea struck me. 
The ball was about to open, and the orchestra was play- 
ing the first bars of a polka. I made my way to a large 
oblong tent, the entrance to which was besieged by 
youthful couples, who, before they were inside, had 
started dancing where they were, in their immense hurry 
to begin. I succeeded, at last, in squeezing myself in, 
but was some time before I found the person I was in 
search of. A wall of spectators hid three-quarters of the 
room from me. I heard a peasant say to her neighbour : 
" Just look at those two. Don't they dance well !" 

With a desperate effort I elbowed my way through 
the wall of humanity. I was by no means delighted at 
what I saw. Monica was dancing with the unbearable 
puppy. A glance convinced me that De Trigudres 
was an accomplished dancer, worthy of the incompara- 
ble partner, whose slender, supple figure he was clasp- 
ing in his Herculean arms. Monica was too often in- 
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clined to be boyish in her manners and attitudes, but 
now, keeping time to the music, she was all grace and 
ease. It was not only her limbs that danced : her soul, 
her heart, her whole being shared her excitement. 
Dancing to her was a delight, an intoxication. Her 
head thrown back, -her lips apart, she seemed to drink 
in her pleasure. Lost as it were in space, belonging no 
longer to the earth, she was oblivious of everything. 
As light, as untiring as a bird, she barely rested to get 
breath, or to throw back the locks of hair that fell over 
her eyes, before she was flying round again. 

Merely conscious of how much she was enjoying her- 
self, she had no idea that she was attracting the atten- 
tion not only of the onlookers, but of the dancers them- 
selves, who stopped occasionally to watch the pair. I 
watched them too. My ugliness gazed upon their grace. 
The round-shouldered man with his small, thin legs 
was conscious of his meanness and his nothingness, and 
I swear that at that moment I would have given all 
that is best of my mind and soul, my dearest thoughts, 
my book, my learning, my dreams of fame and all the 
Arabian philosophers to have been able to dance a polka 
like the Viscount Ludovic de TriguSres. 

The music ceased, and Monica appeared to wake out 
of a dream, to return to the earth. Noticing me, she 
abandoned the viscount's arm, and came up to me. 

"I am told," she said, "that I have been eighteen 
yearrin this world, yet never at any ball have I had a 
partner who danced so well." 

If Mr. Monfrin, who had only just arrived, had over- 
heard this declaration, he would never have had the cour- 
age to ask Miss Brogues to give him her first quadrille. 
To this request, made in all humility, she answered 
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neither no nor yes, but yon could put what construc- 
tion you chose upon the toss of her head with which she 
received it. He interpreted it in the direction of his 
wishes. 

"My dear sir," she said to him coaxingly, "I am 
dying of thirst. There is a buffet in the next tent. 
Will you be so kind as to fetch me a glass of lemonade?" 

He was delighted that she had given him the com- 
mission, and went off at once to execute her orders. He 
must have found it difficult to reach the buffet, for two 
or three minutes passed without his coming back. She 
lost patience. 

"Mr. Monfrin is the most clumsy of men," she said. 
" My faithful dog — will you do me the immense favour 
of going to look for them — for him and his lemonade?" 

The faithful dog being out of spirits and less com- 
plaisant than usual, he pretended not to hear. A sud- 
den irruption of fresh arrivals caused the crowd to sway ; 
I was separated from Monica and was unsuccessful in 
my attempts to rejoin her. The orchestra was playing 
the introduction to a quadrille, when Mr. Monfrin re- 
appeared followed by Mr. Brogues and the latter's wife 
and elder daughter, whom he had just met. 

" I left my partner with you," he said to me. " Where 
is she?" 

"Don't you see her over there?" answered Sidonie. 
" She is about to dance with the Viscount de Trigudres. 
The Count and Countess de Morane are their vis-&- 
vis." 

Noticing the expression of annoyance on his face, she 
added : 

" You must excuse her. On occasions like this, she 
doesn't know what she is doing." 
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"Anyhow, be so kind as to drink this lemonade," 
he said, "and I shall feel less ridiculous." 

She drank it, and, taking the glass, he went off and 
did not return. 

Mrs. Brogues had taken this incident to heart. 

"Monica," she said to her husband, "has left Mr. 
Monfrin in the lurch, and is dancing for the second 
time with the Viscount de Trigu^res. You will see that 
she will end by compromising herself. You must go in 
search of her, and bring her back as soon as possible." 

Mr. Brogues looked at her with an air of surprise. 
This model of indifference was anxious about her daugh- 
ters, and was afraid they might be compromised. He 
hastened to obey, and as soon as the quadrille was over 
he returned with his prisoner, who appeared furious at 
being disturbed in her intentions and amusements. 

Half an hour later we were drinking tea, by ourselves, 
in the drawing-room at Mon-D6sir. Mr. Brogues left 
us before long to write some letters. Monica was still 
sulky. Mrs. Brogues seemed excited and fluttered. 
She had something she wished to say, and was seeking 
suitable words without finding them. 

"My dear child," she began at length, "your father 
and myself are of opinion that you do not study propri- 
ety to the extent you should." 

She had vowed, that day, to astonish everyone, and 
Niquette opened her almond-shaped eyes as wide as 
they would go. It was £he first time her mother had 
thought it necessary to give her a lesson in behaviour. 
Besides the expression, "Your father and I," was so 
exceedingly unusual. 

" Of what impropriety have I been guilty?" she asked. 
" I have danced at a country ball; is that my crime?" 
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" Certainly not. It is a recognised custom which 
pleases the vine-dressers, and does no harm to anyone. 
But you are, perhaps, too impulsive in your amusements, 
too ardent " 

" You have never led me to suppose so. How is it 
that you have waited till now to make the remark?" 

Mrs. Brogues coloured, and replied with some embar- 
rassment and hesitation: " Young girls are allowed a 
great deal of liberty, but you are no longer a mere girl, 
and I think it my duty to warn you that you are not 
always mistress of yourself." 

" When by chance one does amuse one's self, there can 
be no harm in doing so to one's heart's content. I 
adore dancing, and when I am happy I look happy. I 
can't help it. Do what you will with me, you will never 
make me a hypocrite." 

"Without being a hypocrite," answered her mother, 
in a most conciliating tone, " you might have been more 
polite to Mr. Monf rin, whom you positively insulted, and 
have shown less openly your preference for the Viscount 
de Trigudres. Your conduct will give rise to comment, 
you may be sure." 

" If I am to be obliged to regulate my conduct by the 
opinions of the Cumidres vine-dressers, what are we 
coming to?" 

It was now Sidonie's turn to interpose. 

"Vine-dressers," she said, "were not the only persons 
present. There were many people there from Epernay, 
and the Epernay people are fond of critioising their 
neighbours." 

"Let them criticise!" exclaimed Monica. "If the 
Viscount de Trigu&res has compromised me, he will 
rescue my reputation by marrying me. Between our- 
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selves, I think he is more than inclined to take this 
step." 

44 You are talking nonsense," said Mrs. Brogues 
sharply. " Even supposing that the Viscount de Tri- 
gu^res were really fond of you, neither your father nor 
I would ever consent to your marrying him. Moreover 
I am convinced that this young man has not the inten- 
tions you credit him with. I fancy, from some vague 
remarks his sister let drop, that he has a tie." 

Monica was taken aback. 

" A tie," she repeated. "What sort of an animal is 
that?" 

" Mamma means," replied Sidonie, " that the Viscount 
de Trigu&res is married without being married, and 
everyone knows that this kind of connection is more 
difficult to break off than any other." 

Oreat uneasiness was depicted on Monica's face, for 
the blow had told. 

"And you, Mr. Tristan," she appealed to me, "do 
you also believe that the Viscount de Trigu^res has a 
tie?" 

" I have no idea," I answered, " but I can affirm, with- 
out fear of l>eing mistaken, that he is not of the stuff of 
which good husbands are made." 

" You are turning the conversation. What you say 
refers to another matter entirely, of which I intend to 
be my own judge." 

" You would do well to mistrust your judgment, my 
dear," said her sister in a tone of benevolent and com- 
passionate authority. " However clear-sighted you may 
be, the Viscount de Trigueres is a perfect stranger to 
you." 

" A stranger ! I have met him at his brother-in-law's, 
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I have met him here, I have danced a polka and a quad- 
rille with him, we have talked together a great deal, and 
he has appeared to me to be intelligent, courteous, 
charming, and perfectly eligible." 

"Niquette, Niquette," said Sidonie seriously, "men 
must not be judged by what they say to us, but by what 
they say of us." 

"A tie," murmured Niquette, without listening to 
her. 

"In their behaviour to women," proceeded Sidonie, 
" men are consummate actors. To know them well, you 
must see them and hear them when they are amongst 
themselves, under no restraint, and free to appear in 
their true characters. The woman's man is an illusion. 
The real man is the man's man, and he is often very 
different from the other, but it is with the real man 
that a woman has to deal a fortnight after her marriage ; 
with him that she is condemned to spend the rest of her 
life. It is for this reason, that marriage is a stupid in- 
stitution, for primo " 

" Primo," interrupted Monica, "I am dying with 
sleep, and secundo, I am going to bed." 

She left the room, slamming the door behind her. 
Sidonie endeavoured to reassure us, by declaring that 
this fit of passion was only a flash in the pan. She 
explained to us that temperaments free from all alloy 
are an exception, that after carefully studying her sister 
she was of opinion that Monica was undoubtedly of a 
sanguine but still of a mixed disposition, and that she 
was in consequence an impulsive character of a partic- 
ular order, capable for instance of reflection and of sud- 
den changes of mood, for all of which reasons it was 
probable that she would pass the greater part of the 
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night thinking over what she had said and done, and 
would awake in the most excellent frame of mind im- 
aginable. Of this I was less convinced than my learned 
young pupil. In spite of the clearness of her demon- 
stration, she did not dispel all my doubts. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE SECRET. 

I am bound to admit that Monica by the following 
morning had regained her good humour. What is more, 
an incident occurred at lunch, which seemed to prove 
that she had thought matters over and was no longer 
anxious to renew her acquaintance with the partner 
who danced so well. While we were at dessert, a note 
arrived from the Countess de Morane. Acting on the 
belief that it is wise to strike while the iron is hot, she 
invited Mrs. Brogues and her daughters to a garden 
party that was to take place the following Thursday in 
her park. She did not add, that the gathering had 
been got up for the benefit of the viscount. 

Monica declared immediately that she would not go 
to this open-air party, giving, as her reason, that she 
had not a suitable dress. Her mother and sister pointed 
out to her that she had at least three, which could easily 
be rearranged for the occasion. She insisted that none 
of them were fit to wear, and that she did not propose 
to look disreputable. No one pressed her to alter her 
decision, as it was only reasonable to fear that, whatever 
good resolutions she might have made, there was at least 
a chance that in playing at lawn-tennis she would dis- 
play the same vivacity and ardour as she had shown when 
dancing the polka with the Viscount de Trigudres. 

Mrs. Brogues contented herself with saying: 
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" What excuse will you make? You will have to say 
that you are unwell." 

" We are not reduced to such an extremity," she re- 
plied. " The Abb§ Verlet has asked us to lunch one 
day, and I have promised him to bring my water-col- 
ours, and paint a picture of his Roman belfry." 

"But he left the choice of the day to us," said 
Sidonie. 

"Exactly, and I chose Thursday." 

It was ultimately arranged that I should lunch the 
following Thursday at Bussigny with my two pupils, 
and that, if she cared to, Mrs. Brogues would go alone 
to the garden party. At Monica's suggestion she wrote 
at once to the countess "to excuse her daughters. 

"Don't fail to add," said, with a smile, the im- 
pulsive young person whose moods were liable to change, 
" that engagements with the church are more important 
than all others, and must be attended to first." 

On her side, she dispatched a message to the Abb6, 
and everyone appeared satisfied. 

"Just what I told you," said Sidonie to me. 

" So I perceive," I replied, " and I can hardly believe 
my eyes." 

We started off, on the day fixed, at eight in the morn- 
ing. I remember that it came on cloudy for a while, 
and that we were caught in a sharp shower, all traces 
of which were quickly dried up by a burning sun. I 
also remember that Sidonie drove, nor have I forgotten 
that we took with us two bottles of champagne of a 
special brand, a duck pie, and a brioche. It was not 
that we were afraid of starving at Bussigny, or that Miss 
Verlet was an inexpert cook. On the contrary, she 

cooked exceedingly well, and her omelettes in particular 
7 
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were justly famous, but if we had not come to her as- 
sistance she would have been tied to her oven, and we 
should have had to lunch without her. I have not only 
a recollection of the pie, but also of the ducks that went 
towards its composition. The evening before, Monica 
and I happened to pass the poultry-yard, just as a 
kitchen lad had cut their throats. One of them, slip- 
ping from his grasp, had started to run, decapitated as 
it was. At this sight, which she had never witnessed 
before, Monica had given vent to a cry of horror. 
When her emotion subsided, she asked me how a head- 
less duck could contrive to run. 

" Why should it not," I had replied, " when every day 
you do a number of things without being perfectly 
sure that your head is on your shoulders?" 

After we had shaken hands with the Abbe and his 
sister, Monica at once set to work to fulfil her promise. 
After choosing the best view of the belfry, she installed 
herself on a camp-stool, opened her paint-box and began 
her sketch. We sat close by her on chairs that had 
been brought out for us. Sidonie, to whom idleness 
was a torture, crocheted. I did nothing but look on, 
and never had I felt happier. 

"Have you noticed," the Mistress of Arts asked me, 
"that Niquette never starts painting a water-colour 
sketch twice in the same way? Sometimes she draws 
her subject before painting it, at others she dispenses 
with a sketch altogether. One day she begins on the 
sky, and the next she leaves it to the last, or she takes 
it in turn to paint the important parts of her pic- 
ture or the accessories first. I can't help thinking 
that if I had her talent, I should like to proceed on a 
system." 
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"Of course you would," retorted Monica, "and that 
is just where we differ. It seems to me that if I had 
a system I should never do anything worth looking at, 
so, according to the mood I am in, I begin with the end, 
or end with the beginning. Chance is my divinity, and 
I have found out that she wishes me well." 

"Don't you think," persisted Sidonie, who did not 
readily abandon her ideas, "that if Niquette worked 
with more method, her painting would be more equal 
and definite, even if it didn't show more talent?" 

"She is always wrong, and you are always right," I 
answered; but pointing to the water-colour I added: 
"Still you must admit that she is often wrong in a 
very engaging way." 

Very pretty indeed on this particular day was the 
Miss Niquette, who had caused me such acute uneasi- 
ness. I had recovered from my alarm, was entirely re- 
assured, and blamed myself for my absurd fears. On 
our way to Bussigny I had kept her under constant 
observation, and I thought I was justified in believing 
that she had not once said to herself: " If I had liked, 
I could have gone to-day to a garden party where I was 
sure to meet him." There had not been a shadow on 
her forehead, nor the least suspicion of regret in her 
eyes. Perhaps she was beginning to feel the effect of 
her eighteen years. Perhaps she had burnt the last of 
her devils in the fire at the f 6te of St. John, She was 
cheerful, affectionate, and as pleasant as possible. While 
we were driving, she had paid me every little attention 
she could think of, protecting me from the sun and the 
rain, and lavishing on me her most delightful smiles. 
For two hours I watched her painting, and in all sin- 
cerity I do not believe I have ever passed two such short 
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and delicious hours, or been so conscious of the pleasure 
of living and having a soul. 

I approved of everything, was pleased with every- 
thing. The village, built on the sides of a road descend- 
ing to a valley along which ran a stream, appeared to 
me a Paradise. A woman, driving a cow, crossed the 
street, and both she and the animal seemed to ask: 
"What can they be doing there?" Some fowls were 
pecking on a heap of manure ; pigeons were cooing on 
the edge of a roof; a big white dog was lying on a pile 
of straw, and if he moved it was only to lick himself 
with evident signs of satisfaction, while further off, 
curled up before the entrance to a barn, a cat that had 
been watching us with a suspicious eye had become 
convinced of the purity of our intentions and had fallen 
fast asleep. Every now and then the Abb6 came out, 
exchanged a word with us and saw that everything was 
proceeding satisfactorily. Adhering to an old habit, 
he was bareheaded. He held hats in horror, which, 
he used to say, was the only reason he was not a cardinal. 

The general content extended even to the Roman 
belfry, which was proud of the interest it was exciting, 
proud that a pretty girl should have condescended to 
sketch it. It was my good fortune to be seated behind 
her. At intervals I bent over her and breathed the 
perfume of her black hair. I had never felt her so near 
me. Twice, when she threw back her head to look at 
her picture from a distance, her cheek grazed mine. 
Life had never seemed to me so sweet, so like a dream. 
I caught a vista of that enchanted land to which 
Chopin's music transported Mrs. Brogues, where one 
has what one longs for, where the impossible becomes 
possible. I was like an insect, that after long search 
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and much trouble has at last discovered the plant on 
which it can feed and live, and finds that all is for the 
best in the beat of all possible worlds. My poor exist- 
ence appeared to me as a golden link in the chain of 
destiny. A happiness beyond words had fallen to my 
share in the great distribution of the weal and woe of 
life, and what I was then feeling I thought I must feel 
for ever. Contented with my lot, I felt in harmony 
with the soul of the universe, which I blessed in silent 
adoration. 

" All this," the reader will say," because an unreason- 
able and whimsical girl, seated on a camp-stool, was 
amusing herself sketching an old belfry." Exactly, a 
girl, and that is sufficient cause. Our reason is so weak, 
that a trifle is enough to trouble and intoxicate it. But 
there are divine intoxications, and the man who has not 
experienced them has wasted his time on the earth. 
Certain though I might be that he is deaf to our prayers, 
I invoked that God who is not a person, that Great Un- 
known who is in us and in whom we are, and I said to 
him: "I do not ask you to give her a philtre to force 
her to love me, but give me the opportunity of render- 
ing her a great service, if possible, of risking my life for 
her, and whatever happens, may no one ever be dearer 
to her than I am, may no society be sweeter to her than 
mine. By an arrangement which it is in your power 
to make, may I never have to leave her. Order our 
lives in such a way that to the end we may be under 
the same roof, that I may never pass a day without hear- 
ing her voice and her laugh, and that I may die with her 
before my eyes and without her having guessed my 
secret." 

A few verses of an Arabian poet came into my mind— 
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"The spot, glistening with dew, where we halted, 
seemed to me so delicious that my heart throbbed with 
joy and gladness. There I formed a thousand strange 
wishes, and she was in all my desires." I softly mur- 
mured these verses, and as I repeated them, I gazed at 
a dainty, amber-coloured neck, that seemed to offer it- 
self to my lips, and yet I would rather have died than 
have allowed them to touch it. 

Such were my thoughts, when the noise of a horse's 
hoofs on the stones of the one street in Bussigny made 
me raise my head with a start. My dream was obscured 
by a hideous fog, the enchanted land vanished, and the 
golden link was shivered. The horse was a fine chest- 
nut, and was ridden by a man from whom I had thought 
myself delivered for ever. "Chance," she had said, 
" sometimes wishes me well." Was it chance that had 
procured us this unexpected meeting? A horrible sus- 
picion crossed my mind. 

She had also turned round, and appeared surprised. 

" The Viscount de Trigu&res, " she whispered. " When 
one wishes to lose anything " 

He passed close by us, apparently without noticing 
ns. We saw him stop at an inn. He dismounted, gave 
his horse to the ostler, struck into a lane, and made 
his way to a gate overgrown with vine, through which 
he passed without troubling to ring. 

"What business," asked Sidonie, "can he possibly 
have with the Abb6 Verlet?" 

"Don't you know," replied Monica, "that the abb6 
was his tutor?" 

Without further show of interest, she continued 
painting for twenty minutes, after which she washed 
her brushes without haste, put her paint-box in order, 
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shut it, packed up her traps, and started off in the 
direction of the parsonage, while her sister said to me : 

" Our day is spoiled, but I have learnt from personal 
experience that if events one imagines fortunate often 
turn out badly, disagreeable occurrences occasionally 
result in good." 

Whatever respect I might have for her personal ex- 
perience, I took the liberty of doubting whether the un- 
expected arrival of the viscount would have a satisfac- 
tory issue. We found him in the kitchen talking with 
Miss Verlet, who wanted him to stop to lunch, and was 
assuring him that, thanks to circumstances, he would 
not have to put up with the every-day fare of a priest. 
He excused himself on the score of the garden party, 
and of the promise he had made his sister that he would 
be back in good time. But the repeated solicitations of 
the excellent lady, whom I secretly anathematised, soon 
overcame his pretended resistance. 

I must have looked unhappy and out of humour, for 
the abb6 thought it necessary to take me on one side, 
and explain that he could not do otherwise than give his 
old pupil a friendly reception after not having seen him 
for three or four years. 

"Dare I remind you," I said to him, "that you spoke 
to me of him as an insignis nebulo f " 

"The tongue is unruly," he replied, "and remarks 
that are made in a wood at midnight must be for- 
gotten." 

Judging by the tremendous appetite exhibited by 
the Viscount de Trigudres, the lunch must have been 
excellent. To me it seemed execrable, as everything I 
ate tasted of the gall and bitterness that was in me. 
However, up to the end of the meal there was no fault 
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to find with the young man's behaviour, and he paid 
less attention to Monica than to Sidonie by whom he 
had voluntarily seated himself. He accommodated him- 
self to her character, and tried to win her approbation 
by informing her that he was rigorously methodical, 
that he never acted without long reflection, and that 
he carried his love of order to the pitch of keeping an 
exact account of his expenses. In reply, she stated that 
this was her own practice, and that her outlays were 
duly recorded in small pocket-books bound in green 
morocco. 

"There is this difference between us," he explained, 
" that my books are in red morocco. I must confess, 
too, that I only note on what my money has gone, in the 
case of useful and necessary expenses. Of stupid, un- 
mentionable outlays I merely give the figures, without 
any hint as to the destination. By unmentionable ex- 
penditures," he hastened to add, " I mean that which I 
regret having incurred. Supposing I give £80 for a 
horse, which six months afterwards I shall probably sell 
for half that price, I write in my book, 'Spent on such 
a day £80,' and there is nothing to prevent me imagin- 
ing that the money was given to a charity. Thanks to 
this precaution I am able to read over my accounts with 
satisfaction." 

" But it is precisely the stupid expenditure that you 
ought to give in detail," she said. "The usefulness of 
accounts is to teach us how to order our life." 

" That may be the object of the little green books, I 
allow, but the little red books have another purpose." 

"Take my advice, my dear viscount," broke in the 
abb§, " and for the future have them bound in green. - 
If to reform, you have been waiting for wisdom to 
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speak to you out of a pretty mouth, the miracle will 
have been worked beneath my humble roof." 

I did not relish this conversation, and the abbS's 
cheerfulness irritated me. At dessert, when Monica 
offered me half a peach she had just peeled, I refused 
it. This was the first time that it had occurred to me 
to do such a thing. 

After lunch, the Abb6 Verlet insisted on showing me 
his church, the interior of which had long been under 
repair, and which as yet I had not visited. " My church 
is my bride," he said, "and I have waited until she was 
presentable, to introduce you to her." 

The church he was so fond of showing is one of those 
ancient buildings that have been so often restored that 
they belong to no particular age. Some portions are 
modern, others are older, while a part of the nave, like 
the Roman belfry, dates back to the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. From the vestry to the altar, and 
the painted windows of the recesses, some of which were 
not without interest, he made me admire everything. 
Then he related to me in detail the history of the sacred 
building that he called his bride, but it would not do to 
question me upon the foundation of the church of Bus- 
signy, or on the changes it underwent in its youth, as I 
should not be in a position to reply. I listened to the 
abb6, or I made a pretence of listening to him, but my 
thoughts were elsewhere, and I do not remember a word 
of his interminable discourse. There was a touch of 
malice in his persistence. His sagacity had led him to 
divine my secret preoccupations, and the pleasure of 
tormenting a philosopher was too sweet to resist. 

When he had finished, and we had left the church, I 
said to him as we walked round the churchyard; 
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" Do you believe in the viscount's little red books?" 

"Yes," he answered, balancing a key he had in his 
hand. "It has always been a fancy of his to know 
exactly what he is doing, and he is really the most 
methodical of great sinners. He is never carried away 
by passion, he always knows his own mind, and every- 
thing he does is calculated. Just now he gave me twenty 
pounds for my poor, from which I conclude that he has 
a favour to ask me, or that in some way or other I can 
be useful to him. He appears harebrained, but is not. 
People who are really bereft of their senses imagine that 
their temporary fancies will last for ever. He knows 
perfectly well that his will be forgotten in six months, 
though he is not the less devoted to them on that ac- 
count. He is fond of being actively occupied, and his 
cold-blooded constitution allows him to pursue his vari- 
ous inclinations at the same time, without sacrificing 
one passion to another. When he was young, his father 
used to accuse him of hunting two hares at once, to 
which he used to reply: 'You will see: I shall kill them 
both. ' " 

"And since that time," I said, "he has often loved 
two women at once, preferring each of them to the 
other." 

" Loved," exclaimed the abb6, shrugging his shoulders. 
" Was he in love with the pie that he ate just now with 
so good an appetite? Love, to men like him, is mere 
desire. Add that it flatters his vanity and you may say 
of him : Oloriam suam amat plus quarn omnes ereaturas. 
But you look troubled and anxious? Are you uneasy 
on account of your pupils? You once said to me that 
you had no oure of souls." 

" You know better than I do," I answered, "that the 
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remarks a man makes in a wood at midnight must be 
forgotten." 

" Hum ! There's my sister. " 

"I have noticed," I replied, "that saints have a weak- 
ness for great sinners, and that in certain matters priests 
are more tolerant than philosophers." 

At this moment his sexton accosted him, and I left 
him, to see what my pupils were doing. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

AN UNDERGROUND STROLL. 

On returning to the house, I found Sidonie chatting 
alone with Miss Verlet in the kitchen. Their conver- 
sation must have been most interesting, for she had taken 
out a note-book, bound not in green but in brown leather, 
and, pencil in hand, she was writing from the dicta- 
tion of the abb6's sister. This saintly lady, whom I 
suspected of a weakness for great sinners, had also a 
special talent for making sloe brandy, a harmless and, 
I understand, most excellent drink, that requires a 
skilled and attentive preparation. Mr. Brogues, to 
whom she had made a present of a bottle, had declared 
it excellent, and Sidonie was anxious to have this won- 
derful recipe, being interested in cookery as in all other 
recipes. Method sheds a glamour over everything. 

On my asking her where her sister was she replied in 
an absent way: 

" She was here just now. You will find her in the 
garden." 

Muttering maledictions upon sloes, systems, and 
learned persons who are incapable of looking after their 
sister, I went into the garden. It was not large; a 
patch of vegetable ground, a few beds of pinks, and an 
arbour in which the abb6 used to shut himself up to 
write his sermons. In two minutes you had explored 
the whole of it. I walked straight to the arbour, but 
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found it empty. Retracing my steps, I re-entered the 
house, and wandered from room to room. In the course 
of my fruitless search, I remembered an old-fashioned 
engraving with which a copy I had once possessed of 
" The Vicar of Wakefield" was illustrated. I saw again 
distinctly, in my mind's eye, a carriage of which the 
door was open, and a .young girl getting into it, half 
willingly, half yielding to the persuasion of her com- 
panion. Her head thrown back, she was looking ten- 
derly at her seducer, whose arm was round her waist, 
and who was whispering to her those magic words 
which are irresistible. Very opportunely, however, I 
remembered that the Viscount de TriguSres had not 
come to Bussigny in a carriage. 

The abb6, who had done with his sexton, joined me, 
and deigned at last to sympathise with my uneasiness. 

"They must have gone for a walk," he said. "The 
ground rises close by, and there is a view over the 
surrounding country." 

We went out together, crossed an orchard, and arrived 
at the top of the hillock. Although at this season of 
the year there is much work in progress in the fields, 
the country appeared to me to be deserted. 

"The simplest way to find them," said the abb6, "is 
to call them. The expedient is not invariably success- 
ful, but it is the best at our disposal. I will hail De 
TriguSres as I used to hail him during our walks." 

He made a noise, which resembled the hooting of an 
owl, repeating it three times. There was no reply. 
I now lost my head entirely, and all the absurd, extrava- 
gant, and monstrous ideas which occur to a man who is 
mentally and morally upset flashed through my mind 
in the space of a few seconds. Entreaties bordering on 
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pressure, pressure that amounts to violence, an extorted 
consent that is a source of self-reproach till death, 
a shame of which the brand is borne for ever, the 
madness of a moment, a stain that is ineffaceable, any- 
thing seemed to me possible, everything seemed certain. 
My looks must have betrayed my mental agitation, for 
the abb& said to me: 

" EeaJly for a tutor you are too easily alarmed. You 
are too-ready to imagine the worst. I know my young 
man. I believe him capable of certain scruples, of re- 
specting the house of a priest, who has a claim on his 
consideration, and whose hospitality he has just ac- 
cepted." 

" Didn't you tell me," I answered, " that he had given 
you twenty pounds for your poor?" 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

" You are talking wildly. Did you look in my study? 
In the small room that I pompously call my library? 
You see, we shall find them there quietly billing and 
cooing." 

I again returned to the house, at so quick a pace that 
the abb§, though a good walker, had some difficulty in 
keeping up with me. The study was as empty as the 
garden, as empty as the dining-room, as the orchards 
and the country. Suddenly the abb6 exclaimed : 

" I know where they are. The key belonging to my 
underground passages is missing from its nail." 

The ground round Bussigny has been extensively ex- 
cavated and the different cuttings are connected by 
passages hewn in the rock. If tradition is to be be- 
lieved, these caverns used to serve as a retreat to a band 
of brigands or, according to another version, of coiners. 
Even at the present day villagers, who have been to 
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fetch the Abb6 Vferlet at night to a dying person, affirm 
that, before ringing, they heard strange noises beneath 
their feet, the clanking of chains, stifled cries, and the 
regular fall of a hammer on an anvil. The abbe's reply 
used to be: 

" I am exceedingly deaf, or sleep very soundly, for I 
have never heard anything." 

"There is no doubt," he continued, "that they are 
gone to visit my caves, of which, only just now, I was 
imprudent enough to speak to my former pupil. This 
ought to reassure you. There are occasions on which a 
wood is more dangerous than a cave." 

Entrance was obtained to the underground passages 
by a stone staircase, of which the steps were broken and 
displaced. The door was wide open, and the key was 
in the lock. My foot was on the first step, when I 
caught sight of the viscount on the last in the act of 
mounting. In His button-hole was a fine feathered 
pink, of a delicate rose streaked with purple, and in 
his right hand he held a lighted lantern. He raised his 
head and looked at me. Never had his contemptuous 
manner, never had his expression of arrogant and im- 
pudent self-conceit inspired me with such aversion. 
But what is the use of knowing everything there is to 
be known about Arabian philosophy? In my excite- 
ment and rage all I could do was to shout to him : 

" You mean to say that you two were there together — 
both of you!" 

He turned and said : 

"Be quick, Miss Monica, your governess is very 
angry. " 

He climbed the staircase, and treating me to his most 
cynical smile, whispered so that I alone heard him : 
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" Yes, the two of ua. You would not have wished us 
to have been three, I imagine?" 

I do not know what stopped me from striking him. 

"Sir," I answered in the same tone, " I knew you 
were insolent, but I did not think you so coarse, and 
directly " 

I had not time to finish my sentence, for Monica had 
appeared. She looked neither excited nor oonfused, 
nor ashamed, nor penitent, nor even embarrassed. Her 
beaming countenance expressed unmixed satisfaction. 
She was perfectly contented with herself and everyone 
else. Stooping to rid herself of the rubbish she was 
trailing after her, and to dust the flounces of her dress, 
she said to Sidonie, who had at last torn herself away 
from her writing : 

"You really must explore these passages one day. 
They are most interesting." 

"Are brigands or coiners to be met in them?" asked 
the abb6. " That is the point we have been discussing. " 

" You meet no one, but you see stalactites and petri- 
factions and all sorts of wonderful things." 

While she was describing these marvels, I noticed that 
the 'viscount had taken leave of Miss Verlet, and was 
preparing to go away. As he walked off, I ran after 
him. 

" I have a few words to say to you," I said. 

"You will say them to me elsewhere," )ie answered, 
drawing up his tall figure as if to remind me that I was 
one of those small men, of those insignificant beings 
with whom a viscount does not deign to concern him- 
self. " I have promised the Countess de Morane not to 
be late," he added, "and I always keep my word. 
Still I admit that I owe you some sort of satisfaction. 
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If you give me the exact title of that rare book you 
are so anxious to possess, I will do my best to procure it 
for you." 

With these words he left me and disappeared. Dur- 
ing the half -hour we still remained at the abb6's house, 
Monica and I did not exchange either a word or a look. 
When it was announced that the wagonette was ready, 
she went out first, sprang nimbly on to the box, and took 
possession of the reins. While Sidonie was saying good- 
bye to Miss Verlet, the abb6 crossed the court-yard with 
me, and having assured himself that no one could over- 
hear us, he said slily : x 

" My dear friend, like you I have been a tutor, and 
I, like you, have had my anxieties, but they did not re- 
semble yours." 

Leaning forward, he looked at me steadily. I put 
my finger on my lips, and without doubt he read in my 
eyes a mute entreaty which touched him, for he gripped 
my hand in a way that told me I had his secret sym- 
pathy. 

Between Bussigny and Mon-D6sir, Monica did not 
utter a syllable, but devoted her entire attention to driv- 
ing. Sidonie, on the other hand, seated opposite me, 
did not let a minute pass without propounding some 
advanced psychological problem which she had at heart 
and which, in the mood I was in, seemed to me desti- 
tute of the slightest interest. She had blamed Monica's 
escapade as much as I had, but she found less difficulty 
in pardoning her. After defining her as an impulsive 
character liable to revulsions of feeling, in her satisfac- 
tion with her formula, she had evinced an unalterable 
optimism in passing judgment on her sister. If the 
impulsive character, in a fury of anger, had chased her 
8 
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with a knife in her hand, she would have said with her 
accustomed imperturbability: "Leave her alone, her 
mood will change." Moreover, the unreasonable acts of 
others made her appreciate more keenly than ever her 
otfn wisdom. " Why don't they do as I do?" she would 
thmk. " Why have they not their ivory tower?" 

Her intentions were always good, and on this occa- 
sion, seeing I was preoccupied, she thought herself 
bound to use every effort to divert my thoughts, with- 
out perceiving what it cost me to listen and reply to 
her. Gifted with a purely masculine intellect, she 
lacked that woman's insight which, under certain cir- 
cumstances, is worth more than all the treasures of 
learning. The more one reasons the less one feels; the 
more cultured the mind is the weaker are the instincts. 
Always mistress of herself, her nerves had no pity for 
mine. 

Having learnt a few days back, from an article in a 
review, that a new German philosopher, who was begin- 
ning to be talked about, had just published an impor- 
tant book on the conception of good and evil, she had 
not rested until I had ordered it from Paris. She had 
found it full of original ideas, of brand-new ideas, to 
use her own expression, and deciding, after a superficial 
examination, that they were identical with her own, 
she had come to the conclusion that the author was a 
man of genius. Unfortunately, she had stumbled the 
previous evening on a passage in /which this man of 
genius declared that enlightenment was the privilege 
of the stronger sex, that women stand in need of religion 
or of prejudices, and that such of them as do not go to 
church, or pride themselves on having a rule of conduct 
other than their catechism, are absurd and ridiculous 
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creatures, who have mistaken their true vocation. This 
unlucky passage had overwhelmed her with indignation, 
and she was at a loss to understand how a great thinker 
could commit himself on some subjects to such shameless 
trash, how he could at once possess genius and be narrow- 
minded. 

It was this question that she was debating, without a 
suspicion that the only problem in which I was for the 
moment interested was to know exactly how long the 
Viscount de Trigudres and Monica had remained to- 
gether in the subterranean passages beneath Bussigny, 
or again how it had come about that a magnificent pink 
veined with purple had found its way from Monica's 
dress to the viscount's button-hole. The abb6 had 
presented it to the thoughtless young person, and had 
said, as he gave it her, that it was the only flower in his 
garden worthy of her acceptance. He had added that 
in the ugliest gardens there was almost always one 
flower of unsurpassed beauty, one that you might search 
for in vain in the most elaborately ordered beds. Na- 
ture, he thought, was a lover of equality, and was fond 
of giving the poor something the rich had to go 
without. 

Of what was Monica thinking? I thought that two 
or three times she attempted to catch my eye. In this 
she was unsuccessful. 

As soon as she got down from her seat, she came up 
to me and said : " You are angry with me and you are 
in the wrong. If you want an explanation I am ready 
to give you one." 

" It would be more correct to say that you owe me 
one," I answered. 

Circumstances favoured our tete-a-tete. Mrs. Brogues 
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had gone to the garden party, and the Countess de Morane 
had induced her to stop to dinner. Directly after we 
rose from table, Mr. Brogues left in a carriage to fetch 
his wife. Sidonie retired to her room, in a hurry to 
write out the victorious arguments with which she re- 
fated the untenable proposition of the German philos- 
opher. It was a fine July evening, and it was still day- 
light when Monica and I went out to sit on the terrace. 

"Mr. Tristan," she said, "I know what it is you are 
vexed at. I have had no trouble in guessing. In the 
first place the unexpected arrival of the Viscount de 
Trigueres was a disagreeable surprise to you, and you 
suspected me of " 

" It was more than a suspicion," I interrupted. " It 
was a certainty." 

" So you seriously believed in a rendezvous arranged 
by me, and accepted by him, unless it were the other 
way round? That is just what a person of superior in- 
telligence and a learned man would do. Of what use is 
your learning, if you can believe such absurdities? The 
Viscount de Trigu&res only knew by my mother's letter 
that I was going to Bussigny to-day. He thought it 
well to come there. If he had not come, I should have 
thought no more of him. I admit that I was almost 
sure he would come. I pass on to your second griev- 
ance. You are, perhaps, angry with us, with both him 
and me on account of our underground stroll?" 

" Angry ! To find fault with your conduct, one would 
have to be even more learned and even more narrow- 
minded than I am." 

- " Of course it is terrible, but, like Sidonie, I think 
that young French girls are subjected to a number of 
petty rules and regulations that are absolutely wanting 
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in common . sense, and quite unsuited to the times we 
live in. Aren't you aware that a young American girl 
thinks nothing of going for a drive with a young man 
whom she likes, and that it occurs to no one to be scan- 
dalised at her conduct?" 

" It is possible that American girls understand better 
than French girls how to take care of themselves, though 
I do not greatly approve of the liberties that are allowed 
them or that they take. Besides, every country has its 
own customs, and what is proper, at Chicago is by no 
means so in the department of the Marne." 

" Oh, don't lecture me! I have a holy horror of ser- 
mons. The truth is, by some means or other I wished 
to obtain some information of the utmost importance 
to me. I had been led to understand that the Viscount 
de Trigu&res had a tie. I thought I was being deceived, 
but I wished to be certain. My future conduct towards 
him would be decided by the way in which this ques- 
tion was settled, and I was resolved not to see him again 
in society before the point had been cleared up. To- 
day I know for an absolute fact that he is as free as 



air. 



" You asked him, I suppose: 'Is it true, sir, that you 
have a tie?' " 

" Do you take me for a fool? It is possible to ques- 
tion people in an adroit and indirect way." 

" And that was all that passed between you, while you 
were underground?" I asked anxiously. 

A thrill of terror traversed me when she replied in a 
voice as soft as velvet : " My good dog, as you are the 
only person to whom I am in the habit of telling every- 
thing as to my second self, you shall know all that oc- 
curred." 
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She paused, and for a few minutes it seemed to me 
that I was stifling for want of air. 

" We did not penetrate far into the cave," she began. 
" We were too occupied with each other to be much in- 
terested in the stalactites it may contain, but which I 
confess I saw nothing of. When I had found out what 
I wanted to know, I turned to go back. The Viscount 
de Trigudres, who was carrying the lantern, barred the 
way and said: 'I feel an insane longing to put out this 
light and to be alone with you in the dark. The sen- 
sation would be delicious. ' I answered him with a rail- 
lery that was quite American, I assure you : 'If you treat 
me a second time to any such impertinences, I will never 
see you again as long as I live.' He apologised, we 
walked on, and when we were a few feet from the en- 
trance he turned and said: 'You will at least allow me 
to state that you are the most adorable little creature 
I know. 9 At the same moment, by the purest chance, 
my pink fell out of my dress. I stooped to pick it 
up, but he was quicker than I was and said: 'I would 
sooner die than return it you. ' Ought I to have been 
angry?" 

I succeeded in assuming an admonitory air as I an- 
swered: 

" So you really believe yourself adorable, and you really 
imagine that he adores you?" 

" I believe and know that I like him, and that he likes 
me very much indeed." 

"But what is there in this man that you can like? 
I admit that Jie dances well. Beyond that I see noth- 
ing in him but what is eminently displeasing." 

" Once more the most wise Sidonie shall supply me 
with my answer. She once wrote this thought in her 
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diary : 'Men please other men by their good qualities and 
women by their faults. ' " 

" There are lovable faults, but his " 

"I am very much attached to you," she interrupted 
me in her turn, " very much attached to you indeed, but 
you will not claim to impose all your likes and dislikes 
on me." 

"No, you do not love him," I went on, my excitement 
growing. "You only think you love him. Your pas- 
sion only exists in your head, your heart is not affected 
in the least." 

" You have no scruple in contradicting yourself," she 
exclaimed with an air of triumph. " You were accusing 
me the other day of not using my head enough. I 
grant, that on this occasion I have not used it at all, 
that it is my heart alone that has spoken. But all's 
well that ends well, and all this, I answer for it, will 
end in a marriage. In less than a week, you will see 
the portly Countess de Morane arrive here, to ask my 
mother's assent. What am I talking about? — this little 
negotiation has already been opened. They have kept 
her to dinner to-day for the purpose of sounding her, 
bringing her round and entrapping her, and she will 
offer no resistance. After all, what does it matter to 
her? As to father, he will protest, get angry, and end 
by saying yes. If things were to go differently, my lik- 
ing would develop into a passion — yes, into a passion, 
and you would see what I should be capable of when 
governed by passion." 

I cast a look of hatred at this little creature, whom 
the viscount declared to be adorable. I should have 
liked to have annihilated her, to have reduced her to 
dust by a breath, and to have scattered the dust to the 
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four winds of heaven. What a relief for me, what a 
deliverance, if I conld have said : " She never existed, I 
saw her in a dream. It is with a dream I was in love; 
the dream has vanished, and she will never belong to 
anyone!" 

I was too mnch moved to remain seated, and I rose to 
my feet as I Baid: 

" Yon argue like a child, and show the most utter 
inexperience. This man you think you love is imper- 
tinent, coarse, and insolent, and the most barefaced 
cynic. You have only to look at his eyes, his smile to 
see that. Women for him are only a pastime, a toy, 
and he despises his toys. If your absurd wish were ever 
realised you would be the most unhappy of women. An 
archbishop of Eheims, who was sparing of his words, 
having to solemnize the marriage of a poor innocent girl 
who had been sold to some De Trigueres or other, to 
some idiot of a viscount with nothing to recommend 
him but his broad shoulders, his insolence, and his 
name, made them a speech which consisted of two sen- 
tences: 'Bemember, madame, that it is your duty to 
purchase peace at any price!' Then turning to the 
bridegroom, he added: 'And you, sir, do not make her 
pay for it too dearly!' That is what ought to be said to 
you, to you and to him, if ever you marry the libertine 
with whom you went for a stroll in a cave, and who stole 
a pink from you. But the marriage will not take place, 
and if all the world tried to bring it about, I would find 
means to prevent it. I do not wish this man to have you 
for his wife, and, you understand, he will not have you." 

She rose in her turn, and fixing on me her small, 
black eyes, which were darting flames, she said to me 
haughtily : 
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" What is the matter with you? Do you know what 
you are saying? What is the meaning of this fit of 
anger?" 

I had utterly lost my self-possession and was afraid I 
had betrayed myself. A shiver ran through my whole 
body. It was immaterial if the abb6 had guessed my 
secret or not; but if she had guessed it — There would 
have been nothing left me but to die of shame at her 
feet. I made an heroic effort, mastered my passion, and 
said in a cold, unconstrained voice: 

"You are right, you are absolutely right. Why 
should I interfere? Marry the devil if it pleases you to. 
Let him take you and keep you, I wash my hands of the 
business; it has nothing to do with me." 

I took a few steps backwards; Hooked at her, smiled, 
and called to her: "Well, my possessed little Japanese 
girl?" 

"Bad dog," she answered, without the least inclina- 
tion to laugh. 

I escaped to my room, and, once there, leant my el- 
bows on my table and my head on my hands and sobbed 
like a child. 



CHAPTER IX. 

A DELICATE COMMISSION. 

I had been angry with Monica for a few hours: she 
was angry with me for a fortnight. It was not that she 
bore me a grudge for the harsh things I had said to her, 
and that I continued to say to her from time to time, 
but she could not forgive me for having insulted her 
idol. If you lay sacrilegious hands on women's idols 
you are a lost man, as they set as much store on them 
as on their beauty. Without saying a word to me, this 
fervent admirer of the Viscount de Trigudres had stopped 
her English and German lessons, a proceeding I took 
no notice of. Although I had never kept her under 
very severe discipline, I had made up my mind to be 
still less exacting after her eighteenth birthday, and to 
trust to her own good feeling. In the morning she 
ceased to appear in the study, and during the rest of the 
day she pretended to ignore my presence. Slow as 
Sidonie was to perceive the feelings and troubles of other 
people, absorbed as she was in her ideas and theories, 
she could not help remarking that something had oc- 
curred between her sister and myself. She questioned 
me, and was much impressed by what I told her. Al- 
ways optimistic, however, she assured me that Monica 
would not be long in restoring me her affection, and, 
as a still greater consolation, she went out of her way to 

116 
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make herself agreeable to me. As I have said, her in- 
tentions were excellent, but they were too apparent. 

In the mean time a week had passed without anything 
being seen at Mon-D6sir of the Countess de Morane or 
the Viscount de Trigudres. I was delighted, in spite of 
my wish to encounter the young man again. The fear 
of a scandal from which Monica's reputation might 
have suffered had restrained me from calling on him, 
and asking him for an explanation of certain remarks 
of his that rankled in my mind. At the same time, I 
had determined that if he showed himself at Mon-Desir 
I should take occasion to have a quiet conversation with 
him, with a view to convincing him that the governess 
of the Miss Brogues was a man. I am of a peaceful dis- 
position, and have little taste for brawls or duels, yet a 
meeting with this enemy of my happiness would not 
have been disagreeable to me. That you may not think 
me ridiculous, I will tell you in confidence that I am a 
very good shot with a pistol. Indeed pistol-shooting is. 
the only sport in which I excel. Sidonie and myself 
used occasionally to amuse ourselves by shooting at a 
target, and she used to be astonished at my skill. This 
circumstance may be held to confirm the assertion of 
the Abb6 Verlet touching the riches of the poor, and 
the fcgly gardens in which bloom wonderful flowers, 
that you would not expect to find there. However, I 
could not flatter myself that the viscount had been in- 
formed of my warlike projects, and that he was refrain- 
ing out of prudence from affronting my anger. I do 
him the justice of believing that he was afraid of noth- 
ing whatever, and of me less than anybody. There was 
nothing for it, therefore, but to suppose either that he 
had never had any serious intentions on Monica, or that 
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he had suddenly changed his mind, a thought in which 
there was a sweetness and balm that soothed my spirits. 
I had no doubt that Monica had formed the same con- 
clusions, though on her the effect was very different. I 
watched her closely, and observed, as the days went by, 
that she grew more and more impatient and nervous. 
One afternoon from my window I saw her walking on 
the terrace. Every other minute she stood still and 
gazed intently at the valley and the road to Epernay, 
looking, no doubt, for some one who did not come, and 
hoping for an event that did not happen. On several 
occasions when giving orders to the servants she gave 
way to unreasonable fits of irritation without apparent 
motive. Were they to blame, if the man on whose 
coming her heart was set kept her waiting, if the event 
that she had foreseen and foretold were delayed by an 
unexpected obstacle? My fear was lest in her growing 
impatient, and being incapable, as I knew her to be, of 
bearing up against perplexity and uncertainty for long, 
she should take some thoughtless step, or write one of 
those letters that one would wish to recall as soon as sent. 
Sidonie, to whom I communicated my apprehensions, ex- 
plained to me that her sister had in an equal degree two 
kinds of pride, one false and the other true. The former 
made her despise advice and prevented her from following 
it, the latter would always preserve her from humiliating 
faults. I was scarcely reassured by this learned analysis 
of the situation, but events proved that Sidonie was right. 
One evening, towards the close of dinner, seventeen 
days after our excursion to Bussigny, Mrs. Brogues an- 
nounced languidly that that afternoon she had seen the 
Countess de Morane, who was inconsolable owing to the 
departure of her brother. 
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"The Viscount de Trigu^res has gone?" said Mr. 
Brogues. 

" Yes, he left two or three days ago. He is visiting 
some relations near Bheims, after which he returns 
straight to Paris." 

Her younger daughter turned pale, and kept her eyes 
fixed on her plate. 

" I am surprised," pursued Mr. Brogues, "that he has 
gone away without even leaving his card here. I gave 
him credit for more politeness." 

"It seems that he can be impolite," replied Mrs. 
Brogues, " or perhaps, for some reason that I know 
nothing about, he has taken a dislike to Mon-Desir. 
It is a misfortune," she added, with a suspicion of a 
smile, "we shall easily get over." 

She cast a glance in the direction of Monica, who 
raised her eyes and regained her usual colour. Her 
true pride enabled her to receive wounds without ap- 
pearing to feel them. 

It would be an impudent falsehood on my part did I 
dare to deny that the news of the departure of the 
Viscount de Trigufires caused me that intense and pro- 
found joy which dilates the heart and enraptures the 
soul. Not that this joy was unalloyed. There was the 
doubt as to how Monica would take this painful disillu- 
sion. It was to be expected that she would lay the 
blame on everyone, and especially on me, while out of 
amour propre she would feel nothing but contempt and 
aversion for the unhappy confidant to whom she had 
imparted her false hopes. It seemed to me that she 
had frowned on me for centuries. To live with her, and 
yet apart from her, was to me one of those afflictions 
which, if they last long enough, become a regular torture. 
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The next day, two hours before dinner, I took a stroll 
through the vineyards, my favourite walk. It is said 
that the vine country is wanting in picturesqueness; 
these vineyards at any rate have a charm and a gran- 
deur of their own. Here and there they afford distant 
views over the plain of Chdlons. The steep, undulating 
slopes on which the poles are ranged in lines rising one 
above the other captivate the eye by the changing for- 
mation of the ground and a happy contrast of lines, 
some smooth, some abrupt, some curved, some broken. 
At their foot runs a fine river and they are crowned by 
a forest. I used also to admire them for the irreproach- 
able way in which they were kept, for their exemplary 
neatness, which reminded me of a Dutch garden, and I 
was interested in the successive dressings they received, 
and the minute and varying care that was incessantly 
bestowed on them. They are worked on winter and 
summer, year in, year out. The earth that falls away 
from them is brought back to its place, and the heaped- 
up manure is distributed amongst them. They are re- 
newed, repaired, dug, dressed, raked, hoed, and watered, 
and the day on which their black or close-grained 
golden grapes are harvested, the men who have attended 
to them are justified in saying that they have earned 
their reward. 

A heavy shower and some hail had fallen a little after 
sunrise, and, as always happens under such circum- 
stances, everyone was agreed that all was over. A vine- 
dresser I met informed me that the grapes had had a 
fright but were unhurt. After leaving him, I mounted 
to a sort of terrace, from which I looked down upon the 
spire and red roofs of Cumifires. The sight of this 
flourishing village only recalled unpleasant memories. 
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Turning my back on it, I was walking on along a path 
which leads to a gate giving access to the park of Mon- 
Desir, when, a short distance off I caught sight of 
Monica. She was wearing a large peasant's bonnet, and 
it seemed to me that she was coming to meet me. My 
heart beat fast. I was not mistaken, for she came 
straight up to me and held out her hand as if nothing 
had happened. She questioned me upon the damage 
done by the hail and seemed glad to learn that it did 
not amount to anything very terrible. She interested 
herself in the vines as if they had been living creatures, 
just as she did in animals, whom she did not like to see 
ill-treated. Human beings — did not matter so much. 

Suddenly, changing both her tone and the subject, she 
said: 

"Well, so you are contented, happy, delighted." 

I was so afraid that she had guessed my secret, that I 
looked at her for an instant without venturing a reply. 
Her expression reassured me. There was no hidden 
meaning in her words. 

"I assure you," I said, "that whatever makes you 
suffer will never make me glad." 

" A thousand thanks, but great philosophers are always 
pleased to be able to say to themselves: 'That foolish 
girl refused to listen to me. She knows better now, 
and is aware that I was right, and she was wrong. ' " 

" Everyone makes mistakes, not even excepting great 
philosophers. Fortunately there is no crime in being 
in error." 

She started off up the path, walking a step or two in 
front of me. 

"Yes," she said, " I made a mistake, and lam obliged 
to allow that this good-looking young man has no char- 
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acter, unless he has three or four, and in any case that 
he is perfectly unscrupulous. I have my doubts, though, 
still. I should like to be certain that there is no mys- 
tery, no underhand dealing at the bottom of the whole 
affair, that no one has been making mischief." 

" Who is it that you suspect?" 

" It is not you. But mamma saw the Viscount de 
Trigudres at the garden party, and since then she prob- 
ably saw him again at the Countess de Morane's or else- 
where, for latterly she has often been away from home. 
I should like to be sure that she has not thrown cold 
water on his intentions. It would be quite possible, 
that this sister who seemed so anxious to see her brother 
married had sounded mother, or at least made vague 
approaches to her, which were so unfavourably received 
that she decided to go no further in the matter." 

" It would astonish me if your mother had refused an 
offer of marriage on your account, without speaking to 
you about it, or telling you that it had been made. 
Her rather nonchalant character and her natural neu- 
trality would prevent her acting precipitately." 

" Yet you must remember how sharply she .blamed me 
for having been too gracious to my good-looking partner. 
Was she indifferent then?" 

" If you have your doubts, why don't you question 
her?" 

She stopped and turned round. We had reached the 
iron gate, which was overshadowed by two hazels. She 
picked a nut, rolled it for a moment between her fingers, 
looked at it closely, then threw it to the ground, glanced 
at me, and said : 

" You will laugh at what I am going to say. I am 
not exactly afraid of mother, and yet she intimidates 
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me. We have certainly no reason to complain of her, 
She lets us do almost what we choose, and she takes the 
most gracious interest in our dress. She is kind, and 
easy to get on with, and when she can do so without 
inconvenience to herself, she likes nothing better than 
to indulge our fancies. Yet Sidonie, the great solver of 
enigmas, once said to me : *I should like to know mother's 
real character. When I speak to her, I don't know 
exactly to whom I am speaking. Sometimes she treats 
us like her daughters, sometimes like strangers, and 
there is in her a woman we know nothing about, and 
shall never get to know. * It is to this stranger that 
I do not care to speak again about the Viscount de 
Trigu^res." 

She took hold of both my h^nds, kept them for a 
moment in hers, and added with an expression of angelic 
tenderness: 

" I am no longer a hateful little Japanese girl, but a 
good little person and you are my faithful dog. Isn't 
that so?" 

"It seems to me that I have never been anything else." 

" But you have, indeed you have. The other day you 
spoke to me in a tone of voice, such a tone — I did not 
recognise you any more, and you really frightened me : 
I thought you were going to eat me. But don't let us 
talk any more of that ; I am magnanimous and will for- 
give you your strange outburst, if you will ask mother 
the question that I daren't ask her." 

" I will try to find an opportunity, although to tell 
the truth " 

" No 'althoughs' ! And procure this opportunity and 

as quickly as possible. You know that I don't like 

waiting. " 
9 
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"Very well, but on one condition." 

"Which is?" 

" You will promise me that whatever reply I bring 
you, you will believe me?" 

"I swear that I will — and I will also believe, that 
with the exception of yourself, all men, no matter who 
they are, are not worth the nut I have here, which be- 
fore it was ripe has been eaten by a worm." 

She crushed beneath her foot the worm and the nut. 

Each of us absorbed in our respective thoughts, we 
crossed the park without uttering a word. The com- 
mission I had so compliantly undertaken was a weight 
on my mind. It had long been arranged, by a sort of 
tacit understanding, that I belonged to the family, and 
all matters were openly discussed in my presence. Still 
I should have felt that I was abusing my position, had I 
taken upon myself to comment without reserve on the 
offer of marriage that might be made to my pupils. I 
was afraid their mother might consider my action indis- 
creet. On the footing I was with her, I hardly knew 
how far I could venture to go. Mrs. Brogues was not 
one of those accommodating women who are easily ap- 
proached, who never take offence at being questioned, 
or vent their displeasure on those who interrogate them. 
There was some risk in addressing yourself to her; it 
was well to wait until she came to you. She sometimes 
treated me as a man who enjoyed her confidence, whom 
she only reproached with not being sufficiently alive to 
his privileges and with erring from an excess of reserve, 
while on other occasions I was for her a mere intruder, 
of whose curiosity she was suspicious and whom she 
seemed concerned to keep at a distance. But I had 
given my word. I could not draw back. It so happened 
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that, on nearing the house, we became aware that Mrs. 
Brogues was at her piano; that she was revealing to the 
instrument the secrets of that stranger of whom her 
daughters stood in awe. My imperious mistress pointed 
to the door of the drawing-room, which was ajar, and 
whispered : " Go along." She hurried off, and I pushed 
open the door and went in. 

Mrs. Brogues, on seeing me, knitted her fair eyebrows. 
She had deigned one evening to speak to me of the 
thoughts with which music inspired her, and she bore 
me a grudge as the cause of her having cast pearls before 
swine. She went on playing while I racked my brain 
to the utmost to hit on an ingenious preamble and cun- 
ning circumlocutions with which to introduce my deli- 
cate topic. This trouble was unnecessary. Without 
finishing the piece she was playing, or leaving her music- 
stool, she turned towards me, motioned to me to come 
nearer, and said: 

" Sir, you are Monica's intimate confidant. She hides 
nothing from you, and just now, if I am not mistaken, 
you were together. The poor child has been greatly 
mortified and cruelly disappointed. In what state of 
mind did you leave her?" 

44 1 can assure you, madame, that she is most reason- 
able. She recognises that she has been mistaken, and 
that she was under a delusion." 

" Yes, that is the case," she assented, "a pure delu- 
sion. " 

" You do not think," I went on, " that the Viscount 
de Trigu&res had ever any serious thoughts of asking 
her hand? The Countess de Morane has never made 
any overtures to you of the kind?" 

" None whatever. Although such a marriage seemed 
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to me absurd and most ill-assorted, and the Viscount de 
Trigudres is, in my opinion, the last man in the world 
that Monica should choose for her husband, I should 
not have allowed myself to decide so grave a question 
without having talked the matter over with her father, 
or even without having spoken to her on the subject. 
Of this I hope she is sure." 

I knew what I wanted to know, and the reply was 
what I had wished ; but my pleasure was spoiled when 
Mrs. Brogues added : 

"I am delighted with what you tell me as to the state 
of her heart, and to think that she has accommodated 
herself so quickly to circumstances. I hope now that, 
after thinking the matter over, she will perhaps decide 
without too much repugnance on accepting a proposal 
that will shortly be made her." 

"What proposal?" I asked uneasily. 

"You must have noticed," she proceeded, "that Mr. 
Monf rin is a frequent visitor here and pays much atten- 
tion to Monica. She was impolite to him, and, feeling 
the rebuff, he has ceased his visits. However, I met him 
the other day, and did my best to heal his wounded sus- 
ceptibilities. I pointed out to him that Monica was 
still only a child, and that he ought to forgive her her 
thoughtless conduct, and her heedlessness to which no 
importance need be attached. I explained to him that 
at bottom her character is excellent. I even added, at 
the risk of going too far, that she had admitted her 
mistake and that if she could see him again she would 
consider herself bound to repair it. If I have said too 
much, I rely on you to come to my assistance. She lis- 
tens to no advice but what you give her, and in this 
matter you could render us valuable service. Mr. Mon- 
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frin will dine here in a few days. Try to induce her to 
give him a favourable reception. Of all marriages that 
she could possibly make, this would be most to my taste. 
Mr. Brogues is of the same opinion as myself. He is 
convinced, as I am, that no man is more capable of 
making our daughter happy. Do you not think so too? 
It has struck me that you were well disposed towards 
him?" 

" It is in his favour, madame," I answered with great 
diplomacy, " that he bears but little resemblance to the 
young man whom you so properly described as an in- 
supportable puppy." 

She gave me a very strange look, accompanying it by 
an indistinct exclamation of which I was unable to guess 
the meaning. I had no time to elucidate the point. 
The first bell for dinner rang, and she mounted at once 
to her room where her maid awaited her. 

The same evening I acquainted Monica with what had 
passed, without however making any allusion to Mr. 
Monfrin. She had given me her word that she would 
believe me and she kept it. Personally, I also was in an 
excellent frame of mind, and the future appeared to me 
in the most agreeable light. She and I had signed a 
treaty of peace. I was no more in quarantine, she had 
restored me her confidence, and for two minutes she had 
held my hands in hers. Mr. Monfrin and his obstinate 
suit caused me scarcely any uneasiness. She had so 
often told me what her feelings towards this admirer 
were, that I was sure that I had nothing to fear from 
him. I knew too that Mr. Brogues, however anxious he 
might be to have as his son-in-law the son of his old 
friend, would under no circumstances force his daugh- 
ter's inclinations, while, apart from this fact, Miss 
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Monica Brogues was not one of those people who allow 
themselves to be disposed of against their will. 

" One aspirant is gone for good," I said to mys'Jf as 
I strode np and down my room, "and she will never 
marry the other." 

That night the watch-dog, for the first time for along 
while, slept eight hours on end in profound tranquillity, 
and awoke without having seen the devil in his dreams. 



CHAPTEE X. 

ENGLISH VIRTUES AND FRENCH VICES. 

As Mrs. Brogues had promised him, though not dar- 
ing to expect her prediction would he fulfilled, Mr. 
Monfrin had no reason to complain of Monica, when 
next he appeared at Mon-Desir. She smiled on him 
graciously, and his reception was all he could wish. She 
even carried her amiability to the point of playing with 
and caressing in his presence a magnificent parrot that 
he had made her a present of. One day when visiting 
the aviaries at Beauregard, where Mrs. Isabel and her 
son lived together, and which was their joint property, 
she had stopped before this fine bird and been imprudent 
enough to admire it. The next morning he had brought 
it her. 

"See ho^I take care of him," she said. "I hope 
he is fat enough and healthy enough, yellow enough, 
green enough, and red enough!" 

Unfastening his chain, she made the bird perch on 
her fist; she looked into his eyes, allowed him to nibble 
her cheek, and kissed him on his big, hooked beak. It 
seemed to me that Mr. Monfrin considered all these 
favours as bestowed on himself, the parrot like a faithful 
go-between transmitting to him whatever he received. 
I thought that the unfortunate man blushed with joy 
beneath his thick brown beard, and I grieved over Mon- 
ica's deplorable habit, in her behaviour to this diffident 
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but persevering suitor, of alternating good treatment 
with bad and comfort with vexation. Seeing him so 
happy, I was sure that that very evening he would once 
more inform his mother of his irrevocable resolution to 
request the hand of Miss Monica Brogues, and that he 
would again attempt to overcome her opposition, while 
it did not seem to me impossible that this English lady, 
who after all was not of bronze, should end by capitulat- 
ing. As I took a great interest in Mr. Monfrin, I 
should have liked to have spared him the cruel deception 
he was preparing himself, and to have said to him: 
"You are imprudent. On no account make up your 
mind to take this step. One should learn in this world 
to content one's self with semi-happiness. You see her 
now as often as you choose. Carry out your intentions 
and you will cease to see her." 

Always knowing his own mind, but free from conceit, 
he was more inclined to accept help than advice. He 
wanted no one to show him his way, but he was not 
averse to being helped over a bog, and I did not foresee 
that the very next day he would put me in a most em- 
barrassing position. 

I had driven over to Epernay to fetch a consignment 
of books from the station that I had ordered from Paris, 
some of them for myself and some for Sidonie, and I 
was on my way homewards when I passed Mr. Monfrin 
in an open carriage. He sprang out of his trap and ran 
after me. 

" Could you spare me an hour?" he asked me. 

"Two, if you like." 

" In that case, please let your carriage go on alone, 
and be so kind as to get into mine. After you have been 
where I wish to take you, you will drive home in it." 
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I at once fell in with his request, and he ordered his 
coachman to proceed to Beauregard. " I have a great 
favour to ask of you," he resumed, "and as I have the 
most absolute confidence in you " 

" That does not surprise me," I interrupted him, smil- 
ing. "It is a declaration that is often made me, and I 
am much afraid that women will never go beyond it." 

He looked so serious that I soon dropped my pleasan- 
tries, and, being concise in his speech, he explained to 
me briefly that his mother wished to have a few moments' 
conversation with me. He added that the happiness of 
his whole life might depend on what passed between us. 
I understood what he meant at the first word he uttered. 
What a mission he was charging me with ! His man 
was indeed well chosen ! Well disposed though I might 
be to him, I wished him and his confidence further. 
Still I resisted my first impulse. Not wishing him to 
think me hostile to his projects, I assured him that he 
would be satisfied with me, that I would plead his cause 
with his mother by speaking of Monica as highly as I 
thought of her, while I reflected, in petto, that were I 
ever to go on the stage I should act with great fidelity 
to nature the parts of confidants in tragedies. While 
Areas, however, was only the confidant of Agamemnon, 
I occupied that post in relation to everyone. 

In ten minutes we reached Beauregard, the manorial 
seat that for fifteen years had been in the possession of 
commoners for whom it had not been built. The park, 
enclosed by walls, and stretching along the Marne, was 
immense and indeed princely. Ten families could have 
found room in the mansion that was only inhabited by 
a mother and her son, together, it is true, with a troop 
of servants. At long intervals, guests from Paris or 
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England enlivened its solitude, especially during the 
hunting season. The rest of the year entire suites of 
rooms remained deserted. Mrs. Monfrin had them 
scoured, cleaned, dusted, and waxed every week. Her 
sleep would have been disturbed if over her head there 
had been a dirty or dusty floor. 

We found her in a huge sitting-room, seated before 
an embroidery frame. Her son introduced me, saying 
as he did so : 

"Mother, this is Mr. Tristan, who has been good 
enough to put himself to the trouble of coming here to 
give you the information you wish." 

With these words he discreetly retired. 

Mrs. Isabel Monfrin, nee Wickson, who had been 
beautiful and had not forgotten the fact, and who wore 
her white hair, as abundant as it was silky, as an em- 
press wears a diadem, had grown thinner as she had 
grown older. Her face seemed to have lengthened, and 
was hollow, and if her tall figure was still as upright as 
a sapling, her shoulders had become angular and her 
elbows sharp. She began by fixing upon me her round, 
hard eyes, that resembled agate marbles; she was mak- 
ing an inventory of my person. Apparently my ugliness 
struck her as comical, and whatever amused her found 
grace in her sight. On a table close at hand were strewn 
a number of copies of Punch; she liked caricatures. A 
smile took shape on her lips, in which there was no 
trace of malevolence. After examining me from head 
to foot, she subjected me to a second test, by addressing 
me in English. She had been told that I was professor 
of languages to the Miss Brogues, and was anxious to 
know what sort of English I had taught them. After 
my first few sentences, she paid me the compliment of 
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saying that I belonged to the small number of French- 
men who can speak a foreign language without mangling 
it and making themselves ridiculous. My face and my 
accent were already two points in my favour. 

"And what English works, Mr. Tristan, do you read 
with these young ladies?" 

I replied that after having read several of Macaulay's 
essays, and five or six of Shakespeare's plays, we were 
translating chosen extracts from all the modern poets, 
from Shelley to Tennyson and Browning. 

"I trust," she said, "that you choose the extracts 
carefully. But do you really think that the French can 
understand Shakespeare?" 

"The little we can understand of him, madame, is 
sufficient to prove to us that he possessed great talent." 

" However that may be, Mr. Brogues has occasionally 
the most singular ideas. Fancy his having a tutor for 
his daughters! Is the post of tutor to young ladies an 
agreeable one, Mr. Tristan?" 

" It is made very easy for me, madame, by the friendly 
feeling that is shown me." 

"I congratulate you. Still Mr. Brogues did not 
think of everything. Miss Sidonie is very pretty; in- 
deed, I consider she is quite beautiful. What would 
have happened, Mr. Tristan, if you had fallen in love 
with this charming girl?" 

" It is a misfortune from which Providence has pre- 
served me." 

"And now," she continued in French, "to our busi- 
ness. My son, although he is not given to talking, has 
no doubt told you what it is I wish to discuss with you. 
I must beg you to answer my questions with perfect 
frankness, a quality somewhat rare in France, and on 
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the other hand yon may be sure that nothing of what 
you tell me will go any farther. You can count upon 
my discretion, on my loyalty as an Englishwoman." 

I was almost inclined to ask her, why she condemned 
herself to remain in a country corrupt to the core, in- 
stead of going to live in discreet and loyal England where 
she had a married daughter, I thought it better to bow 
respectfully, and she began at once upon the matter she 
had at heart. 

"My son," she said, "owing to some inexplicable 
whim, wishes to ally' himself by marriage with the 
Brogues family. They are people against whom I have 
great prejudices which I shall never be induced to 
abandon." 

It is well, madame, to mistrust one's prejudices." 
Allow me. I had a great-uncle, a cavalry colonel, 
who taught me, when I was quite young, that preju- 
dices are the advance-guard of principles. It is they 
that do the reconnoitring and warn the main army. 
My prejudices have never deceived me. You have no 
prejudices, Mr. Tristan?" 

" I endeavour to have as few as possible, and yet I 
flatter myself that my principles are good." 

" Assuredly. That is your reputation and I may add 
that it is not belied by your appearance. But to pro- 
ceed, I have no prejudices against Mr. Brogues. Al- 
though he has singular ideas, and gives his daughters 
tutors, he also is a man of principle and a clever busi- 
ness man, who has made his fortune by most honourable 
means. No, I have nothing to say against Mr. Brogues. 
But Mrs. Brogues ! — I know several people at Epernay 
who affirm there is some truth in what is said of her; 
others pretend there is not. Under such circumstances, 
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one may be sure that there is. Be frank, Mr. Tristan, 
and admit that there is." 

"The most ridiculous stories have been circulated 
about Mrs. Brogues. I have lived for nearly two years 
under her roof. During that time, she has never said 
or done anything which could lead me to suppose that 
«he was an unprincipled woman." 

4< Personally," she went on, " I do not like women who 
have such velvety eyes." 

She could make this criticism fearlessly, it being im- 
possible to apply this reproach to her. 

" I like just as little the mothers of families who go 
shooting alone in forests. Why does she not take her 
husband with her?" 

" His time is much occupied, and he does not care for 
shooting." 

" You are not saying what you think. Do what you 
will, you are a Frenchman. But, after all, it is not Mrs. 
Brogues that my son wishes to marry. And now, Mr. 
Tristan, since he is bent on entering this family, why, I 
ask you, is he not in love with Miss Sidonie, with whom 
I have no fault to find?" 

" To reply to your question, madame, is as hard as t6 
give you the reason why certain birds prefer hempseed 
to chickweed. Should we ever be in love if we knew 
why we were in love?" 

*' So far as I am concerned that is a point I have never 
been in any doubt about. When I married, I knew per- 
fectly well what I was doing. The reason is that my 
love has always been prompted by my judgment, and if 
my son's affection proceeded from the same source he 
would be in love with Miss Sidonie, who has always 
seemed to me a most judicious young person. Is it true, 
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as is reported in Epernay, that she does not wish to 
marry?" 

" Her father declares that she will only marry a hus- 
band made to order, and that the tailor who makes that 
class of article has yet to be discovered." 

" That is the reason why no one has asked her hand. 
Suitors are afraid of exposing themselves to a certain 
refusal. But we are trifling. Let us pass on to the 
younger of the Miss Brogues. I will not ask you why 
my son is in love with her, as you think that we do not 
know why we love. The fact is, she is not pretty. Oh, 
don't contradict me. Tou see faces like hers on screens. 
She is a little Chinese girl." 

" Rather Japanese than Chinese in my opinion." 

"We won't quarrel as to whether she comes from 
China or Japan. You are somewhat given to splitting 
hairs, Mr. Tristan. What seems to me absolutely cer- 
tain is, that, to my mind, she is unpleasing and very 
badly brought up, or rather not brought up at all. She 
is a giddy madcap. She has no sense of behaviour, no 
feeling for what is proper. When I saw her for the first 
time, she was six years old, and she had just climbed to 
the top of an apple tree. I asked her to come down to 
shake hands with me. What do you suppose was her 
answer? She put out her tongue at me. Does she oc- 
casionally put out her tongue at you, Mr. Tristan?" 

"Never, madame. She has dropped the habit." 

"Possibly. Four years later, she came into her 
mother's drawing-room, her arms bare, and with noth- 
ing on her little body but — well, in a most perfunctory 
costume. An old gentleman wearing gold-rimmed 
spectacles was present. She asked him to lace her up." 

" This is another habit that she has dropped. If your 
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calculation is correct, she was then ten years old, and I 
guarantee you that to-day " 

" She was at least fifteen when I saw her play at cro- 
quet. She was wearing a pretty hat, perfectly new, 
which took the liberty of falling over her eyes. Instead 
of fastening it with a pin, she snatched it off her head, 
rolled it up into a ball and trod it under her little Chi- 
nese or Japanese feet, whichever you prefer. You will 
allow that a young girl capable of trampling on her hat 
is unlikely to contribute to my son's happiness or to my 
own, for I do not think that it is my son's intention to 
leave me. My daughter-in-law will have to make an 
effort to come to an understanding with me. In 
spite of what I have said it is possible that this young 
lady has her good qualities. I have been assured that 
she has a pretty wit, and that I might easily find her 
amusing. But if she amused me for a quarter of an 
hour a day, and ran counter to my wishes the rest of the 
time, she would end by not amusing me at all. In a 
word, I can't help it, but whenever my son speaks to 
me of Miss Monica Brogues, I always picture her up an 
apple tree, or half-dressed, or trampling on her hat. 
Now tell me perfectly frankly what is your opinion of 
her, and if you think she would make a tolerable daugh- 
ter-in-law?" 

If I had obeyed my own inclination, I should have 
answered : " You are absolutely and entirely right, my 
dear madame. This young lady is not pretty, her dis- 
position is in harmony with her face, and she will cer- 
tainly be the bane of the man who is mad enough to 
marry her. Leave her just as she is to me, with her 
ugliness and her shortcomings." On the other hand, 
what I did reply was that if Miss Monica Brogues had 
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her faults, she atoned for them by the possession of 
rare good qualities which I proceeded to enumerate, 
warming to my task as I went on. As I advpuced in 
my statement, Mrs. Isabel's face grew sterner. After 
listening to me for some time with a cold dignified air, 
her eyebrows momentarily contracted, she gave me a 
look impressed with fearful majesty, and I thought I 
heard the roll of thunder on Olympus. 

"That will do," she said. "Eeally you French 
people — You behold me convinced that Miss Monica 
is perfection itself. Not another word on this subject. 
You would only be wasting your time. I have but one 
more question to put you. My son may be passionately 
fond of her, but has she any affection for him? You 
ought to know, as it is said that she tells you every- 
thing." 

She had given me my chance, and I hastened to take it. 

"You made me promise, madame," I said, "to an- 
swer you with perfect sincerity. The young lady has a 
high opinion of your son, but her affection is slow in 
showing itself." 

Olympus became suddenly calm. Mrs. Isabel's ex- 
pression changed, and her eye shone with satisfaction. 

"You think then," she exclaimed, "that she would 
be quite capable of meeting us with a refusal?" 

" I could not presume to say that. Still, to tell you 
the truth, I am inclined to think — I am afraid " 

" Bravo !" she said, more and more delighted. " Your 
embarrassment does you honour, and proves that you 
are telling me the truth. Truth always embarrasses the 
French. And do you think that, if she said no, Mr. 
Brogues would be capable of marrying her against her 
will?" 
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" No, madame, and I can guarantee that, if he' made 
the attempt, he would have his trouble for nothing." 

M You are charming, and I am very glad that I con- 
sulted you. I shall take the earliest opportunity of 
mounting a hill that is inclined to be steep, and of an- 
nouncing myself at the house where your two princesses 
dwell. My son will have no further cause to reproach 
me, and the solution will be excellent in every respect. 
During the fifteen months he has been ill, for his illness 
has lasted fifteen months, we have done nothing but 
quarrel, squabble, and repeat the same phrases a hundred 
times. In the long run, this state of things takes all 
pleasure out of life. When he has been refused, he will 
forget." 

As I was leaving, she said, holding out her hand : 

" Mr. Tristan, I have taken a great fancy to you. You 
remind me of a casket my father brought me from India. 
The artists of that country are fond of fantastic figures. 
I was very fond of my casket and kept my jewels in 
it. Whenever, Mr. Tristan, you are in a mood to 
chat with an old English lady who loves her prejudices 
better than her life, I shall be delighted to see you." 

This was one way of telling me that I was almost 
worthy of being an Englishman. Gould she. pay me a 
more flattering compliment? 

" It is fortunate," I thought before I had even reached 
the door, " that Monica is firmly resolved never to marry 
Mr. Monfrin. Before she had lived three days with her 
mother-in-law there would be an explosion." 
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CHAPTER XL 

A FAMILY COUNCIL. 

Two days later, after lunch, I was on the terrace with 
my pupils, when we noticed a small black point on the 
white road which mounts between the vineyards from 
the bridge over the Marne to Mon-D6sir. ,A servant 
wa3 within hail. 

"John," said Monica, to Kim, "you pretend that you 
have good eyes. Whose carriage is it that is just be- 
ginning to mount the hiH?" 

He looked for a moment, and answered with convic- 
tion : 

"It is the Countess de Morane's victoria, miss." 

She started, but her eyes were better than his, regu- 
lar hawk's eyes, and two or three minutes afterwards she 
exclaimed : 

"The idiot! It is Mrs. Monfrin's landau. I am 
going to vanish." 

She fled into the park. A quarter of an hour after- 
wards Mrs. Monfrin made her appearance. Sidonie and 
I received her. We informed her that Mrs. Brogues 
had gone to inquire after the cur6 of Hautvillers, who 
was understood to be seriously ill, but that she would be 
back before long. Mrs. Isabel replied that she was in 
no hurry and th at she would wait. I fancy I remember — 
she was fond of brilliant colours — that she wore a light 
red dress, with which a green scarf twisted round her 
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neck and falling over her figure contrasted violently. 
Like her sunshade, the feathers in her bonnet, her rib- 
bons, and her entire toilette from head to foot inclined 
to a cherry red, and even in her look there seemed to be 
a suspicion of redness. 

" I congratulate you," she said to Sidonie, " on having 
a tutor who really does not pronounce English" at all 
badly. What is your own pronunciation like ? Perhaps 
you would show me what you know of my language?" 

Sidonie graciously consented, and drawing from her 
pocket a gilt-edged duodecimo in English, she read a 
page. The undertaking was laborious. Mrs. Isabel 
corrected her at every word, making her repeat what she 
read, and saying : " You have almost got the pronuncia- 
tion, but still that is not exactly it." Sidonie, thirsting 
for knowledge and with no greater wish than to be per- 
fect in everything, lent herself to this performance with 
untiring good-humour. 

"Why is it not she that he is in love with?" Mrs. 
Monfrin whispered to me. 

However, her enthusiasm cooled when having asked 
Sidonie to hand her the book she saw the title, which 
ran : " The Destiny of Man, Bead by the Light of his 
Origin." She turned over the pages and read aloud the 
following passage : "Man progresses slowly from a prim- 
itive social condition, in which he was little better than 
a brute, to a final state in which his character will have 
undergone such improvement that the animal in him 
will have disappeared. There will be nothing of the 
monkey or the tiger in the perfected human being. 
Original sin is merely the legacy of the beast that is 
born with every man." 

"Are the opinions of this writer your own?" 
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" Not precisely. He is a theologian, and the trail of 
the serpent is plain. On the other hand, Mr. Tristan 
thinks that evil is a perversion of the will, and that 
monkeys and tigers are better-regulated machines than 
we are. We have had long discussions on this point, 
and he has "shaken the views I previously entertained." 

" If one discusses ideas like these to excess," replied 
the cherry-red English lady, "one ends by quibbling 
over one's duties. Animals do not argue, which is the 
advantage they have over us, and angels never argue 
either. You will learn this when you have become en- 
tirely an angel." 

Turning to me she muttered a f ew words in her own 
language, of which the meaning was: 

" This good-looking girl, like all the Brogues, is not 
free from a taint of madness. Still I prefer /her to her 
sister." 

Then raising her voice, she added : 

" Is it true that you have no wish to marry?" 

I was afraid that Sidonie might take advantage of so 
fine an opportunity to enlarge on her views on marriage, 
but she contented herself with replying with a smile : 

" Perhaps I shall wish to marry when I^Jiave lost my 
taste for discussion. " 

" That is to say, when it will be too late to think 
about it. Take my advice, my dear; cease to argue and 
get married." 

At this moment Mrs. Brogues arrived. For a few 
seconds the two women looked at each other. They 
could not have been less alike. On the one side exqui- 
site refinement, suppleness of body and mind, grace 
tinged with melancholy, fancy, or a restless, uneasy im- 
agination that could only conceive happiness in the guise 
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of romance; on the other robust, incorruptible virtue, 
sturdy good sense, self-conscious and rather narrow- 
minded principles obtrusively insisted on, and a pro- 
found contempt for all human beings that shaped their 
conduct on other rules than- those that were followed by 
Mrs. Monfrin, nie Wickson. After the agate eyes had 
silently interrogated the eyes of velvet, these two women, 
so different from each other, went into the drawing- 
room, Sidonie and I remaining where we were. The 
interview was short. Both of them knew what they 
wanted, and what they had to say to each other, and 
they did not waste a moment searching for words. When 
they reappeared, Mrs. Brogues' countenance expressed 
unmixed satisfaction. Mrs. Monfrin looked as if she 
had just accomplished a task that had cost her an im- 
mense effort, but as if she were now on good terms with 
her virtue, because her praiseworthy action would not 
involve her in disagreeable consequences. Before she 
left, she shook hands with me vigorously, and bestowed 
on me a benevolent glance. Without a doubt, I had 
won her heart. 

Mr. Brogues came home an hour before dinner, and 
his wife, a most unusual event, went up to his room, 
where she remained closeted with him until the first bell 
rang. Mrs. Monfrin's visit was not alluded to during 
the meal. I stealthily observed Monica, and read on 
her face that she had guessed what was on foot and had 
formed a resolution that no one would induce her to 
alter. 

"There will be a storm before long in this house," I 
thought; "she is determined; she will carry her deter- 
mination through, and the rock will resist the beating 
of wind and wave." 
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As soon as we were in the drawing-room, Mr. Brogues 
announced with an air of satisfaction : 

" Please sit round me and he serious. We have got 
to hold a family council." K 

I prepared to retire, hut he took hold of my arm and 
said: 

" Mr. Tristan, you must not do us the wrong of sup- 
posing that we have any secrets from you." 

The sitting was then opened. Monica had stationed 
herself at some distance from the tribunal in one of the 
corners of the fireplace, and with her back to the wall 
she looked at us as a prisoner might look at his judges. 

"My dear child," said her father, " I have important 
news for you. Mrs. Monfrin came this afternoon " 

"You are telling me nothing I don't know," she in- 
terrupted. "I noticed this islander from afar. She 
was as ridiculously dressed as she usually is, and I 
guessed, by force of genius, that she aspires to the hap- 
piness of being my mother-in-law. Before giving my 
own opinion on the matter, I wish to hear the views of 
all of you. I except Mr. Tristan, who long since let me 
know what he thinks, and whom I authorise to remain 
as silent as Mr. Monfrin is accustomed to be. But you, 
my dear father, you, mot&er, and you, my dear sister, 

* 

please let me hear what you^have to say. I am all ears." 
Mr. Brogues spoke first and^ronounced a discourse 
which he divided into three p£fct|I; He demonstrated in 
the first place that Mr. Monfrih was a man of remarka- 
ble intelligence, who possessed ' business talent of the 
highest order. Then he revietfeii his moral qualities, 
and praised the purity, the elevatftm, and the integrity 
of his character. He proved in the third place that if 
this distinguished man were to make Monica his wife, 
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the marriage would be a most desirable one in the best 
sense of the term, the social position, ages, and fortunes 
of the couple being perfectly assorted. Mrs. Brogues 
was much briefer, but she even surpassed the panegyric 
just passed upon the candidate by her husband. She 
declared that he had always had her strong sympathy, 
that she had long been aware of his rare qualities, the 
worth of which was enhanced by an engaging modesty, 
and that she had always in secret cherished the wish 
that he would marry one of her daughters. 

When she had finished : 

" Now it's your turn, my dear Sidonie," cried Monica. 

Sidonie began by insinuating that between her sister 
and Mr. Monfrin there were such differences of disposi- 
tion, tastes, and temperament that it was difficult to 
conceive how two individuals so entirely unlike could 
live happily one with the other. During this first part 
of her speech, Mrs. Brogues indulged in visible signs of 
impatience, but its conclusion reconciled her with its 
opening, for Sidonie endeavoured to persuade us that 
contrasts are a necessary feature of a happy home, just 
as discordant notes set off a rich harmony, and that the 
mutual affection of a husband and wife who resemble 
each other in everything languishes before long, because 
they do not find in each other the complement of them- 
selves. 

"Mr. Monfrin," she said, "will tone down Monica's 
vivacity, and Monica will thaw Mr. Monfrin 's coldness. 
The melancholy of the one and the gaiety of the other 
will end by forming .a most happy combination. Her 
emotions are all on the surface, his are all hidden. She 
will teach him to be more sociable, and she will learn 
from him to be more self-contained. Besides I can as- 
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sure Niquette that, as she learns to know him better, she 
will discover in him additional qualities that as yet are 
concealed. He has occupied himself with commerce out 
of deference to the wishes of his mother, but I have rea- 
son to know that he has a passionate fondness for intel- 
lectual pursuits, to which he devotes all his leisure. 
Botany is his favourite study, and on this subject he 
has original and entirely new views, for, being an ardent 
follower of Darwin, he desires to remodel the classifica- 
tion of plants on a system in harmony with the new 
ideas. I have more than once been successful in getting 
him to talk, and he has confessed to me that he is at 
work on a memoir on this subject which a friend of his, 
a member of the Institute, will shortly present to the 
Academy of Sciences." 

At this moment I saw a smile pass over Monica's lips. 
She stepped away from the wall, and bowed to Sidonie 
as if to thank her for her fascinating revelations, and for 
all the joys that the botanical knowledge and the learned 
memoirs of Mr. Monfrin held out to her. 

Mr. B.rogues then spoke for the second time. 

" There is one point in connection with this matter," 
he said, " which calls for attention and makes me uneasy. 
Mrs. Monfrin has given your mother to understand that 
it is not Louis' intention to leave her, and that after 
his marriage he will continue to live with her. I am 
not in favour of this arrangement. I consider that a 
young woman ought to be mistress in her own household. 
A division of authority gives rise to difficulties and dis- 
sensions. A mother-in-law and a daughter-in-law do 
not agree with each other for long, if they see each other 
every day. This theory is true in general, and it is still 
truer in particular cases. Mrs. Monfrin, whatever her 
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merits, is self-willed, and somewhat tyrannical. She is 
fond of ruling, and holds that everything should give 
way to her wishes and take place as she directs. In 
consequence, I am very much inclined to let her son 
know what my opinions are on this point. He will 
readily listen to reason. There is nothing to prevent 
him leaving his mother in possession of Beauregard and 
renting or buying a house at Epernay. I shall be de- 
lighted to give him my daughter, but above everything 
I desire her to be happy." 

Mrs. Brogues hastened to point out to him that he 
would not get his own way in this matter, and that to 
insist would inevitably result in a rupture. Mr. Monf rin 
being devoted to his mother, with whom he had always 
lived, he would never make up his mind to leave her 
and to condemn her to live alone, while on the other 
hand Mrs. Monfrin was a much more accommodating 
woman and much less intractable and difficult to get on 
with than was supposed in Epernay. 

" So far as her feelings towards Monica are concerned," 
she continued, " she spoke to me only recently of our 
daughter in terms of real affection. After praising her 
warmly, she assured me she would do her best to make 
her life pleasant and agreeable." 

Mrs. Brogues was far from suspecting that she was 
speaking in the presence of a person exceedingly well 
informed upon the matter in question, whom Mrs.. Mon- 
frin had acquainted with her actual feelings towards 
Miss Monica Brogues, and who knew this Englishwoman 
to be incapable of dissimulation and hypocrisy. As I 
listened to her I inwardly made the remark that Pascal 
made to his Jesuit : mentoris impudentissimh — and I asked 
myself what could have come over this woman usually so 
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indifferent, what hidden reason she could have to display 
so much ardour in facilitating and bringing about this . ' 
marriage. 

"Have you said all you have to say?" demanded 
Monica. . " Now it is my turn to speak, but I wish to 
make sure, first of all, that no one here proposes to 
coerce me?" 

" Don't you know us better than that?" said the mother. 
" We only hope to influence you by persuasion, and as I 
wish to give you time to reflect, I asked Mrs. Monfrin 
not to expect an answer for a week, a delay she at once 
agreed to." 

" What is the use of delay?" Monica proceeded, ris- 
ing. " What is the use of reflecting? What I wish to- 
day, I shall wish a week hence." 

Standing before the fireplace, calm but rather pale, 
and looking away from us as if she were in search of 
some invisible being in the air at whom she was glanc- 
ing in angry defiance, she continued : 

"You all of you want this marriage to take place? 
I too, wish it, and you may send your answer to Mrs- 
Monfrin this evening. She shall be my mother-in-law, 
I will be her daughter-in-law. Heaven help us!" 

Everyone pressed round her, and congratulated her. 
Mr. Brogues was so satisfied, that he held out his two 
hands to his wife, and kissed her on her forehead — a 
thing he had never been seen to do. Then embracing 
Monica, he told her he was glad to have so sensible a 
daughter. 

"You have to thank Mr. Tristan," she replied. "I 
don't know what Mr. Monfrin can have promised him, 
but he has always been his advocate." 

Mrs. Brogues bowed to me in token of her gratitude. 
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Entirely overcome, I was appalled at my misfortune, 
which the evening before I had done my best to bring 
about, like the simpleton or idiot that I was. 

Mr. Brogues, his wife, and Sidonie had left the draw- 
ing-room, and Monica was about to follow them, when, 
retracing her steps, she planted herself before me, and 
said, her eyes gleaming: 

" You are utterly astounded, you expected me to say 
no. Don't you understand me, then? I detest Mrs. 
Monfrin, and for her son I shall never have any feeling 
that resembles love. Our ages are suitable, it appears, 
and our fortunes are also suitable. He is eminently 
suitable, I will try to be so, and let us hope to Heaven 
that we shall suit each other! But would you like to 
know what is at the bottom of the whole affair? I am 
marrying out of spite. I have latterly indulged in deep 
reflection, and have worked out the whole situation in 
my head. I am convinced that the Viscount de Tri- 
gudres loves me as far as he is capable of loving anyone. 
Two things are possible: either somewhere in the world 
there is a woman inferior to me, but whom he has not 
the courage to give up for my sake, or, which seems to 
me more probable, at the last moment the thought of 
marriage frightened him and he said to himself : 'There 
is no need to be in a hurry. I am sure of her little 
heart ; she loves me, and when women love me they 
don't get over it. She will wait for me. I shall find 
her, whenever I wish to, as fond of me as she is to-day, 
and ready to accept me. ' That is what he thinks, but 
I want to give him a lesson. I want to prove to him 
that I am not the most humble slave of his caprices and 
his little combinations, and that people are not going to 
amuse themselves at my expense. When he learns that 
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I am to marry Mr. Monfrin, he will be exceedingly 
vexed and furious, and his pride will be wounded to the 
quiet. The Corsicans think rightly, that people who 
don't-avenge themselves on their enemies are cowards. 
I wish to avenge myself, and what is more, I have heard 
it said that vengeance is the pleasure of gods and of 



women. 



n 



So for the childish satisfaction of punishing and 
annoying the Viscount de Trigu6res," I exclaimed, "you 
are going to sacrifice your happiness and your future? 
You treat life as if it were a game. Life is a serious 
matter." 

"Bah!" she said, "when one is a clever player and 
has lost the first game, one consoles one's self by making 
up one's mind to win the second. 1 ' 

I employed in vain all the power of persuasion I may 
possess, to convince her of her madness, to make her feel 
the terrible gravity of her resolution, to implore her to 
have pity on herself, and to point out to her that as yet 
no step had been taken, that it rested with her to with- 
draw her promise, or at least to give herself time to re- 
flect and to accept the delay that had been offered her. 

"No," she repeated, snapping her fingers, "what is 
said is said, and shame on whoever goes back on his 
word !" 

On my threatening to go to her father and to repeat 
to him syllable for syllable the confession she had just 
made, she retorted: 

"What good would that do you? All I should have 
to do would be to tell him that I am delighted at the 
idea of this marriage, that I adore Mr. Monfrin, and that 
I had been making fun of you." 



CHAPTEE XII. 

HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

Mrs. Brogues had not lost a moment, but had writ- 
ten the same evening, and the next day, early in the 
morning, Mrs. Isabel had the satisfaction of learning the 
unexpected success of her embassy. Shortly afterwards 
her son arrived in haste and out of breath. He came to 
assure himself that he was not dreaming, that it was all 
true, and that for several hours he had been the most 
fortunate of men. He was, as usual, grave and re- 
served, but his eyes sparkled with joy, and his smile 
expressed the intoxication of an unhoped-for happiness. 
That nothing might be wanting to complete my misery, 
he took me on one side to thank me for the service I 
had rendered him. For the future, I had the pleasure 
of seeing him reappear every day. The reception ac- 
corded him was all he could wish for. His future 
mother-in-law was most agreeable, while Sidonie, who 
had entered without effort on her r6le of sister-in-law, 
conversed with him on a footing of affectionate familiar- 
ity, and gave him good advice. Her attitude towards 
the engaged pair was that of kind and indulgent sym- 
pathy. She was sincerely delighted that Monica had 
made such a good choice. Humble mortals should know 
how to content themselves with ordinary and incom- 
plete joys which would be torture to an exceptional 

creature, and I am sure that in her heart she was saying 
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to her brother-in-law : " You have, dear sir, a double 
claim on my friendship. You are marrying my sister 
and you are not marrying me." Feted by everyone, 
Mr. Monfrin had only one enemy at Mon-D6sir, and 
the furious jealousy of this single ill-wisher was re- 
strained from finding expression. Even I had to 
smile upon this irreproachable man, who had robbed 
me of my happiness, and who for me was a mere 
pirate. 

I persisted, however, in hoping that some obstacle 
would arise. I flattered myself that Mrs. Monfrin would 
not accept her defeat, but appeal against it, raise diffi- 
culties, and succeed in wrecking the projected marriage. 
But this English lady, who had a great respect for public 
opinion, and prided herself on being absolutely correct in 
her conduct, was not a woman to break her word or 
to resort to petty schemes and artifices to get out of a 
dilemma. Bitter as she found the pill she was resolved 
to swallow it. She doubtless consoled herself by in- 
flicting on her son an enumeration of all the misfor- 
tunes that would inevitably result from so ill-assorted a 
union. She took a pleasure in poisoning his happiness 
by means of epigrams and lugubrious prophecies. Some- 
times on arriving at Mon-Desir he appeared melancholy, 
though he always went away contented. Moreover it 
was on me more than on anyone else that Mrs. Mon- 
frin laid the blame of her misadventure. Why had a 
simpleton, who boasted of his knowledge of the female 
heart, assured her that Miss Monica Brogues would 
never bestow her hand on Mr. Louis Monfrin? She 
could not believe in my honesty, and suspected me of 
having played her a trick. One day, when she was 
dining at Mon-D6sir, she took advantage of our being 
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alone for a moment to say, with a look that was intended 
to confound me: 

"You have deceived me, Mr. Tristan. That is a 
thing I never forgive." 

I also tried to hope that Monica herself would come 
to my rescue, and that she would end by altering her 
mind, Sepenting at leisure, I thought she might come 
suddenly round and make a complete and unforeseen 
change of front as she was in the habit of doing. Car- 
ing next to nothing for what people thought of her, 
and attaching much less importance than Mrs. Isabel 
to correctness of conduct, I still considered it possible 
that she might unceremoniously withdraw her word and 
say no, after having said yes. My hopes were vain. 
She seemed to be at pains to falsify all my conjectures. 
Her temper for the nonce was deplorably equal. Day 
after day she received Mr. Monfrin with the same smile, 
and spoke to him in the same tones. I could not, of 
course, suppose that she had fallen in love, but she 
seemed to find a pleasure in allowing herself to be made 
love to. 

The truth was, I was rarely in her company and only 
saw her from a distance. Mon-Desir and its inhabi- 
tants were in a state of commotion. From morning to 
night everyone was busy and in a bustle, till we did not 
know where we were. All Epernay came to see us on 
an errand of congratulation. One visit followed an- 
other, and when not occupied receiving the callers we 
were engrossed with preparations for the marriage, 
which was to take place towards the middle of Septem- 
ber. The trousseau had been ordered, and every day 
directions and counter-directions were dispatched by 
letter or telegram. After mature deliberation, it had 
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been decided that one of the cleverest assistants of the 
famous firm that had the honour of providing the 
Queen and the two Infantas of Mon-D&sir with their 
dresses, should come from Paris in person. Mrs. 
Brogues had undertaken to superintend and direct her. 
Interminable discussions were in perpetual progress, and 
councils of war were always being held, at which the 
unruffled Sidonie was not behindhand in giving her 
opinion. 

Do what they will, modern young ladies will always 
resemble their mothers and grandmothers in the endur- 
ing and ardent interest they take in appearances and in 
the minor details of existence. No matter what is the 
subject, it is in the nature of women to attribute more 
importance to what is external than to what is essential, 
and as it is the essence of civilisation to lay infinite 
stress on appearances, every man who has not to some 
extent been polished by women will always remain a 
barbarian. Violent griefs, however, delight in solitude, 
and there is a savage element in them that will not be 
tamed. I felt the rage of a red Indian when I chanced 
to be present at the excited controversies of the three 
women over the trimming of a gown. There were mo- 
ments, I am certain, when this young lady who was 
getting married out of spite was oblivious of everything, 
to the very name and face of her future husband, and 
when her unique anxiety was that her wedding dress 
should be irreproachable and that everyone should be 
obliged to agree that it was so. 

As for Mrs. Brogues, her daughter's dresses did not 
entirely monopolise her thoughts. Entering the draw- 
ing-room, one day early in September, I found her 
alone, seated in front of the fireplace, in which a few 
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vine-shoots were burning. It had rained in the morn- 
ing, and she had got her feet wet, while accompanying 
to her carriage the Countess de Morane, who had come 
to congratulate her after everyone else. She was now 
drying them and reading a letter at the same time. On 
catching sight of me, she tore it in four pieces which 
she threw in the fire. At the time I attached no im- 
portance to the letter she had thus burned, but I recalled 
the incident the following day. 

On this particular evening, Mr. Brogues came home 
•earlier than he was accustomed to. He found me walk- 
ing on the terrace, where I was astonished at still seeing 
some roses in bloom. Winter had withered my flower- 
beds, and my life was now only a ravaged garden. My 
heart was so overburdened with grief and regrets that 
I was afraid I might not be able to play my part to the 
end. 

" There is only one thing for me to do, " I thought. 
" I must get away from here, and get away as quickly 
as possible." 

* What are you doing here alone?" he said to me in 
his most jovial tone. " Gome and smoke a cigar in my 
room." 

I fell in with his suggestion, judging the opportunity 
a good one to inform him of my intentions, and to get 
him to agree to my leaving. He was pleased at his 
daughter's marriage, and his joy made him communica- 
tive, and even a trifle loquacious. He told me some of 
his youthful adventures, the difficulties from which his 
industry had extricated him, his strokes of good and 
bad fortune. 

" We all of us," he added, "have our bad quarters of 

an hour to pass." 
11 
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" Of that truth I am only too conscious," I replied, 
" A very bad quarter of an hour is at hand for me. I 
am obliged to leave you to go to Paris, and I assure you 
that the necessity is a painful one." 

He protested, saying that he had nattered himself he 
would keep me for ever. Was one in a better position 
in Paris or at Mon-Desir to write good books? I was 
necessary to his own happiness and to the good order of 
his household. Sidonie could not get on without me. 
He lavished compliments on me, and thanked me for 
the great services I had done him, and for the beneficial 
influence I had exerted on his- daughters. Why go 
away? Had I anything to complain of? I replied that 
in accordance with our agreement I had spent two years 
in his house, that I could not prolong my stay without 
endangering my future prospects, and that influential 
friends were reproaching me with forgetting my inter- 
ests amid the charms of Mon-Desir. He was too much 
of a business man not to understand my position. . 

"Well, if it must be so it must," he said with a sigh. 
" But when do you propose to leave us?" 

"To-morrow or the day after." 

"That," he said, "I must positively refuse to permit. 
You must be joking. You mean to say that you won't 
be with us on the day that we are going to marry the 
wild little person whom you have transformed into a 
reasonable and charming young girl? She would never 
forgive you as long as she lived, and no more should I. 
My dear Tristan, you will see her decked with her orange 
blossoms, and you will help her into her carriage when 
she starts on her honeymoon. I cannot set you free 
before then. Make up your mind to this, or we shall be 
bad friends for ever." 
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I did not insist any further, in the fear that he might 
end by scenting a mystery in my precipitate departure, 
which would have resembled a flight. 

We were interrupted by a servant, who said that an 
old woman called Theresa Mage ' wished to see Mr. 
Brogues. On his asking what it was she wanted, the 
footman replied that she would only reveal her business 
to Mr. Brogues in person. 

" Show her in," he said. 

I rose to leave, but he retained me. 

" You have doubtless met Theresa Mage, better known 
as the Searcher, more than once," he remarked. 
"She is worth a closer examination." 

This old woman was a veritable vagabond, who was 
never to be found two days running in the same place. 
Sometimes she worked in the vineyards, having the 
reputation of being a good binder. The rest of her 
existence she spent in wandering incessantly along high- 
ways and by-ways. Now and then she was entrusted 
with messages, but more often she was in the forest 
gathering lilies, mushrooms, nuts, or strawberries accord- 
ing to the time of year. She picked up scraps of 
paper, rags, or anything that attracted her attention on 
the roads, though what she did with her finds no one 
knew. Occasionally you would meet her standing on 
the edge of a ditch, and peering into it as if in search 
of a treasure. This semi-lunatic, who was always seek- 
ing for something, had a repulsive face. Her cunning 
look, her reddish, touzled hair, her huge nose which 
joined issue with her toothless mouth, her thick mous- 
tache and her close beard gave her the appearance of a 
witch. She was little liked, but much feared. When 
she had nothing to sell she begged, or, when opportu- 
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nity offered, stole. She was suspected of pilfering from 
houses, poultry yards, and gardens, but no one inter- 
fered with her for fear she might play them a mean 
trick, and the people who shut their doors in her face 
were careful not to abuse her. She was believed to be 
malicious, and capable of bewitching her enemies. She 
was thought to have been mixed tip in an incendiary 
fire at a farm, but from want of evidence she had been 
released, though she continued to be suspected. 

She entered Mr. Brogues' study with an angry and 
insolent air. 

"Well, Madame Searcher," he said cheerily, "what 
have you got to complain of?" 

She began a long story, speaking in so low and trem- 
ulous a voice, that he was obliged to make her repeat 
every sentence. By dint of questioning her,h6 at last 
ascertained that, while gathering mushrooms in the 
forest, Bhe had met Mrs. Brogues, who, after snatching 
her basket from her and trampling on it, had driven 
her off, threatening to shoot her if she did not make 
herself scarce at once. And yet, she said, the ^forest 
is open to everyone. She intended to complain to a 
magistrate, and the magistrate would be sure to allow 
she was within her right. The clearest part of this 
story was its conclusion, which she related -in a clearer 
and louder voice. 

"Would you like to know," she cried, "why' Mrs. 
Brogues ill-treated me and drove me away? It is be- 
cause there was a man with her. I did not see his 
face, as there were some nut-trees between us, but I 
know that he was talking to her and embracing her, for 
I heard his voice and the sound of kisses. That's why 
she trod on my mushrooms and aimed her gun at me. 
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But I'll go to the magistrate, and tell him every- 
thing." 

Mr. Brogues had turned pate. He stepped towards 
her, his fists clenched. "Get out, you old witch, or 
I will throw you out of the window." 

Suddenly changing his mind, he took out his purse 
and threw her a piece of gold, saying: 

"That is to pay for your mushrooms, and the fright 
you have had, but if you are ill-advised enough to relate 
your stupid gossip to anyone but me, you may rest as- 
sured that I will have you expelled the country." 

The Searcher pocketed the money without a word of 
thanks, and hurried off. It was impossible to tell 
whether the indistinct phrases she muttered as she went 
were threats or apologies. 

After turning pale, Mr. Brogues had become very 
red. He opened a window to let in the air. 

"Gould she possibly," he said, talking to himself 
rather than to me, " could she possibly, at such a time as 
this, have had such an extraordinary notion as to go out 
shooting?" 

He reseated himself, wiping his forehead with his 
handkerchief. 

"We were just speaking of our good and our bad 
moments," he continued. "The crudest I have spent, 
I owe to this woman. But I implore you, Mr. Tristan, 
to answer me frankly. Since you have been here, have 
you seen anything, heard anything, noticed anything 
which would lead you to believe " 

"Nothing whatever," I replied, interrupting him. 

At the same moment, the door opened and the wo- 
man of whom we were talking entered. On her return 
from shooting, she had found a note waiting for her 
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from Mrs. Monfrin, to whom the choice of the wedding 
day had been left, and who in it announced her de- 
cision. She had come to inform her husband of this 
reply. 

" Sit down, if you please," he said in a hard voice* 
and giving his wife a meaning look. " I have a few 
words to say to you." 

I hastened towards the door, but he rose to bar my 
passage. 

44 It will not appear strange to you," he said to his 
wife, " if Mr. Tristan is present during our conversa- 
tion. He was with me just now, when some informa- 
tion, in which you are concerned, was brought me. 
He has heard the accusation, and I wish him to hear 
the defence, so that my daughters' tutor may know what 
opinion he should have of their mother." 

When Mr. Brogues did not depart from his true char- 
acter, when he was content to show himself as nature had 
made him, he was not only the best, but, apart from a few 
eccentricities, the most sensible of men. Unhappily 
under certain circumstances he had an unfortunate ten- 
dency to solemnity. When such was the case, so long 
as his sentences sounded well, giving himself over en- 
tirely to the pleasure of hearing himself speak, he be- 
came oblivious of tact, good taste, and propriety. At 
this moment he was as majestic as a judge in a court of 
assizes: the wig and gown were alone wanting. I was 
angry at his having forced me, in defiance of all de- 
cency, to be present at a scene between husband and 
wife, which had had so ominous an opening. I felt 
out of countenance, and would have liked to have sunk 
into the ground. 

Mrs. Brogues had taken a seat. Her urns crossed, 
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she looked in tarn at him and at me, and questioned ns 
with her eyes. 

"Mr. Tristan/' she said, attempting to smile, "has 
heard the accusation and he is to hear the defence. 
Whatever is it all about? Tell me at once, if you 
please, of what I am accused, and who is the accuser. 1 ' 

" Is it true that you have been out shooting to-day?" 

" Is that what you blame me for?" 

" No, but that you should have done such a thing 
astonishes me. It appears to me that just at present 
such a variety of occupations call for your presence at 
home " 

"That is all the more reason," she interrupted, "why 
I should be allowed to grant myself a little amusement, 
a little relaxation." 

" It still remains to be seen what sort of amusement 
and relaxation you go to the woods in search of. Do 
you know Theresa Mage, called the Searcher?" 

"Only too well." 

"Did you meet her just now, in the forest?" 

" So it is she who has been lodging complaints against 
me? Beally you are making a great deal of fuss about 
a few trampled mushrooms." 

" I care little about the mushrooms, but I gave her 
a sovereign not to repeat a certain story outside this 
house. She alleges, that you could not forgive her for 
having disturbed you in a tSte-d-tete. She dares to assert 
that when she came upon you unexpectedly, a man was 
with you." 

Mrs. Brogues blushed to the roots of her hair. This 
was no proof of anything, as innocence unjustly sus- 
pected is liable to blush. 

"A man," she said, with a wavering voice. " A farm 
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labourer, possibly, whom I was employing as beater? 
But did she see this man?" v 

"You seem to me excited, madame." 

" I have reason to be. I believe her capable of seeing 
whatever it pleases her to see." 

" Reassure yourself, she saw nothing. She heard the 
murmur of voices, and the sound of a kiss." 

"Sir," she exclaimed, in a pained, reproachful tone, 
" what must Mr. Tristan think of you?" 

She was taking the offensive. The diversion discon- 
certed her husband. 

"After all," he said, lowering his tone, and beating a 
retreat, " I heard nothing and I know nothing. Still 
people do not get in a temper without cause. Why 
were you so annoyed with this woman that you pointed 
your gun at her?" 

She was no longer afraid, and raising her head, she 
said: 

" This is not the first time that she and I have dis- 
agreed. She is incessantly in my preserves, and I suspect 
her of being in league with poachers, and setting snares 
for them. A number of times I have spoken to her 
sharply on this matter, but in spite of my having for- 
bidden her the place she returns there. To-day, espe- 
cially, I had good grounds for being angry with her. I 
heard a rustling of leaves behind a bush ; I walked up 
to it and was about to fire on what I thought was game, 
when only just in time I discovered my mistake. At 
the thought of the accident which I had nearly caused, 
I lost my self-control, and by treading her mushrooms 
under foot I wished at once to give vent to my anger, 
and to make certain that this hateful creature would 
never again wish to find herself within range of my gun." 
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This explanation, given in the most natural tone, ap- 
peared satisfactory to Mr. Brogues. 

"I admit," he said, "that your answer " 

"Admit nothing," she said with an accent of haughty 
irony. " The evidence of a vagabond, of a tramp, of a 
woman suspected of having set fire to a farm is so 
weighty! Could one possibly doubt her word, or mis- 
trust this mouth which could not lie, and these sharp 
ears which catch the sound of kisses? 1 ' 

"The most good-for-nothing witnesses sometimes 
speak the truth," he resumed, " and I know from expe- 
rience that very surprising things occur in this world. 
You and I have had more than one painful explanation 
before to-day. Still I will never suppose that a mother, 
who in a few days is going to marry her daughter, 
spends her time giving rendezvous in a forest." 

She felt she had the game in her own hands, and quiv- 
ering with anger, "Really, sir," she replied, "you give 
in too quickly. Just think ; everythiug is possible — 
everything happens — indeed I will avow everything. 
Theresa Mage has spoken the truth. I, your wife, have 
a lover, and I was with him just now. That is the 
opinion Mr. Tristan should have of the mother of his 
pupils." 

"Now, Beatrice, don't get angry," he said mildly. 
" Once more I believe you." 

He took hold of her hands, which she languidly aban- 
doned him. 

"You really deserve to be deceived!" she murmured. 

I ventured to steal a glance at her, and thought I 
noticed a strange gleam in her pale gray eyes. Mr. 
Brogues, however, had played so pitiable a part through- 
out the affair, that I was inclined to throw all the blame 
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on him, and to persuade myself that the accused had 
come out of the adventure as spotless as ermine. 

An hour later I was tempted to believe nothing of the 
kind. Entering the drawing-room a few minutes before 
dinner, I remembered the letter I had seen torn up. 
Glancing at the fireplace, in which a fire had not been 
lit since the previous evening, I noticed that one of the 
squares of paper had escaped the flames and had only 
been browned. Thinking it might fall into the hands 
of a servant, I picked it up and, before destroying it, 
read on it the two words: "Till to-morrow. " The 
writing, which I did not know, seemed to me that of a 
man. The following day Mr. Brogues informed me 
that Theresa Mage had come to him of her own accord, 
and confessed that she had lied from a desire for ven- 
geance, and that Mrs. Brogues, when she met her, was 
alone with her gun and her dogs. 

I did not know what to think of this dubious affair, 
and I decided not to think of it at all. I was preoccu- 
pied with very different cares, 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE USE OF PHILOSOPHY. 

" She crept," so says an Arabian poet, " into so hid- 
den and remote a corner of my heart, that neither wine, 
nor trouble, nor joy have been able to find the entrance 
to her retreat." I could say the same thing, and I 
passed the two following weeks continually alternating 
between gloomy depression and revolt against my fate. 
My very personality had disappeared, I was but the 
shadow of a man, and as for the philosopher, I really 
do not know what had become of him. 

Both by temperament and reflection I am inclined to 
fatalism, to the belief that we should accept the wind 
as it blows, events as they happen, and that as the uni- 
verse is not made for man, we should accommodate our- 
selves to the universe. Nothing remained to me of this 
wisdom I had once possessed. At times I considered 
myself the victim of an odious machination : I had fallen 
into an ambush, some evil genius had torn me away from 
the studious and peaceful existence I had previously 
led, and enticed me into a house in which misfortune 
awaited me. At the same time, I made a violent effort of 
will to divert my thoughts from my troubles and mus- 
ings. I spent almost entire days in my room bent over 
my table writing. I worked, or rather tried to work, for 
it seemed to me that the books spread around me looked 
at me as if they were dead ; that the former Tristan, 
who read them with pleasure and of whom they were the 
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dearest friends, was also dead, and that nothing in me 
was living and real but my sick and wounded heart. 

If I mastered my depression, it was only to be furious 
with myself, I bitterly reproached myself with my 
cowardice and my wretched weakness. "I am not," I 
thought, " a nonentity, I am considered a man of some 
character, there are many things I know, I have spent 
my life cultivating my reason, philosophising, pondering 
over great problems — and yet, by some witchcraft, a 
young girl who is perfect in no respect, not even as 
regards her face, has engrossed my whole being. As if 
I were possessed by her, I think of no one but her, and 
besides her there is nothing in the world that I wish 
for or see. Let her marry whom she will, will the sun 
rise later on that account? She is so small, and the 
world is so great." At intervals, I imagined that by 
dint of reasoning I should recover my self-possession, 
that the madman would be cured — but, on a sudden, this 
young girl passed beneath my window; I heard her foot- 
fall, the sound of her voice; I started with terror, I felt 
more unhappy, more desperately mad than ever, and I 
said, I don't know to whom: "Give her to me, and I 
will ask no more. I am a thirsty traveller, who has 
discovered a spring, and who has gazed on it for two 
years without being allowed to moisten his lips at it." 

" I am dying of thirst by the brink of a fountain. " 

This old verse, which incessantly recurred to my mind, 
contained all my history. 

The day after the signing of the marriage contract 
and the exhibition of the wedding presents — on the eve, 
that is, of the fatal day, I passed the afternoon scouring 
the woods, not in the vain hope of finding forgetfulness, 
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but to relieve my anguish by tiring myself out. I had 
been walking for three hours when I met the Abb6 
Verlet, who had been to see one of his fellow-priests, 
and was on his way back to Bussigny. The weather was 
mild and dry. We sat down on the grass on the edge 
of a ditch, he on one bank and I on the other, face to 
face. 

u Our position," I said, " is an emblem of our friend- 
ship. There is a ditch between us, but it is not so wide 
that we cannot shake hands across it." 

" Which proves that our arms are long," he responded. 
" But that reminds me. It is long since I saw you, and 
you have not let me know how you have been getting 
on. Are you cured? You seem to say, no. I am 
sorry for that, for your own sake. People say that one 
suffers a great deal from such a misfortune." 

If I had broken my leg, or been ill with a fever, the 
abb6 would have taken the warmest interest in my case, 
and, if necessary, have nursed me tenderly. The son 
of a vine-dresser, and having always lived in the country, 
his only feeling for maladies of the heart was, as with 
all true peasants, one of pity, mingled with secret con- 
tempt. I had heard it said that he had become a priest 
because he had been in love with a woman who could 
never be his. I never believed it, but I knew, without 
his telling me, that he had had great troubles and great 
^^disillusions. Having resigned himself to celibacy with- 
out too great an effort, this virtue appeared to him the 
first and most natural of all. He could see no reason 
why other people should not display the same resigna- 
tion, and he felt but little disposed to pity those who 
complain at being obliged to do so. There was never a 
better-hearted man, nor one less sentimental. 
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"This is just what might have been expected," he 
resumed, " and here yon have the results of your famous 
modern education. In the society of to-day, such as the 
philosophers have made it, fathers and children, hus- 
bands and wives, old men and yonng men, professors 
and pupils are all companions and nothing else — every 
one is on an equal footing. This is the only relation 
which exists at present between men. It has taken the 
place of all the others, and people are now either com- 
panions or enemies. The clergy themselves would soon 
lose the respect of their flocks, if they did not treat their 
members as bosom friends, and before long, in the name 
of your most holy Equality, confirmed criminals will be 
authorised to address their judges as if they were their 
intimate acquaintances. For two years you have lived 
on a footing of close and charming companionship with 
two pretty young ladies. Nature has resumed her rights, 
and you have fallen in love. I repeat, it is what might 
have been expected." 

"And when he had finished his discourse," I ex- 
claimed, " his reasoning seemed to him admirable, and 
his conclusion most consolatory." 

"That is how you take what I have said, is it? You 
incite me to prove that, when I choose, I can console 
as well as any man. But what consoles a cure would 
hardly console you, and I wish to serve you a dish you 
can eat. Let us be philosophers, and be so good as to 
concede to me that you cannot have everything in this 
world. You know as well as I do, that at Hautvillers 
half the houses have plenty of water and have no view 
over the valley; the other half have the view, but no 
water. You have as much intellectual enjoyment as you 
wish for; all the world must be provided for; leave the 
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joys of the heart to those who are poorly endowed men- 
tally. This argument does not appeal to yon? In that 
case, what do you say to this one? You have read your 
Juvenal, and you know what he thought of the vanity 
of human wishes. For my part, a mere village cur6 
and in my leisure hours a writer of fables, I have not 
lived in the vicinity of courts; yet you may believe me 
when I say that I know people, who every day return 
thanks to Heaven for not having granted their most 
ardent prayers, and for having refused them what they 
most desired. If Miss Monica Brogues were yours to- 
morrow, in a week you might be the unhappiest of men. 
You shake your head ? Lovers feed on illusions. * God, ' 
has said a great preacher, ' punishes fleshly passions by 
spiritual darkness. ' What can you reply to this argu- 
ment? It has been said that happiness is only a com- 
parison, and that, however miserable one may be, by 
thinking of the evils from which one is exempt one 
becomes almost happy. Some ten years ago I strained 
my arm. I consoled myself by the reflection that I 
might have broken it. You are sad of heart because 
Mr. Monfrin will marry to-morrow the young girl on 
whom you have set your affection. Admit that you 
would suffer still more, were she about to marry to the 
young man with whom apparently you had a somewhat 
sharp altercation in my house — unless indeed," he added, 
" your love for her is of that savage kind which wishes 
unhappiness to its object if it cannot obtain satisfac- 
tion." 

I did not answer this indirect question, but said: 
" You may be absolutely certain, that so long as I was 
alive the Viscount de Trigu6res, had he been dying to 
do so, would never have married Miss Monica Brogues." 
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" How would yon have prevented the marriage?" 

" You are questioning me, not consoling me. I should 
prefer you to tell me what has become of the good-look- 
ing young man, whose mentor you formerly were?" 

" His sister told me he was at Nice, on his yacht, in 
which he is to pass the winter in the Mediterranean. 
Really you are too prejudiced against him; he is not so 
black as you paint him. Young fellows sow their wild 
oats, and turn over a new leaf." 

"That is just like you priests," I exclaimed. "You 
are strangely indulgent to men who lead a fast life. 
You know that in the end they are occasionally converted 
and pose as saints, and you only consider the conclusion 
of the play. The disorders of the passions appear to 
you less dangerous than awkward arguments, and you 
prefer a rake to a heretic. For you the only unpardon- 
able errors are those of the intellect. You consider it 
certain, and you are not mistaken, that it is easier for 
a satiated, worn-out sinner to renounce Satan and his 
pomps, than for a hardened philosopher to abandon his 
reason." 

" You are getting irritated," he said. " I forgive you. 
Everything must be forgiven to those who are ill. But, 
I ask you, my great philosopher, what is the use of your 
philosophy?" 

Lowering my voice, I replied: "I love her like a 
madman; she has no idea that I love her and she never 
will have. There is the use of my philosophy. It seems 
to me that this is something." 

I had risen and was walking away. He jumped over 
the ditch, ran after me, and shaking my hand warmly, 
said: 

" You mustn't think I am as callous as I appear to be. 
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Believe me when I say that I can sympathise with 
troubles that I only half understand." 

In accordance with the wishes of Mrs. Monfrin, who 
preferred to drink bitter beverages at a single gulp, the 
civil and religious ceremonies took place the same morn- 
ing, one at Hautvillers, the other at Epernay at an in- 
terval of three hours, so as to allow the bride time for 
her toilette. She was in good spirits, and on leaving 
the town hall she smiled at me. I saw her again as, 
dressed entirely in white, she got into the carriage, and 
as well as I could see her face through her veil, I thought 
she looked serious. Perhaps she was thinking of the 
Viscount de Trigudres, perhaps she was thinking of her 
dress. I should be unable to relate the history of the 
church at Bussigny, although the Abbe Verlet told it 
me in detail. I have an equally vague idea of what 
passed in the church at Epernay on the 20th September, 
1888, between midday and one o'clock, although I am 
almost certain I was there, and I even believe I figured 
among the members of the family. I know that a very 
large number of people were present, that Monica was 
declared pretty, and that when she passed along the nave 
on her father's arm a murmur of admiration ran from 
seat to seat. I know I had never seen an altar sur- 
rounded with more flowers or resplendent with more 
candles, and yet the ceremony was motirnful. Candles 
are lit at burials, and graves are strewn with flowers. I 
also know that Mrs. Brogues, who was seated close by 
me, astonished me by her emotion. She was very pale, 
her hands trembled, and seVeral times she applied her 
handkerchief to her eyes. I should never hare supposed 
that any incident in connection with her family could 
have affected her to such an extent. 

12 
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The point about which I am most certain is, that ten 
minutes after entering the vestry I succeeded in escap- 
ing, in taking to flight, without awaiting the end of the 
interminable procession. Mrs. Isabel was_giving the 
breakfast, to which I had been invited, but I persuaded 
myself without trouble that she would easily get over 
my absence, and I drove back to Mon-Desir. 

Mr. Brogues, whose customs were patriarchal, and 
who held that when he was happy everyone else should 
share his pleasure, had wished his gardeners, his coach- 
men, his cook, his footmen, his maids, and all his ser- 
vants to be present at the marriage. The house had 
been shut up, and the keys left with the gatekeeper, who 
handed them to me. I had hardly entered the deserted 
house, when, feeling I was free to do what I chose, an 
idea struck me which, in my excited state, I could not 
banish. I turned down a long corridor, and stopped 
before a room I had never been inside. The door was 
ajar; I had only to push it open. 

I found myself in a round comfortable apartment, of 
which the walls were hung with chintz printed in white 
and blue stripes. Placed at one of the corners of the 
house it was lighted by two windows, one of them look- 
ing out on the terrace, the other on the garden. At 
this moment the sun shone into it, but did not succeed 
in making it look cheerful. The ornaments had been 
removed from the tables and brackets, and whatever 
was left in the room, which was half despoiled, was in 
disorder and confusion. In their hurry to get away to 
Epernay, the servants had put nothing back in its place. 
Strewn on the floor and on chairs were petticoats, shoes, 
stockings, and bows of ribbons. Pulling apart the bed 
curtains, I noticed that the bed had not been made, but 
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was just as it was when she had got out of it for the 
last time. A hollow marked the spot on the pillow 
where her head had lain. 

What would the abb6 have said had he been present? 
What opinion would he have had of me? I was seized 
with a veritable attack of madness. Leaning oyer the 
bed, I covered the pillow and the sheets with furious 
kisses without, however, being able to persuade myself 
that they were returned. Suddenly I heard a harsh 
voice exclaim behind me : 

44 You should love nobody." 

I turned sharply round, and saw in its cage the parrot 
that Mr. Monfrin had given Monica. He was repeating 
no doubt the last sentence she had taught him, a sen- 
tence which expressed the state of her mind, her final 
disillusionment, and the philosophy she would profess 
to the day of her death. 

The big bird examined me with a cunning, mocking 
eye and repeated : 

"You should love nobody." 

"How easy it is for you to say so!" I retorted. 

I threw a towel over the cage. The bird had wit- 
nessed my folly, but I did not wish him to observe my 
misdeeds. His mistress had left something belonging 
to her in every corner of this empty room, from which 
I had sworn to carry away the souvenirs and relics I 
coveted. I picked up first of all a tiny slipper in red 
leather edged with swansdown, that still seemed to re- 
tain the warmth of her foot. Where was its pair? I 
looked for it in vain. I next took possession of a deli- 
cately worked net in which at night she confined her 
hair; the perfume still clung to it. Close by I caught 
sight on the arm of a chair of a broad heliotrope ribbon 
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which she used as s waistband in the morning. It was 
not worn out but slightly faded from long use and the 
action of the sun. Apparently she had not judged it 
worthy to accompany her on her honeymoon in Italy. 
To me it seemed a valuable prize; nobody had listened 
so closely to the beatings of her heart. I 

From a cupboard I took a portfolio in which she kept 
her water-colour drawings. I had only to open it to 
find what I was in search of. I had once said to her 
that all great painters had painted their own portrait, 
and I had urged her to paint hers. Early the following 
day she had seated herself with her brushes before her 
mirror. She had pictured herself fresh and in good 
spirits, as she would be after awaking, her complexion 
bright, her hair in the utmost disorder, and clothed in 
a muslin dressing-gown, which exposed her bare arms 
and a part of her throat. Her almond-shaped eyes 
seemed to say: "We slept well last night; has the world 
changed since yesterday?" It was without question the 
best of her water-colours. The portrait was so lifelike, 
in painting it she had striven after so absolute a resem- 
blance, she had been so audaciously sincere that out of 
bashfulness she had always refused to show it us. It 
fell out that she had painted it for me. 

I fled, charged with my booty, which I locked away 
at the bottom of a big trunk, half packed, that was 
shortly to be dispatched to Paris. It was fortunate 
that I hurried away when I did, for almost directly after- 
wards the servants returned. I heard them moving 
about, and was somewhat uneasy. A man who has just 
committed a crime is afraid of his shadow. On fete 
days, however, lady's maids do not trouble to Bearch for 
a missing slipper, and nets for the hair disappear some- 
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times without anyone noticing they are gone. In any 
case no claim has ever been made on me, and I have 
never been asked to account for my pilferings, anymore 
than for the traces my lips may have left on the pillow. 
Which of the inhabitants of the house could possibly 
have imagined that Mr. Tristan was a madman and a 
robber? * 

The family came back long after the servants, late in 
the evening, in the midst of a storm of rain accompanied 
by claps of thunder. I went down to the drawing-room 
to see them, and found them drinking tea. 

"Here is the deserter, then," said Mr. Brogues to me 
gaily. " The bride has charged me to tell you that your 
conduct is quite inexcusable." 

"I have reason to believe," I said in excuse, "that 
Mrs. Isabel is not particularly fond of me, and I thought 
it would please her if I stayed away." 

M Why should she not like you?" asked Sidonie, who 
I imagine was not insensible to the compliments and 
caresses that the redoubtable English lady affected to 
lavish on her. "You slander her; she is better than 
her reputation, I assure you. She looked very well to- 
day, and in spite of her white hair, I was struck by her 
beauty. 'Do you know she could still make conquests?' 
I said to the Count de Morane. 'Beauty,' he replied, 
'is like fish in this respect, that it can only be well pre- 
served in ice. ' " 

"What impertinence," said Mr. Brogues, laughing. 
"To whom was his epigram addressed, to you or to 
her?" 

" People slander me too," she answered, " but ask Mr. 
Tristan if I am reserved with persons who please and 
interest me." 
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" Personally, what struck me," he resumed, " was that 
your sister was charming." 

"Niquette can do what she pleases with her face. 
She told me, ' I want to he very pretty on my wedding 
day, and you will see, I shall be so.' " 

"The reason is, she was in good spirits," said her 
father. " I don't think she frowned onee. She looked 
like a bold little soldier who on his way to battle tows 
he will not be afraid." 

"To show you how self-possessed she was," said 
Sidonie, turning to me, u just as she was getting .into the 
carriage that was to take her to the station, she remem- 
bered that she had left her bedroom in the most fright- 
ful disorder. She asked that no one should touch it 
until her return, and that after the parrot had been 
removed the door should be locked and the key taken 
out. 'I won't have anyone rummaging amongst my 
things,' were the last words she said to me. You will 
recognise her style, Mr. Tristan." 

I kept my countenance. I can be brazen-faced on 
occasions. 

" Are you still thinking of leaving us?" Mr. Brogues 
asked me. " Of course if you must you must, but, after 
staying with us for two years, you can only go away on 
condition that you come back again. This reminds 
me, that two months from now I intend celebrating the 
return of the newly married pair by unheard-of festivi- 
ties, and willingly or unwillingly Mr. Tristan will come 
from Paris expressly to be present at them. He is aware 
that the younger of his pupils is a matchless skater. 
When our large sheet of water is frozen over, I shall give 
a garden party of quite an unusual kind, a skating ball, 
and a fancy dress ball." 
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" Fancy dress! What an idea!" said Sidonie. " We 
shall be shivering all the while." 

" Not at all. That is not what I propose in the least. 
We will disguise ourselves as inhabitants of Siberia or 
Eamschatka. I can see Niquette dressed like a Lap- 
lander. She will be pretty enough to eat. Isn't my 
idea an excellent one, Beatrice?" 

Mrs. Brogues was present during this conversation, 
but had taken no part in it. She doubtless felt the effects 
of her tiring day. At any rate it is certain that her face 
bore a strange look. Her skin was moist, her forehead 
was pale, her cheeks burned. Seated on the edge of 
her arm-chair, her head erect, her glance slowly made a 
tour of the room as she stared intently at her teacup. 
When she lifted her spoon to her lips, I saw it tremble 
in her hand. Realising that her husband had spoken 
to her, she started as it were out of a dream. She only 
replied to him by a vague gesture and a ghost of a smile. 
Perhaps she did not know of what we were talking. 

He again set forth his scheme, trying to arouse our 
enthusiasm for his Laplanders and Eamschatka folk. 

"The 5th December," he said, "being the birthday 
of my elder daughter, I shall give the ball on the fifth." 

"On that day," answered Sidonie, "the thermometer 
will rise twenty degrees above freezing point. Lap- 
landers, male and female, will be paddling in the water 
like ducks." 

"0 wisdom, eternal wisdom!" he said, tossing his 
head, "thy name is Sidonie." 

Mrs. Brogues had got up from her chair. 

" You seem tired?" her husband said to her. 

"I have a headache coming on," she stammered. 
"One always has to pay for one's pleasures." 
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dancing on the ice for the present," he re- 
plied, "let us all go to bed." 

He led off his daughter with his arm round her waist. 
Mrs* Brogues was leaning against the mantelpiece, her 
eyes fixed on the floor. I don't know what she was 
searching for there. She noticed that I was looking at 
her, and she came up to me and said in a very gentle 
tone: 

u You would be doing us a favour, sir, if you would 
postpone your departure. Sidonie will be very lonely." 

" No doubt," I answered. " She will greatly miss her 
sister, but no one is less dependent upon other people 
than she is." 

I do not know what she was going to say in reply. I 
saw her lips move but no sound proceeded from them; 
. the words seemed to have stuck in her throat. She 
made me a slight bow, walked out of the room and 
mounted the staircase in front of me. On reaching the 
first landing, she turned and bowed again, and we both 
retired to our rooms. 

My thoughts were with the newly married pair, and 
I expected to pass a sleepless night. However, I soon 
dozed off, but my sleep was troubled. I had been asleep 
some two hours, when in my dreams I heard a dull noise 
as of doors being opened and shut. Half awakened I 
sat up and listened; I could hear nothing but the whis- 
tling of a furious wind which made the trees creak and 
the weathercocks grate. I was not long in falling asleep 
again. We complain of our organism and yet what ser- 
vices it renders us. It would soon get out of order, if 
it had not its hours of repose. It compels us to grant 
them, and while it sleeps our heart and our troubles 
are asleep also. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

LIKE A THIEF IK THE NIGHT. 

I had finished dressing, and had just opened my win- 
dow, when I saw Mr. Brogues pass by on the terrace, 
preparing to start for his business. The alarm the visit 
of Theresa Mage had caused him had left no trace in 
his mind, and especially during the last few days his ex- 
pression had been that of a perfectly happy man. 

"I have been taking a turn in the garden," he called 
to me, after having wished me good^morning cheerfully. 
" A few broken branches and uprooted plants is the only 
damage the storm has done us." 

Satisfied on all points, he sprang nimbly into his car- 
riage and was driven off. 

I employed the whole morning dusting, making up 
in parcels, and packing my books. It was a dis- 
agreeable and tiring task, and I was glad when it was 
over. I was longing to get away, to be at a distance 
from the house in which I had spent the best and 
the worst moments of my life. I had learnt in it 
how valuable is the friendship of women, that friend- 
ship the charm and sweetness of which nothing sup- 
plies the place, but I had also suffered there from an 
illness unknown to me hitherto, and which I had vowed 
I would never experience. I should think of Mon-Desir 
for the future as one of those delightful spots where 
hurtful fevers are contracted. 

It was midday before I left my room. I found Sidonie 
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reading an article in a review. She told me that her 
mother was slightly unwell. I asked her if she had 
seen her. 

"No," she said. "I was just going to knock at her 
door, when I met her maid, Matilda, who was about to 
start for Epernay to execute some commission or other 
that her mistress had given her. She stopped me going 
in, and told me that mother would spend the day in bed 
and wished to see no one." 

Then reopening the review she had in her hand : 

" The author of the article I am reading," she said, 
" cites a passage of Fenelon, which seems to me remark- 
able and which runs thus: 'Food, which was an inani- 
mate substance, supports the life of an animal, and 
becomes the animal itself. What were formerly its 
component parts have evaporated by an imperceptible 
but continual perspiration. What four years ago was a 
horse is now only air or manure. What then was hay 
or oats will have become the same strong and spirited 
horse; at least it passes for the same horse in spite of 
this imperceptible change of its substance. ' " 

"It would be impossible," I said, "to think better or 
to write better." 

A servant now announced that lunch was ready. We 
were alone throughout the meal, and sitting opposite 
each other we talked metaphysics until dessert. The 
passage she had read me had made a profound impression 
on her. Having come to the conclusion that what now 
was flour and meat was destined to become the substance 
of Miss Sidonie Brogues, of an animal that is far more 
noble and spirited than the finest thoroughbred, she 
treated her bread, so I thought, with more consideration 
and ate her beefsteak with increased respect. 
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After coffee, I returned to my room to Gontinue my 
morning's work. I had started nailing one of my pack- 
ing cases, when, about three o'clock, I heard someone 
call me. I ran to my window, and saw Sidonie, who 
cried to me : 

"Please come downstairs, Mr. Tristan, I want you."-x 

I hastened to obey, and for the first time I found Sido- 
nie uneasy, anxious, and excited. 

"Just now," she said, "I was looking for Matilda to 
ask her how mother was. The footman tells me that 
she has not yet come back. Doesn't that seem to you 
very strange?" 

" She will no doubt have taken advantage of the op- 
portunity to amuse herself at Epernay." 

" You would not say so if you knew her. When her 
mistress is ill, she always keeps her company. This girl 
is a positive slave to mother, and to please her she would 
go through fire and water, and do everything and any- 
thing that she was ordered." 

I pointed out to her that strange occurrences are 
often to be explained by very ordinary causes, that the 
commissions with which Mrs. Brogues had entrusted her 
maid were perhaps of a nature to keep her employed 
until the evening, that people Who are unwell like to be 
alone, and that the greatest service one can render them 
is not to disturb their quiet. She shook her head. I 
tried to divert her thoughts by resuming the conversa- 
tion we had been engaged on at lunch, asking her if the 
passage from F6nelon had suggested to her any further 
reflections. She did not answer me. When one is in 
a nervous state, one is perfectly indifferent to metaphysi- 
cal questions. 

A moment afterwards the head gardener approached 
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us, an old fellow of the name of Joseph, who looked 
stupid, but was so only when he had drunk too much. 
On this occasion he appeared very excited, but drink 
was not the cause. 

"Oh, Miss Sidonie!" he exclaimed, "we have had a 
fine escape. Fortunately we have got off with a fright. " 

" Who were you frightened of ? What were you fright- 
ened of?" she asked. 

" The attempt was made to rob us last night. I don't 
know what disturbed the thieves, but they have taken 
nothing." 

He then explained to us that the wind having done 
some damage to his flower beds, he had required some 
sticks, which he had gone to cut from a hazel thicket 
at an extremity of the park. At this spot there was a 
small gate in the ring-fence that had long been shut up. 
Through it you reached a sloping lane, which led in one 
direction to the high-road and in the other to the vine- 
yards. A farm erected at its foot had blocked it for 
traffic so that it was now only a blind alley. On going 
to cut his sticks Joseph to his surprise had found the 
gate open, and he recollected that, a little after mid- 
night, the dogs, which in the evening were let loose in 
the home park, had barked violently. He had thought, 
he said, of getting up and going around, but the dogs 
had suddenly quieted down, and his alarm had subsided. 

"I wish, Miss Sidonie," he added, "that you would 
come and see for yourself how the place looks, for if 
master complains to the police it will be as well for you 
to have seen its state. Besides, I should like you, Miss 
Sidonie, to see the footprints they have left, some big 
and some small." 

She hastened to do as he asked. Perhaps she had 
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suspected at once, that this opened gate might serve to 
explain why her mother's door remained so obstinately 
closed. Every minute she seemed to me more uneasy. 
On reaching the path bordered with young firs, that led 
to the gate, Joseph asked us to walk on the grass so as 
not to efface the footmarks. They were not the off- 
spring of his imagination. The tracks could be distin- 
guished on the wet ground, and it was easy to see that 
the robbers had gone from the gate to the house on one 
side of the path and from the house to the gate on the 
other. The footprints were very small, as Joseph him- 
self remarked. 

"Everyone knows," he said, "that thieves often em- 
ploy children." 

" What seems strange to me," I said, " is that there are 
many more marks in one direction than in the other. 
You would think that the nocturnal visitor had two legs 
when he came in and four when he went out." 

"There were two of them," the gardener replied in 
an authoritative tone, " but as they were coming in one 
of them out of precaution walked on the turf." 

We arrived at the gate. It is probable that an un- 
successful attempt had been made to shut it again. We 
went through into the lane, and there saw what Joseph 
called the great tracks. By this he meant deep ruts 
dug in the soft yielding soil by a four-wheeled carriage 
which after driving off down the blind alley had been 
obliged to turn so as to get to the high-road. 

"It is as clear as daylight," he said. "The scoun- 
drels came here with a cart. They sent the children in 
first to reconnoitre. The children met the dog, who 
barked. They were frightened, the thieves took fright 
as well, and they took to their heels without more ado." 
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He explained everything by fear, which, with drink- 
ing, was perhaps his ruling passion. 

" What were they after?" asked Sidonie. 

"My greenhouse plants, to be sure, miss," he an- 
swered, bridling up. " Their worth is well known." 

"The lock will have to be changed," she said with 
perfect calm. " In the mean time, barricade the gate 
as best yon can/' 

We left him at this task, which was not easy, and 
went back to the bouse by another route. I ceased to 
attempt to reassure Sidonie. My mind was made up. 
Joseph was doubly mistaken. He was wrong in think- 
ing that the thieves had been attracted by his green- 
houses, and in supposing that nothing had been taken. 
I was certain that a woman had been stolen, though, in 
truth, according to all appearance she had offered her- 
self to the robber. She must have left the house about 
midnight, accompanied by her maid. The dogs had 
barked, but on recognising her they had stopped. A 
carriage awaited her at the gate, and she had got into 
it, while her maid covered her flight by returning to the 
house alone, with orders to see that no one entered an 
empty apartment. After announcing to everyone that 
her mistress was unwell, this devoted servant, under 
pretext of purchases to make and messages to carry, had 
gone to Epernay, whence she had no doubt rejoined the 
fugitive by train. I do not think that Sidonie had ar- 
rived at such definite conclusions as I had, but her face 
expressed the utmost anxiety. 

She left me to inquire once more whether Matilda 
had come back. Five minutes afterwards she reappeared 
and said : 

" I could stand it no longer. I have tried to enter a 
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room in which I am certain there is no one. The door 
is closed and I have knocked without getting any an- 
swer, but a servant has just picked up this key on the 
terrace. Matilda must have dropped it as she was leav- 
ing. I am almost sure it is the key of my mother's 
room. Gome upstairs with me." 

As we passed the servants' hall we hear a clatter of 
voices. The servants, their imaginations heated by the 
disappearance of Matilda, were making conjectures and 
engaging in noisy discussions, each of them endeavouring 
according to his lights to pluck out the hidden mystery 
of the incident. Sidonie, taking short, quick breaths, 
stopped more than once while mounting the staircase. 
When we at last reached our destination she was so over- 
come that she could not get the key into the lock. I 
went to her assistance and the door flew open. 

The previous evening, I had penetrated into a room 
that was in confusion and in which articles of toilet'te 
were strewn over the furniture and the floor. The ap- 
pearance of this room was very different. Everything 
was in its place and in perfect order, though it made on 
me the impression of being terribly empty. The walls, 
the curtains, the mirrors, the tables, the stands adorned 
with a thousand pretty trifles, two religious pictures 
and a large silver crucifix all seemed to say: "She is 
gone and will never come back." • 

Sidonie on entering had covered her eyes with her 
hands. This catastrophe, which filled her with terror, 
appeared to her certain, but she did not wish to place 
it beyond a doubt by the evidence of her eyes. She re- 
gained courage, raised her head, and said softly : 

" Where are you, mother?" 

The apartment was composed of a bedroom, a small 
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sitting-room, an oratory, and a bath-room. She ex- 
plored it thoroughly. When she came back, her lips 
were white, and her limbs trembled beneath her. She 
let herself fall into an arm-chair. When she was some- 
what calmer, and felt able to speak: 

u She did not sleep here," she said, pointing to the 
bed, which had not been disturbed. " She must have 
left in the middle of the night and those footprints — 
yes, she went out by the little gate. This is only too 
certain, and yet is it possible? For some time past I 
have thought she was not herself. She was attentive to 
Niquette and me in a way she had never been. Was it 
a pretence? Did she wish to quiet our suspicions; or 
did she think that by fulfilling her duties as a mother 
she was atoning in advance for ber fault? She is very 
religious, and I have never been able to understand the 
feelings of religious people. To my immense astonish- 
ment, last night about half -past ten, she came to my 
room to wish me good-night, a thing she never does. I 
was examining a stain that a clumsy butler had made 
on my dress. 'You must wait until to-morrow,' she 
said; 'Stains can only be seen by daylight. However, 
you should be careful of the dress, as it fits you wonder- 
fully well, except that it is rather too low in the back, 
a trifling fault that your maid, who is by no means stu- 
pid, will easily put right. ' She explained at length what 
the girl would have to do. 'I will get you to tell her,' 
I answered, 'how she is to set to work.' 'Oh! you 
will be able to explain it to her yourself. ' Then she 
went to the window and murmured: 'What a wind 
there is; a fine time for thieves.' 'Yes,' I replied, 
'they could come and go without anyone hearing them.' 
She looked at me strangely and said, 'Do you think so? 
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Bat I am forgetting — I'm preventing you going to bed. 
Adieu. Good-night, my child. ' I accompanied her to 
the door, and as I stooped to pick up a hair-pin, I 
thought that she leant over me, and touched my hair 
with her lips. I rose quickly, but she had gone. Talk- 
ing of dresses, what has she done with hers? With her 
taste for elegance and luxury, I don't think she can have 
gone away. without any luggage." 

She passed into a roomy alcove, furnished with cup- 
boards, which she opened one after the other. Most of 
them were empty. 

"I see what she has done," she said. "A few days 
ago she dispatched three huge trunks to Paris, telling 
me that she was sending back part of Niquette's trous- 
seau which was unsuitable. Her linen and dresses 
were in those trunks. It is to Paris, then, that she has 
gone. . She doubtless asked father for permission to 
spend a few days there ; he refused to allow her to, and 
she has taken the law into her own hands." 

She added with an expression of relief: 

" Don't let us look at things gloomily. The whole 
affair is only a school-girl's escapade, and we shall see 
her back again before long." 

She saw from my looks that this was not my opinion. 

" You think the case is more serious? I admit that 

my sister and I have often noticed a coldness between 

mother and father. He is integrity and kindness itself. 

She is very selfish, but she is made of a finer clay and has 

thoughts and feelings that he does not understand. 

People may not love one another, but of what can she 

have been thinking to run away by night to escape by a 

side gate? Has anything occurred in your presence, Mr. 

Tristan, to explain this incomprehensible departure?" 
13 
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I had no intention of revealing to her all that I knew. 
She still had her illusions and I considered it my doty 
to leave them intact. I contented myself with telling 
her that, before me, ber father had sharply reproached 
her mother for returning late from shooting, that she 
had taken the reproof very ill, and that some warmth had 
been shown on both sides. I did not mention a certain 
scrap of a paper that I bad picked up fronr amongst the 
cinders in a fireplace, and on which I had read the two 
words u Till to-morrow." 

" It is quite true," she said at once, " that he has often 
wounded her feelings and sometimes without knowing 
it or wishing to. Still people don't run away by night 
by a side gate. You will see it will not be long before 
she is repentant, and she will be back sooner than you 
think." 

This clandestine flight wounded her pride, and the 
side door was a burden on her mind. To have left in 
broad daylight and by the front door would have been 
almost excusable. For an hour we repeated the same 
arguments, the conversation always recurring to the 
same starting-point. She was never tired of dolefully 
saying again what she had often said before. We were 
still discussing the matter when the dinner-bell rang: 
whether one is wretched or glad it always rings. As 
Sidonie rose she said: 

* I have only time to do my hair." 

Noticing that I was surprised at her thinking of such 
a detail under the circumstances, she added: 

" It is especially on such days as this that one ought 
to be faithful to one's habits. During a great crisis, 
they alone keep us in touch with life." 

It was for my benefit alone that she dressed her hair, 
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for on going downstairs a telegram was handed ns from 
Mr. Brogues, to say that he would be detained at busi- 
ness later than usual and asking us to begin dinner with- 
out him. We dined, she and I, as we had lunched, 
alone and face to face. We might have been taken for 
a newly married pair in the last stage of their honey- 
moon, in whom love had given place to a much less in- 
tense feeling, but one more solid and durable. We had 
a sincere friendship for each other, and the anxious 
hours we had passed through, the painful emotions we 
had experienced together, had strengthened the tie be- 
tween us. We had tacitly agreed to keep a careful watch 
over ourselves, and to make no allusion to the subject 
that was uppermost in our minds. The servant who 
waited on us, having no longer any doubt that something 
extraordinary had occurred, was evidently on the alert. 
His presence forced us only to touch on indifferent 
topics. 

Three-quarters of an hour after we had got up from 
table a carriage stopped before the front of the house. 

"That's father," said Sidonie, starting. 

It was indeed he, and a few minutes later we saw 
him enter the room, looking more cheerful than ever, 
and holding in his hand a covered basket. 

"Well," he said, "where is my wife?" 

"We haven't seen mother all day," answered his 
daughter, who intended to prepare him by degrees to 
receive the terrible news. 

" She has one of her everlasting headaches, I suppose? 
It is annoying, as I wished to give her a surprise." 

He opened the basket, took from it a small pug dog, 
and made us admire its black head, its close tawny hair, 
its flat nose, and its curly tail. Theresa Mage having 
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confessed the lying and slanderous nature of her accusa- 
tions, he deeply regretted the scene he hpd had with his 
wife, and his unjust reproaches. He had said to him- 
self : " She seems to be improving. She interested her- 
self in Monica's marriage, and since it was settled she 
has been neither indifferent nor ill-tempered. She at- 
tends to her duties cheerfully, and is becoming a model 
mother. I behaved badly to her, and I owe her repara- 
tion. The 5th December I will give a/e&, which long 
before it comes off will be a source of amusement for her. 
In the mean time I will make her a present of a pug dog. 
She used to have one she was very fond of, but which 
she lost. She will get fond of this one and in doing so 
she will perhaps learn to like me a little. 1 ' Outside his 
business this sterling, straightforward, generous man 
was of almost rustic innocence and simplicity, while, to 
his misfortune, the character of his wife was very com- 
plicated. His conduct was governed as a rule by the 
twofold maxim that every fault is deserving of punish- 
ment, and every virtuous act of reward. When one 
applies a primitive code and too simple laws to the 
government of a civilised country of which the cus- 
toms are highly refined, one exposes one's self to great 
deceptions. 

" What do you think of my pug?" he proceeded, put- 
ting the animal on a table and trying to make him sit 
up on his hind legs. " Will your mother like it, Sidonie? 
But what is the matter with both of you? You are as 
lively as the plumes on a hearse. 1 ' 

Before we had time to reply, his valet brought him a 
letter that had been waiting for him for an hour. Mr. 
Brogues told him to take away the dog, and to take the 
greatest care of it. He then turned to open the letter. 
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He was long-sighted and used convex glasses when read- 
ing or writing. He fixed his glass in his right eye. 

44 Upon my word," he exclaimed, " this writing is curi- 
ously like my wife's. You could mistake the two." 

" Father," said Sidonie, "allow me " 

44 One moment," he said, interrupting her, "let me 
read this first." 

When be had finished reading, he threw himself back 
in his arm-chair, exclaiming: 

44 My/$te on the ice! — My pug dog I — I am really the 
most unutterable idiot." 

With these words he hurst into a long, harsh laugh, 
about which there was nothing cheerful. 

44 You are curious, Mr. Tristan, to know why I am 
laughing. Just read this." 

He handed me the letter, which Matilda had no doubt 
posted before getting into the train. It ran as follows: 

"You have insulted me in the presence of a third 
person, in away Rcannot forgive. Life with you would 
be henceforth unbearable. I am leaving, and you will 
not see me again. My resolve, serious though it is, 
cannot injure the future of my daughters. One is mar- 
ried and the other is decided never to marry. I do not 
ask your pardon for the painful surprise my departure 
will cause you. You will soon be consoled. You have 
long ceased to love me." 

I returned him the letter, which he passed to Sidonie, 
saying: 

44 You had better read it too. I should like you to 
know what sort of woman your mother is." 

She read it without reflections or comment, merely 
making, at intervals of a few seconds, three exclama- 
tions, three 44 ohs," each in a very different tone. The 
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first expressed profound pain : " It is actually true; there 
is no longer any doubt." The second was a cry of indig- 
nation: "Is it possible that a woman should abandon 
her home and her children in such a way?" There was 
nothing tragic about the third "oh," and I was surely 
not mistaken in taking its meaning to be: "There is 
now a vacant place here which is mine by right, and for 
the future I shall have a household to govern, without 
being obliged to marry ; it is the only consolation which 
could mitigate my trouble." 

" It is a terrible misfortune," she said, folding up the 
letter. x 

I had never seen her cry. I now found out that she 
cried like no one else I had ever seen. Big tears rolled 
down her cheeks, but the expression of her face was not 
affected, nor were any of her features distorted. She 
dried her eyes, and throwing her arms round her father's 
neck said : 

" You will not be alone; you will have me." 

Then, having mastered her emotion: 

" What am I to tell the servants?" she asked. 

" The truth. Tell them that your mother is a good- 
for-nothing woman." 

" Sir!" I said in a tone of reproach. 

" Once," she proceeded, u she expressed the wish in 
my presence to retire after Niquette'a marriage to a nun- 
nery. I will tell them that you gave her permission to 
do so, that a carriage came from the convent to fetch 
her, and that you forgot to tell us she was going." 

"And you imagine they will believe you?" 

" I will insist on their seeming to believe me, and take 
care that when questioned they repeat exactly what I 
have told them." 
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u And you suppose what they say will be believed at 
Epernay?" 

" What does it matter to us what the Epernay people 
think? The main point is that they too shall appear 
to believe us. In this way we shall escape much annoy- 
ance and the humiliating condolences of false sympathy. " 

" As you like, my darling, my wise woman and my 
treasure," he answered, kissing her. "Do just what 
you choose. This house belongs to you and you are its 
sovereign mistress." 

I had never seen her look so wonderfully beautiful. 
The sombre fire of her large blue eyes with their long 
lashes contrasted with the dead white of her cheeks. 
As she crossed the room, proud and calm, her figure 
erect, she looked a young queen who feels for the first 
time the weight of a crown on her head, and finds it 
light. 

When she had left the room Mr. Brogues questioned 
me, and I told him all I knew. His eyes were dry, but 
as red as if he had been crying, while his puffed face, 
his difficult breathing, and his high colour alarmed me. 
He was very short-necked and of apoplectic tempera- 
ment. I was afraid of what might happen. His ora- 
torical genius saved him. Tristram Shandy's father 
consoled himself for the death of his eldest son by com- 
posing a funeral oration on the young man and by dis- 
coursing upon the vanity of human schemes and hopes. 
Perhaps Mr. Brogues escaped congestion of the brain 
by uttering a long and vehement diatribe against his 
wife, whose affection he had flattered himself for a few 
days he would win back. 

" Think of the obligations she was under to me !" he 
said. " She owed everything to me, liberty, wealth, and 
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happiness. She was pining in a dungeon; I ought to 
have left her there to die of hunger, cold^ poverty, and 
despair. In my folly I took pity on her, and, I admit 
it, I had taken a fancy to her. At first she did not 
know how to express her gratitude, she would have done 
anything to please me. Her love soon gave place to in- 
differenoe, and indifference to treachery. How did I 
behave when, at the bottom of a drawer, I discovered a 
roll of love-letters which proved that, if she had not al- 
ready betrayed me, she was about to do so? I brought 
her back here. That was her only punishment. I wished 
to be merciful and generous at the risk of being foolish. 
She inherited her aunt's property; I let her arrange her 
private affairs with her banker, without ever question- 
ing her, or ever asking her to account for her expendi- 
ture. Could she complain of my conduct towards her? 
I bought her a farm and shootings. You know how sho 
rewarded me. She was always haughty and silent; she 
gave herself the airs of a victim. You would have 
thought it was she who was the offended person. The 
fact is, this woman is a proud, unfeeling creature and 
nothing more. She considered she had done me a great 
honour, in condescending to bear my name. She looked 
upon me as a being of an inferior order and it was my 
duty to think myself lucky that she deigned to put up 
with me. To think that one evening, on this spot, three 
months ago I touched her forehead with my lips, and 
did not feel the chill of the serpent." 

He went and leant against the mantelpiece, his hand 
in his waistcoat: 

"Don't believe," he continued, "that the scene I had 
with her in your presence is the cause of her running 
away. She has long been contemplating the step, but 
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• 

out of respect to Saint Eemi she deferred her departure 
till after the marriage of her daughter. I have no wish 
to make her out worse than she is. She has her scru- 
ples, she has a conscience, and a singular conscience it 
is, in all truth. She kept a carefully balanced account 
with the great saint. She used to say to him: ( I have 
made you such and such a sacrifice and you will place it 
to iny credit; you have granted me such a favour and it 
goes on the debit side.' Saints are curious people. 
Austere and indulgent at the same time, it is possible to 
get round them. Tfyey are not- insensible to wheedling 
and coaxing. They are not above being beguiled and 
bribed. She has always honoured this particular saint. 
Could he refuse her anything? * To satisfy you,' she 
said to him, 4 1 will see my daughter married ; but my 
husband has insulted me, and I cannot swallow the 
affront.' 'My dear,' he replied, 'you may run away 
with a safe conscience, and with the less scruple that 
this big man does not believe in me, and that I in conse- 
quence am not called on to inconvenience myself oif his 
account.' The question is, will they not fall out at the 
finish ? Will he always come to her rescue? I hope her 
lover will prove a spendthrift who will strip her of every 
farthing. That's the fate I wish her." 

I thought it my duty to point out to him that, after 
all, he did not know what his wife's intentions were in 
leaving him. Where was the proof that she was going 
to rejoin a lover? 

Striking an attitude he said to me: " Do you take me 
for a simpleton, my dear Maximin? Be so kind as to 
believe that I know her. Have I not acquired this 
knowledge to my cost? This proud and arrogant woman 
has no heart, but she is sensual. Do you know what my 
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crime is? I am twenty-five years older than her. Take 
away these twenty-five years and she would still be at 
Mon-D6sir. When I say that I wish her a spendthrift 
for a lover, I know who this lover is. Her you can never 
catch, for with her you can never be sure of anything, 
but I would stake my life that a year before you came 
here she had begun an intrigue with a tall young fellow 
living in the neighbourhood, who had married an old 
widow. Mrs. Brogues and I had a little altercation on 
this matter. She talked me round, and proved to me 
that white was black. 'Since then, the young cub I am 
speaking of has lost his wife and has left Champagne to 
live in some country-house or other in the Gironde that 
he inherited from her. From to-morrow, it is there 
you will find Mrs. Brogues, nee Gisvres, and it is he who 
will be the lord and master of this angelic creature. 
The united resources of both of them will not suffice to 
make them comfortably off. The day may come when 
she may think regretfully of a house in which nothing 
is lacking, and where you need deny yourself nothing. 
The day may come when she will knock as a beggar at 
a door that I swear to you will never open for her. She 
may cry till she is hoarse: ' It is I.' These walls will 
answer 'We do not know you. ' Do not imagine, how- 
ever, that I shall plead for a divorce. That is a pleas- 
ure I shall be careful not to give her. I shall never be 
of opinion that an honourable man is disgraced, because 
a dishonoured woman bears his name and drags it in 
the dirt. Such prejudices are out of date. As to run- 
ning after her, I would sooner die." 

Picking her letter up from the table he crushed it in 
his hand. 

"For ever blessed," he exclaimed, "be this delicate 
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sheet of cream-laid paper. It has brought me happi- 
ness and deliverance. For six years I have lived in 
perpetual uneasiness. I stifled my suspicions and tried 
to persuade myself that in time she would grow less 
frivolous, less ungrateful, that she would apply herself 
to her duties, that she one day would become a good 
wife and a good mother, but some incident always in- 
tervened to plunge me into fresh perplexity. This al- 
most daily hovering between painful doubts and renewed 
confidence would have ended by affecting my health. 
Yes, blessed be this letter, for ever blessed the night on 
which this woman left my house. She has ceased to 
poison the air that I breathe. May she stop where she 
is for all time. I have torn her from my heart, I will 
tear her from my memory. She exists no longer, she is 
nothing to me any more. Let her name never be men- 
tioned to me again." 

I had observed with satisfaction, that as he proceeded 
with his harangue his movements had become easier, 
his breathing more free, and his face had regained its 
customary expression, so that I left him entirely reas- 
sured. 

Grossing the hall, I noticed an alteration that gave 
me food for reflection. 

The hall was lighted by an electric lamp, which Mrs. 
Brogues had had covered with rose-coloured gauze, to 
deaden the glare. She preferred the mystery and a dim 
light to a too strong illumination. Sidonie, whose 
tastes were not the same, had more than once com- 
plained, that the hall was too dark. I noted, that with- 
out losing a minute, she had had the rose-coloured gauze 
removed, and that the lamp now threw a vivid light on 
the staircase. This was the first act of the new reign. 
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Before getting into bed, I drew from the trunk in 
which it was locked a portrait that I had stolen with- 
out shame or scruple. I was a long while looking at it. 

" Yon are not religions like your mother/' I thought. 
" That yon need tell no one, it is written on your face — 
but I would give a great deal to know whether, if you 
were put to it, you would be capable, like her, of es- 
caping by a side gate/' 



CHAPTER XV. 

AN IMPRUDENT PHILOSOPHER. 

I left Champagne towards the middle of October, 
after Sidonie had exacted from me the twofold promise 
to write to her every week, and to pass a long month 
the following spring at Mon-Desir. I had also had to 
promise her that on arriving in Paris, postponing all 
other business, my one aim should be to choose my 
rooms carefully, and as near as possible to a public 
garden, as it was beyond question that a man who for 
two years had been inhaling ozone in abundance could 
not be entirely deprived of it without falling ill. 

I was in no wise loth to act on her prescriptions. I 
was now of opinion that being ruled directly or in- 
directly by a woman is an essential element of happiness. 
I will even confess my weaknesses and allow that if I 
was pleased at revisiting Paris, whence I had long been 
absent, it was because Paris of all the capitals of Europe 
is the one that most resembles those pretty women to 
whom one is attracted less by their face than by the 
delight of living in their company. Moreover, in set- 
tling on my rooms, I had only my own wishes to consult. 
Mr. Brogues had shown himself liberal to excess. He 
had overridden my protestations, and I had reached 
Paris with nearly five hundred pounds in my pocket. 
This sum was sufficient to allow me to rest for a while 
on my oars and to entitle me to a little ozone. On the 
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fifth floor of a house in the Rue de Medicis, I found a 
four-roomed apartment in which my books and myself 
were at our ease. My windows and balcony looked out 
on the Luxembourg gardens, of which I have always 
been fond. A diseased imagination, however, is not 
cured in a day, and there were hours when I should 
have liked to have exchanged the trees and statues for 
vines and vine-poles. For two months I condemned my- 
self to the strictest seclusion and unceasing work. I 
had finished the first volume of my book, and it only 
remained for me to revise and make a fair copy of it; 
which is tantamount to saying that I was not at a loss 
for occupation. I worked by day and I worked by 
night. When I could declare my book finished and 
myself content with it, I broke loose from my prison, 
and paid numerous visits which did not amuse me, with 
a view to reviving long-standing connections and recall- 
ing myself to the memory of people who might be 
usef ul to me. My former masters received me with more 
politeness than eagerness. The University is a jealous 
mistress that does not pardon infidelities. I had treated 
her in too off-hand a style, and she gave me to under- 
stand that she set no store on tutors, but that if the 
profession were to my taste, I was free to exercise it 
until I died. Elsewhere I found more encouragement. 
An eminent Hellenist, Mr. Linois, a member of the 
Academy of Inscriptions, gave me quite a fatherly recep- 
tion. He had long wished me well. It is impossible to 
write a history of Arabian philosophy without bestow- 
ing a great deal of attention on Aristotle, and Mr. 
Linois' acquaintance with Aristotle was unique. I had 
often consulted him, and he had always shown himself 
most willing to assist me. He took a keen interest in 
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my work. He liked things, so he said, that were well 
done, and he placed the essay with which I took my 
degree among the number of things that had been very 
well done. My Hellenist was not merely a distinguished 
and most obliging scholar; he was warm-hearted and 
influential. After putting himself to great trouble, and 
exercising much diplomacy, he mounted one morning 
my five flights of stairs to tell me : 

" Your business is all arranged and settled. All you 
have got to do is to take the trouble to carry your man- 
uscript to the State printers. Your book is to be 
brought out on the best conditions, and you will be a 
great man without being a penny out of pocket." 

That very morning, I had received from Mon-Desir 
two hares and a brace of pheasants in a hamper, together 
with a case containing a dozen bottles of champagne, 
not the excellent wine that Mr. Brogues manufactured 
to sell, but that which he termed the natural juice of 
his vines, a veritable nectar which he reserved for his 
own personal consumption. I celebrated the occasion 
by inviting five or six of my old school-fellows to dinner. 
They were all settled in life and seemed satisfied with 
their lot and their future prospects. Still they were 
not slow to admit, on this particular evening, that the 
profession of tutor to young ladies, of which they had 
never previously heard, had its advantages. They did 
justice to Mr. Brogues' incomparable wine, and when 
we parted the first rays of dawn were lighting up the 
facade of the Luxembourg palace. Two hours earlier, 
it had been decided that every thinking being has a 
secret, and that each of us should tell his own. They 
all related a more or less edifying story. When it came 
to my turn, I asserted that I had never had, and never 
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should have, a secret, being born to serve as a depository 
for those of other people. In vain they pressed me with 
questions, assailed me with epigrams, and tried to extort 
a confession. Not a word could they get from me. I 
am not talkative in my cups. 

While Monica had not written to me once, Sidonie 
wrote to me every week on the same day; mental needs 
are constant, but the affections perpetually ebb and 
flow. The letters of the young sovereign of Mon-D6sir 
were very affectionate and often very interesting,, but I 
sometimes found them a trifle long. There was always 
some question in literary history, in domestic economy 
or in transcendental ethics that seemed to her for the 
nonce more important than anything else in the world. 
Her disquisitions on these subjects would be copious, 
and I was bound to reply to them in detail. On the 
other hand she touched far less exhaustively on matters 
in which I was much more interested. For instance 
she would write : " Niquette is very well and sends you 
her kindest regards," and that would be all. 

" And Niquette, did you often think of her?" the 
reader will ask. I thought of her continually: no mat- 
ter how I was engaged she stole into my mind. It is 
true there were moments when her besetting image 
seemed as if it might be growing dimmer, when an 
immense distance seemed to separate us. This young 
girl, become the wife of Mr. Monfrin, appeared to me 
now obscured and remote, as a small, vague figure, and 
I flattered myself that I was on the high-road to re- 
covery. But at other times she was quite close to me, 
her eyes looked into mine, I felt her breath lightly touch 
my forehead, bent over a book, and she said to me: 
" Those who love me always love me." 
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" And the *dear, the precious relics that you carried 
off from a disordered room, what did you do with 
them?" Once when Mr. Linois had called to see me, 
after searching in vain amongst my papers for a note I 
wished to show him, I remembered that it was in one 
of my trunks. I went into a small box-room, into which 
he followed me. Kneeling before my trunk and talking 
to him, I raised the lid, and the first object that we 
both caught sight of was a tiny slipper, edged with 
swan's down, that I had thought hidden away beneath a 
pile of papers and clothes. Of all scholars, Hellenists 
are those who are fondest of a laugh. 

"It is miraculously small,'/ he said to me chaffingly. 
" Cinderella's slipper itself." 

I felt that I was blushing to the roots of my hair. 
Lowering my head, I explained to him that five or six 
years before, while travelling, I had found this micro- 
scopic slipper in a room at an hotel, where it had doubt- 
less been forgotten by some charming stranger, and that 
I had kept it out of curiosity. It was his duty to be- 
lieve me, but Hellenists are sceptical as well as sly. 

" Are you going round Paris," he resumed, " with this 
slipper in your hand, until you have found a foot dainty 
enough to fit it?" 

" Avicenna and Averroes," I said, "must be attended 
to first. I am waiting till my book is published, before 
starting in search of my beautiful stranger." 

"An excellent resolution," he declared. "I am 
pleased to note that philosophers are only half crazy." 

Perhaps he was right. Unfortunately partial insan- 
ity is sufficient to make a philosopher miserable. 

In April, 1889, Sidonie wrote to me to remind me of 
my promise, and to inform me that I was expected at 
14 
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Mon-D6sir, where my room was ready for me. I hast- 
ened to thank her, and to state how disappointed I was 
at being unable to accept her gracious invitation. I 
made the excuse that I was detained in Paris by press- 
ing business, by my book, which was in the printer's 
hands—gave in short every possible reason for not visit- ' 
ing Hautvillers except the true one. In reality my only 
occupation for the moment was correcting my proofs, 
and there was nothing to hinder me from correcting 
them in Champagne. 

Three days later, I received a note in a different hand, 
which ran : 

" What can be said of a good dog, that does not come 
when he is called? You are the only person to whom I 
can tell all my secrets, and I have much to say to you in 
confidence. I mean to show you my lovely home, and 
to explain to you how my domestic troubles are not so 
great but that I can put up with them by the aid of my 
inbred philosophy, the only philosophy, as you know, 
that I can boast of, that which you profess being beyond 
me. It is Sidonie's habit to beg and implore; well pro- 
vided as she is with systems, in this instance she is at 
fault. I, for my part, wish and command. Come at 
once. I want to see you, and to argue with you." 

I passed the entire afternoon pacing up and down 
the Luxembourg gardens and the Observatory Avenue, 
walking backwards and forwards a hundred times be- 
tween the statue of C16mence Isaure and the fountain of 
Carpeaux. The more the good dog reflected, the firmer 
was his resolve to remain where he was. I was on the 
highway to recovery, and it behooves the convalescent to 
beware of relapses, which are often fatal. I wrote that 
evening to Monica and signified to her clearly and 
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pointedly that it was absolutely impossible for me to 
leave Paris. I went out to post my letter, but just as I 
was putting it into the box I thrust it into my pocket 
instead. The next morning I was on my way to Eper- 
nay. From station to station I attempted to defend 
my conduct. I said to myself that one must be an 
arrant coward to fly from imaginary perils, to manufac- 
ture groundless fears, that Monica was certain to be 
much changed since her marriage, that she would be 
quite different from what she was when I left her, from 
what she was when I used to be with her, that I should 
be most surprised on seeing her again to think of my 
folly or of my partial folly, that my love would develop 
into a calm friendship, and that I should return from 
my visit in good health and excellent spirits. If one 
wishes to know the true reasons for a man's actions, 
they must be sought for among those which are most 
natural. The truth is, I wanted to see her face again, 
to hear once more the sound of her voice, just as a hun- 
gry man wants to eat and a thirsty man to drink — I 
had, I suppose, forgotten the old poet, who died of thirst 
at the side of a fountain. 

Having telegraphed that I was coming, I found at 
the station at Epernay Sidonie and the very waggonette 
which had once taken us to Bussigny. 

"I am inclined to be jealous," she said. " It is plain 
that Mquette has more influence over you than I have." 

" You are mistaken. I was only awaiting a second 
letter to start off. If you had returned to the charge 
you, as she has done, would have got the better of my 
wisdom." 

" In any case, we have got you and we mean to keep 
you. I must warn you, moreover, that to-day I mean to 
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have you entirely to myself. You will not see my Bister 
before to-morrow." 

Contrary to his custom, Mr. Brogues had spent the 
morning at Mon-D&sir, so as to be at home when I ar- 
rived. I had never seen him look so well. He had now 
no one to keep a watch over. His wife, by abandoning 
him, had delivered him from cares, troubles, and a con- 
tinual anxiety and worry, which, as he had said, might 
in the end have affected his health. Although he had 
just celebrated his sixty-third birthday, I thought he' 
looked younger than ever. He expatiated to me on the 
charms of his new position, and on the rare qualities of 
his daughter. He told me that she was an incomparable 
mistress of a household, that her rule was at once firm 
and gentle, that she thought of everything and found 
time for everything, that she relieved him of all domestic 
accounts, and thai since his "fortunate misfortune," as 
he termed it, his every wish had been met and he had 
nothing to grumble about. He also seized the opportu- 
nity to congratulate himself on the salutary influence 
which an exceptional tutor had exercised over his 
daughters. I insisted that he was giving me too much 
credit. 

" Pardon me," he said; "you have succeeded in regu- 
lating, strengthening, and perfecting these feminine 
minds, and the happiness of families depends upon the 
reasonableness of women. That is why everything goes 
on without a hitch at Mon-D6sir and Beauregard." 

When he left us after lunch to go to his business, 
Sidonie asked me if I found her changed. 

"1 hardly know how to answer you," I replied. "I 
think you are, perhaps, a shade more majestic. One 
recognises at a glance that you have the responsibility 
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of a large household on your shoulders, that you have 
been invested with a certain dignity." 

My compliment pleased her, as she was by no means 
averse to being majestic. 

"I must say," she remarked, "that I think I acquit 
myself rather successfully of my new functions. ' I also 
think that the work exactly suits me. It is a hygiene 
for which I am all the better. I used to have too pro- 
nounced a taste for theories, and too much contempt for 
the petty details of existence. Our first duty is not to 
give in to ourselves. We should alternately indulge our 
inclinations and fight against them. When I have not 
given in to myself, I feel better in health and happier." 

She went thoroughly into this matter, without seeing 
that, while running down theories, she was giving her- 
self the pleasure of elaborating one. Besides it was no 
infliction, to her to administer her miniature sovereignty, 
as she had an instinctive genius for ruling. If her 
house was kept in good order the reason was, that people 
do well what they enjoy doing. However, it pleased 
her to believe that her newly acquired virtues were ex- 
ercised at the cost of much effort. I did not destroy 
her delusion. Whether right or wrong, she was always 
sincere, and her dissertations did not bore me. Sincer- 
ity never wearies. • 

Still I succeeded in interrupting her, and in inquiring 
after the young couple. 

"They have now been married six months," I said. 
"Do they get on well together? Your father assures 
me that they could not get on better." 

"He likes to fancy so," she answered, shaking her 
head, " and the last thing I should think of would be to 
undeceive him. I don't mean to say that things are 
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going badly, bat they might be more satisfactory. The 
fault lies with Niquette. My brother-in-law is an irre- 
proachable, an exceptional man, a man of a vigorous 
inner life." 

This was one of her favourite expressions, and she 
only esteemed people of "a vigorous inner life." 

" When you are much in his company, and when you 
look below the surface," she continued, "you discover 
that he is very well informed. He and I go on botanising 
excursions every Sunday and you would not believe what 
pleasure I take in them. I admit that he is serious and 
rather reserved. I am persuaded that at bottom he 
worships my sister, but she no doubt thinks that he does 
not tell her so often enough, or tells her so awkwardly. 
She reproaches him with coldness and with being able 
neither to laugh nor to get angry." 

" She doesn't set the right way to work to make him 
laugh," I said. " To reproach a man with not laugh- 
ing is a sure way to make him cross." 

" Cross he never is, and she has only herself to blame 
if she is not perfectly happy. She has always been more 
inclined to want what she has not got than to appre- 
ciate what she has. Marriage has not matured her as 
quickly as I had hoped. The metamorphosis is slow in 
being effected. Is it not supremely unreasonable to 
wish to gather oranges from an apple-tree?" 

It seemed to her quite natural that other people 
should content themselves with a moderate measure of 
happiness. Where she was personally concerned, she 
was more exacting. I remarked inwardly that the 
reason she did not marry was not merely that she de- 
spised apple-trees, but that as yet she had not alighted 
on an orange-tree of which the fruit seemed to her to 
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be worthy of a sultana. I kept my reflection to myself, 
and asked her on what footing were the mother-in-law 
and daughter-in-law. 

" Their relations are none too satisfactory. In this 
connection, Niquette is especially unreasonable. It is 
true that this English lady is not always easy to get on 
with. She is stiff, proud, and full of prejudices. Still 
it is possible to come to terms with her, but from the 
very beginning my sister has made no effort to conciliate 
her. It has been a case of Greek meeting Greek. They 
are perpetually quarrelling over the veriest trifles. That 
it is not very difficult to find Mrs. Isabel's soft side, if 
you only show her some consideration, is proved by the 
fancy she has taken to me. She is most attentive to 
me, and likes me to be constantly with her." 

"That does not surprise me," I rejoined. " Between 
you and her there are no questions of divided and con- 
flicting authority. Besides she, perhaps, bears a grudge 
against her daughter-in-law for having taken her son 
from her." 

"And yet," she insisted, "he has shown throughout 
as much good sense as good feeling. .He yielded to his 
mother to the extent of not leaving her after his mar- 
riage, but he expressed the wish that the two house- 
holds should be distinct, and he has carried his point. 
The house, as you know, is large. Mrs. Isabel continues 
to occupy the right wing, while my sister and her hus- 
band are installed in the left. For all practical pur- 
poses, the two households are perfectly separate. The 
park alone they use in common. I repeat, that Louis' 
behaviour is beyond reproach. On returning from the 
factory he devotes himself entirely to his wife, but every 
evening at ten he pays a visit to his mother, who is in 
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the habit of sitting up late. What have either of them 
to complain of, my sister or Mrs. Monfrin, were they 
only reasonable? But don't take a tragical view of the 
situation," she added. " I am inwardly convinced that 
a modus vivendiwiU be arrived at in the end. Common 
sense will come off victorious, and Niquette will learn to 
mistrust her first impressions and impulses and not to 
give way to herself. Don't give way, don't give way, 
that is the key to the position. But we are wasting our 
time. I have a great many things to show you. If you 
expect to find Mon-Desir the same as when you left it 
you are much mistaken. I have made several changes, 
and you have got to tell me whether you approve them." 

I was soon in wonder at the miracles that the sense of 
ownership works. Since she had become mistress of 
Mon-Desir, Sidonie had developed a passionate interest 
in a number of petty matters to which formerly she 
was utterly indifferent. She took me into the park, 
where she had straightened paths, had trees cut down, 
and made clearings in the copses so as to open up views. 
She had enlarged the garden, and altered its arrange- 
ment. She made me visit the entire house from garret 
to cellar, not even omitting the servants' bedrooms. 
She was determined that everything in her kingdom 
should bear her sign manual. Inspired by her personal 
ideas on hygiene and comfort, she had found some- 
thing that required her attention in every direction. 
Finally she took me to see a brand-new chicken-house, 
which in its way was " the perfection of progress." She 
had had a long correspondence on this subject with a 
member of the Institute who was an authority on agri- 
culture. 

"This is my greatest extravagance," she told me, 
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" but my father approves of it. The fowl-house cost me 
nearly eighty pounds, but, as you see, it would be im- 
possible to have anything newer or more modern." 

"To speak plainly," I said, laughing, "it is a sys- 
tematic and truly scientific fowl-house. Has i t improved 
your eggs?" 

" You may laugh if you like. My eggs are exquisite, 
and my chickens lay oftener. Whatever Niquette may 
say, even chickens feel the advantages of a system." 

I have said that she never bored me, but occasion- 
ally she tired me. After the long walk she had made me 
take, the lengthy explanations she had given me, and 
four hours of incessant chatter, I felt in need of a little 
rest. She had never experienced, however, the feeling 
of fatigue, and could not understand it in anyone else. 
As I was about to leave her to retire for a few minutes 
to my room : 

"We have still two hours before dinner," she said. 
" Just give me time to write out my menu. I will be 
back directly and we will read Arabic together. That 
will be delightful." 

I resigned myself to my fate. For two hours, we read 
the Koran and commented on it. As she had expected, 
I was astonished at the progress she had made. 

An indefatigable egotist, Sidonie was not an egoist. 
Knowing how pleased I should be to see the Abb6 
Vjerlet, she had sent a messenger to inform him of my 
arrival and to ask him to dinner. He required no per- 
suasion to accept the invitation. During dessert, Mr. 
Brogues, who while holding him in high esteem was 
fond of teasing him, explained to him once more his 
theories on the education of women and on the necessity 
of strengthening their intellects. 
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"Undoubtedly," said the abb6, "the intellect is a 
very fine thing in its way. Still it is necessary to know 
how to use it, and I am acquainted with people who 
only use it to reason wrongly. Believe me when I tell 
you, that the human race has but little to boast of. 
The old beliefs in your eyes are mere superstitions. 
That I cannot help, but I must beg you to leave my 
women parishioners their leading-strings. Where would 
they be without them?" 

" By the aid of principles," replied Sidonie with an 
Olympian smile, " by seeking the acquaintance " 

" They are already too inclined to seek acquaintances 
they ought to avoid," interrupted the abbe. 

" The wiser women become," pursued Sidonie, with- 
out heeding this pleasantry; "the more they respect 
themselves, and self-respect is the very essence of 
morality." 

" Capital, my dear," exclaimed Mr. Brogues. " What 
have you to say now, abb6? She has put you in a 
fix." 

" She has indeed," he said, "but by her smile and her 
blonde hair rather than by her arguments. The Paris 
Exhibition is to open in a few days, and according to 
all report it will be more universal than any that has 
preceded it. No human industry will be unrepresented. 
I should not be surprised if in some corner or other 
there were a glass case and on view within it a modern 
young lady in all her glory. Were it you, Miss Sidonie, 
who were going to be shut up in this show-case, the 
most inveterate adversary of rationalistic education 
would lay down his arms, as I have done. — But would 
you consent to be exhibited?" 

" I should have to decide, first, whether such a step 
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would be compatible with my self-respect," she answered 
jokingly. 

On our rising from table, the abb6 had his revenge. 
Mr. Brogues undertook to beat him at chess, but he was 
mated in less than a quarter of an hour. 

"You churchmen," he grumbled, upsetting the chess- 
board. "One can't rub against you without getting 
stung." 

"Which is the more serious," said the abb6, "as, if 
we are to believe a certain statesman, we are not bees 
but wasps. 7 

He left early. Mr. Brogues wished to have him 
driven home, but he refused the offer. I walked with 
him as far as the first houses of his village. I hoped to 
induce him to talk, and to learn from him where Mrs. 
Brogues was, and whether anything had been heard of 
her. Still I hesitated to question him, afraid that the 
bee or the wasp might sting. Fortunately he relieved 
me of the necessity by saying : 

" This father and daughter appear to get on marvel- 
lously well together. The unfortunate wife has made 
two people happy by her departure." 

" I must ask you to take notice," I said, " that it is you 
who have introduced her name." 

"Why should I not introduce it?" he answered 
sharply, and almost roughly. " Do you imagine, by any 
chance, that it is painful to me to speak to you of this 
erring woman? Do you suppose that an hysterical 
woman can throw discredit on religion? The fact is 
that, just as there are spurious philosophers, so there are 
spurious saints. I am not the first person to remark 
that there are women who become superstitious without 
becoming penitent, women who replace worldly by de- 
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votional excuses, by a purely sensual piety, and who 
sooner or later return to their vomit." 

" Don't get angry, my dear abb6. Tou know that I 
am the most tolerant of philosophers. My endeavour is 
to understand all things and despise nothing. — But do 
you know where she has fled to?" 

"To Paris, Pekin, or wherever you like. No one 
knows. As you may suppose, her escapade was for long 
the sole topic of conversation in Epernay and the neigh- 
bourhood. Some people, adopting the husband's version, 
believed her in a convent, others asserted that she had 
not run away alone. But with whom did she go? After 
much fruitless conjecture people, thank Heaven, have 
ended by talking of something else." 

"And you? May one know your opinion on this 
difficult case?" 

" Of what value is my opinion to you? I have reason 

to believe " He stopped suddenly and after a pause 

went on : 

" But I would rather you talked of yourself. Are 
you cured?" 

" You are cruel. Why remind me that I was ever 
ill? It has been said that the prick is not in the thorn; 
the power of seduction in women lies not in their eyes 
but in ours. To-morrow, by daylight, you will examine 
mine and you will find them as sound as a bell. Your 
look may be as searching as you like, but I defy ^ou to 
discover anything suspicious." 

" The other day, when crossing a street in Epernay," 
he replied, " I met Mrs. Monfrin and bowed to her. 
It seemed to me that she had changed, but not, I think, 
to her disadvantage. You are a rash man." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

A PASSAGE OF ARMS. 

Wishing to haye me to herself in her turn, Monica 
had insisted on my passing with her the afternoon and 
evening of the day following my arrival. I reached 
Beauregard a little before the time agreed on, and found 
her painting flowers and animals on the glass door of a 
wardrobe. On seeing me, she coloured with pleasure, 
at which I was the more delighted as she rarely blushed. 
She was slightly fuller in the face, her cheeks were 
rounder, and her eyes seemed longer and narrower, but 
otherwise she was just as I had left her. The abbe had 
been right in reproaching me with imprudence, for we 
had not been together two minutes before I was again a 
slave, and repented having come. Still I am sure that 
neither my attitude, my gestures, my voice, nor my eyes 
revealed my emotion. A part one has long played be- 
comes second nature. For two years I had been her 
tutor, and I at once fell back into my old character, 
adopting without an effort the familiar tone of authority 
and often of criticism, in which it had been my custom 
to address her. 

" Well," I said, " if I am to believe your letter there 
is something rotten in the state of Denmark, and I have 
been called in as a physician?" 

44 You are the wisest of surgeons," she replied, "but 
you- are a better hand at a breakage than a sprain, and 
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at present my indisposition is not worth your atten- 
tion." 

I hoped she was going to confide her secrets to me, 
but for a while she kept me in suspense. She gave me 
along description of her honeymoon, talking of Florence, 
Venice, and Parma, of Titian and Correggio, after which 
I was obliged in turn to describe in detail my rooms in 
the Bue de Medicis, and to inform her how I employed 
my time, how I amused myself, and with what people I 
was intimate. She asked me how I was getting on with 
my book, and what chance I had of getting a post that 
would suit me. Her kindness even reached the pitch 
of offering to correct my proofs while I was in Cham- 
pagne. 

"That would be beyond you," I said. "They are 
full of Arabic quotations* and you have never conde- 
scended to learn that delightful language." 

"One can't learn everything," she retorted. "At 
present I am learning to be patient. — If you like we 
will go into the garden. We can chat more comfortably 
there." 

The garden struck me as very magnificent but hardly 
cheerful. The paths were raked with superstitious care, 
and the lawns were closely cut and kept scrupulously 
free from anything that might mar their immaculate 
greenness; not the tiniest white or yellow flower was 
allowed to intrude, though personally I like a lawn from 
which so-called weeds are less rigidly excluded. I don't 
know whether I was prejudiced in my impression, but 
the trees, the groups of shrubs, and the clumps seemed 
to me as stiff as an old English lady. The flower-beds 
were in perfect order and filled with the finest blooms, 
but I looked for a rose-tree without seeing one. 
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"I shall be reduced to buying my roses, "said Monica, 
" when the season comes. What am I to do, for she, 
though she is far from stupid, only cares for silly flowers, 
for tulips, geraniums, and especially for dahlias?" 

The pronoun " she " in her mouth, without any f uiv 
ther indication as to whom it referred, meant "my 
mother-in-law," 

"The fact is, she herself is a beautiful dahlia," pro- 
ceeded this irreverent daughter-in-law, "an unique, 
miraculous dahlia, a dahlia with thorns that is insensi- 
ble to frost and blooms throughout the winter." 

"In any case, do you get on together?" 

" Splendidly. We adore one another. Every other 
day, and always at the same time, she pays me a short 
visit, which the following day I return. During these 
short interviews we say all sorts of agreeable things to 
each other. She spends the morning getting ready epi- 
grams and cutting remarks, of which she subsequently 
unburdens herself for my benefit. I return her shafts 
and she receives them with benign indifference, for 
while she is fond of irritating other people, she is never 
irritated herself." 

I asked her, in a tone that was worthy of a tutor, 
whether, from the first, she had always shown a peaceful 
and conciliating temper, and whether she had never 
carried the war into the enemy's country. I concluded 
by citing the evidence of Sidonie to the effect that at 
bottom Mrs. Isabel was more open to reason than was 
usually supposed. 

" My sister is a great genius," she replied, " but women 
who know all things under the sun cannot see what goes 
on* in every-day life beneath their very noses. Sidonie 
is flattered and made much of, and she takes all this 
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fuss for coin of the realm. She has no inkling that it 
is simply intended to mortify me. Don't imagine that 
I am jealous. I merely see through the intention. 
When she kisses Sidonie, she wishes to insinuate that 
she is acquainted with two sisters who have scarcely any- 
thing in common. One is fair and, in her opinion, 
exceedingly pretty. The other is dark, and, if not hor- 
ribly ugly, not far from it. She is enchanted with the 
good qualities of the fair sister, and distracted by the 
shortcomings of the dark one. Worse still, by a cruel 
decision of Providence it is the latter that her son has 
married. But here she is. This is her day to visit me, 
and you will have to put up with her for a while." 

Mrs. Isabel was crossing the terrace, shading her un- 
covered head with a red parasol, as straight as a dart, 
her head erect and generally on her dignity. She had 
not noticed us, and we caught her up just as she was 
entering the drawing-room. 

" So you are not alone, my dear? Perhaps I am diB- % 
turbing you?" 

" You never disturb me, Mrs. Monfrin, and besides, 
Mr. Tristan is not a stranger to you." 

She gave me anything but a friendly look and said: 

" Certainly not. I remember Mr. Tristan perfectly. 
Some months ago, we had a short conversation which I 
recall with the utmost pleasure." 

She passed into the room, but before sitting down re- 
marked : 

" What a smell of oil there is here!" 

" I have been busy painting this wardrobe door, and, 
up to now, the secret of painting in oils without oil has 
not been discovered." 

Saying this, Monica threw all the windows in the 
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room wide open, and offered her mother-in-law a scent- 
bottle. 

"Do you like painted glass doors, Mr. Tristan?" 
asked Mrs. Isabel. 

" Yes, madame, if they are well painted." 

" It never struck me that wardrobes were intended to 
be so treated." 

She was scarcely seated before she drew from her 
pocket an opened letter, which she handed her daughter- 
-in-law, saying: 

" I have just made an annoying mistake. The post- 
man inadvertently gave me this letter, and I was stupid 
enough to open it. I thought it was addressed to me, 
my name, like yours, being Mrs. Monfrin." 

" There is this difference, that I call myself Monica as 
well, and in the address on this letter there is a capital 
M written with some distinctness before my new name." 

" Excuse my carelessness, my dear. I am occasionally 
very careless. I did not notice this M, but mechanically 
broke the seal, and read mechanically the first few lines. 
I regret with all my heart that I have read them, for I 
must tell you in my outspoken English way that they 
seem to me most improper. Mr. Tristan, I take you as 
judge. Is it proper for a gentleman who writes to my 
daughter-in-law to begin his letter — 'My dear little pet?' " 

" I see nothing in it to take offence at," said Monica. 
" It is one way of telling me that I am a harmless little 
creature, and I like my good qualities done justice to. 
But proceed, madame. Tell us what follows." 

" It appears that this gentleman passed the winter in 

the South, and that on his return he found awaiting 

him an announcement of the marriage of Mr. Louis 

Monfrin and Miss Monica Brogues. He was greatly 

15 
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affected by the news and exclaimed: 'So my little pet 
is married?' I assure you, Mr. Tristan, I am not putting 
the words in his mouth. 'So my little pet is married. 
Who can have had the temerity to make her his wife?' 
Whereupon he adds: 'If this courageous inhabitant of 
Champagne is fond of painting, I will pardon him, but 
if he stops my pet painting, this abominable personage 
will have to reckon with me.' I ask you, Mr. Tristan, 
is it right for a man to write in this tone to a young 
lady who has become my daughter-in-law?" 

"Let us hear the rest of the letter, madame; it will 
save me the trouble of reading it." 

" At this point, I saw my mistake and read no far- 
ther." 

" To speak frankly, I should have thought that you 
might have guessed from the first lines " 

" You are right. The expression 'little pet ' was suffi- 
cient to warn me that I was in error, and to convince 
me that the letter was not addressed to me. I am over 
fifty, but do not remember one single occasion on which 
a similar liberty was taken with me, nor should I have 
allowed a stranger to speak of my husband as an 'abomi- 
nable personage. ' You have conscientiously done your 
best to educate this young lady, Mr. Tristan, and she 
has doubtless written to you at times to ask you for ad- 
vice. May I know what endearing diminutive you ap- 
plied to her in your answers?" 

" He never writes to me," said Monica, " and he never 
gives me advice. He considers me perfect." 

" And the person, my dear, the ill-bred, the imperti- 
nent person, who is surprised at there being an inhabi- 
tant of Champagne sufficiently courageous to marry you, 
would you be disposed to tell me his name?" 
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"You may be certain that he is an artist," I said, 
"and artists are privileged individuals." 

" That is the case in France, is it? Unfortunately I 
am narrow-minded. In spite of all you may say to the 
contrary, I shall always be of opinion that even artists, 
yes, artists of genius, should behave themselves properly. " 

" If you knew my artist, the one who has written to 
me, you would never be able to be angry with him. He 
is so young! Then he is so good-looking, so very good- 
looking. He is a small, fair man with big, thoughtful 
blue eyes." 

Mrs. Isabel's countenance expressed such acute indig- 
nation that I feared for a moment there would be an 
explosion. 

" Monica is making fun of both of us," I hastened to 
say. " I think I know this impertinent person. He 
had the honour of teaching her painting and she used 
frequently to go to his studio. Two years ago he came 
on a visit to Mon-D6sir. He is small and stoops, and 
has a brick-coloured complexion, [while he is at least 
seventy." 

Mrs. Isabel ceased glaring and became crestfallen. 
She would have infinitely preferred the ill-bred individ- 
ual to have been twenty-five. 

" That doesn't matter," she resumed. " Old or young, 
it is possible to use unseemly expressions. Do you hon- 
estly think, my dear, that anyone writing to your sister 
would have ventured to call her his 'dear little pet'?" 

" That is a question I cannot answer, never having 
allowed myself to read mechanically the letters addressed 
to her." 

This retort disconcerted Mrs, Isabel, who bit her lips. 
However, she was not a woman to calmly accept defeat, 
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but was accustomed to retaliate with interest. She re- 
tained her self-possession, not being in any hurry and 
knowing how to wait her chance. Suspending hostili- 
ties, she ceased her cutting remarks, softened her voice, 
assumed a mild expression, and related in amusing fash- 
ion some comical incident that for the moment was the 
talk of Epernay. Monica remained on the defensive, 
foreseeing a fresh attack and keeping ready to repel it. 
Mrs. Isabel rose to leave. Before opening the door she 
walked up to the wardrobe Monica was painting, exam- 
ined it, and said in the most gracious tone : 

" Although I am not a connoisseur and my compliments 
are valueless, I fancy I am not mistaken in saying that 
these flowers are very well done. But why do you only 
paint flowers? Sidonie tells me that you have a great 
talent for portraits." 

"She flatters me." 

" Excuse me, but she told me that one morning you 
painted your own portrait and that you confessed it was 
your masterpiece; though you refused to show it to 
anyone." 

At these words I blushed with shame and was afraid 
that the two women would read my crime in my looks. 
Fortunately Monica took no notice of me. Only Mrs. 
Isabel remarked my confusion and drew from it a wrong 
inference. 

" I am sure, Mr. Tristan," she said, " that you have 
seen this wonderful portrait?" 

Screwing up all my courage, and thinking the while 
of the drawer in which I had the drawing under lock 
and key, I assured her that I only knew it by reputation. 

" Old ladies are curious. Can't I persuade you to show 
it me, my dear?" 
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" Unf ortunately it is not in my power to do so. I 
hid it away so carefully that on my return from my 
honeymoon. I could not find it, to my great disgust, 
for I set great store by it." 

" Why did you hide it? Can it be true, as you told 
your sister, that it is one of those portraits which one 
keeps for one's self, but which are not fit to be shown to 
other people?" 

"It is a most improper painting," replied Monica 
defiantly. " If I find it, and decide to let you see it, it 
will certainly increase the bad opinion you have of 
me. 

"No, no," said Mrs. Isabel, crossing the hall, "I have 
not a bad opinion of you. To be frank, I cannot say 
with Mr. Tristan that I think you perfect. You have 
your failings, and at times I point them ont to you. If 
artists have their privileges, old ladies must be allowed 
to have them too. They are not only curious but they 
are inclined, by nature, to sermonise." 

She turned and held out her hand to her daughter- 
in-law, who took it and said : " You must admit that in 
spite of your lecturing and catechising, you would be 
delighted to see me do something stupid?" 

"You are mistaken, my dear," she retorted in a more 
aggressive tone. " My indulgence only extends to small, 
to the very smallest follies. They alone amuse me. But 
I have been told that when little pets are disposed to be 
injudicious, they go to very great lengths indeed." 

She had had the last word and left entirely satisfied. 
When she was out of sight Monica performed a pir- 
ouette. Then, bursting into a laugh, she said : " You 
have now had a sample of what she is like. These skir- 
mishes may be the prelude to a pitched battle, but in 
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any case I profit by them ; a little fencing from time to 
time keeps one's hand in." 

An hour later Mr. Monfrin came back from his fac- 
tory. He was dressed, as usual, with an irreproachable 
neatness, which made him look, as Monica used to say, 
like " a brand-new knife, that has only just been taken 
from its sheath and has never been used to cut anything. " 
He was delighted to see me, for, though he said nothing, 
his gray eyes sparkled, and he frequently stroked his 
long, light-brown beard — his method of indicating that 
he was perfectly contented. I had been a witness of 
his long and arduous courting and of his happy mar- 
riage. My presence recalled these memories to him. 
Critical passages in one's life are like journeys safely 
accomplished; one forgets the bad inns, the poor food, 
and the sleepless nights, and only recollects the days on 
which one enjoyed one's self. 

It was not long before he resumed his serious, melan- 
choly air. To be just, it must be admitted that very 
little pains were taken to enliven him. The petty quar- 
rels, the continual jars of his wife and his mother an- 
noyed him. Between these conflicting influences, he 
did his best to conciliate his duties with his affections, 
but, conduct himself as he would, he satisfied no one. I 
noted, however, that the young couple were on a fairly 
pleasant footing, though one might have supposed that 
they had lived together for twenty years. Mr. Monfrin 
was one of those men who from timidity or excessive 
bashfulness never express a quarter of what they feel. 
The rest must be guessed, and his wife, unfortunately, 
was far more ready to imagine evil than good. 

Both during and after dinner he spoke but seldom, 
though he appeared pleased to listen to us. When the 
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drawing-room clock struck ten, he grew anxious, and 
fidgeted in his chair until his wife said to him abruptly: 
" Don't let us inconvenience you, Louis. Every living 
creature must find its happiness where it can." 

"You know well enough," he replied with a smile, 
"that if I had only my own happiness to consult, I 
should not stir from where I am." 

The compliment was graceful, and in his mouth 
meant ten times more than in anyone else's. It was 
indeed a most ardent avowal of love, but he uttered it 
in the same tone as he might have said : " The barome- 
ter is rising; it will be fine to-morrow." 

"Your mother is expecting you," his wife resumed in 
a gentler voice. " I don't think you are afraid of leaving 
me alone with Mr. Tristan?" 

" My only fear is that he may think me impolite. You 
will excuse me," he continued, turning to me, "but my 
mother does not like altering her habits." 

I hastened to reassure him, and he went off. 

"So little does she like altering her habits," said Mon- 
ica, " that if he had remained another quarter of an hour 
with us, she would have frowned on him for a week, and 
when she does so, this man of a * vigorous inner life, ' as he 
has been described by some one you know, is as humble 
and penitent as a whipped dog. What they can possi- 
bly find to say to each other every evening, and who it 
is in their long conversations they are engaged in run- 
ning down, I have given up trying to imagine. I haven't 
the knack of making tombs talk." 

" Mothers are mothers," I replied, "and you ought to 
understand " 

" I hope," she interrupted, with a suspicion of a frown, 
"that you have not come to Epernay to preach to me." 
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" Certainly I propose to preach to you in moderation* 
Your husband is very sensitive, and I am sure that your 
thrusts wound him to the quick. Sidonie was telling 
me— 

" Sidonie here and Sidonie there ! I'm getting per- 
fectly tired of haying Sidonie thrown in my face. As 
she would say, primo she would have other people con- 
tent themselves with fare, and even smack their lips over 
it, at which she herself would turn up her nose; secundo 
she plays into the hands of my mother-in-law; what need 
had she to speak to her about this unlucky portrait? 
Tertio she treats me to thinly disguised lectures, which 
irritate me. She has a mania for makfng conquests, 
and after winning over Mrs. Monfrin, she is taking it 
on herself to show me how I ought to set to work to en- 
slave my husband. It is a pity it is not she who married 
him." 

" You know well enough that she is sincerely^devoted 
to you." 

" Yes, I know that, but it is not sufficient to be fond 
of people. You should be fond of them in the way they 
want you to be fond of them." 

" But you yourself, if you will let me say so—" 

" Excuse me. My behaviour to my mother-in-law, to 
my sister, to everybody is what the circumstances de- 
mand. The feeling I have towards Louis is exactly what 
is requisite for his happiness. The day after our mar- 
riage our affection was that of people who have lived 
together for years, and got used to each other." 

Gradually growing more excited, she continued : 

" Good Heavens, yes, I like him, I like him — I will 
repeat the phrase a dozen times to get it into my head, 
but I am not in love with him. I did not undertake to 
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be bo, either at the civil marriage or before the altar, 
and he does not dream of demanding that I should be/ 
You seem to pity him, but you may rest assured that he 
is perfectly happy. He has his business, and takes a 
great interest in it. He has his mother, whom he wor- 
ships. As a hobby, he has botany and Sidonie— when 
once you have seen them botanising together, jou will 
cease to imagine that anything is wanting to his happi- 
ness." 

" Why is it you don't botanise with him?" 

" You really ask too much. If the lady with the red 
ribbons cares for nothing but dahlias, huf only delight is 
in tiny flowers that you need a microscope to see, and 
that you have to hunt for by the hour on your knees, on 
the ground. This kind of plant, it appears, is the most 
interesting. You will exouse my stupidity, but I pre- 
fer flowers one can paint. There is no use quarrelling 
over matters of taste, and he can't do better than amuse 
himself after his own fashion. I should be quite con- 
tent if I could make him much less perfect than he is and 
always will be, and if I could paralyse my mother-in- 
law's tongue. You observe that I am easily contented." 

I had feared, for a moment, that she was going to get 
angry, but after a distant roll of thunder the storm had 
dispersed, the sky had cleared, and the birds were sing- 
ing. She had recovered her good-humour, and concluded 
by saying: 

" I repeat, I am learning patience, and my troubles 
are not beyond my philosophy. I am in good health, I 
eat, drink, sleep, paint, and laugh, and what is more, 
my faithful dog is again with me, and I can relieve my 
feelings. If nothing unfortunate happens, and more 
especially if the Powers of Darkness do not interfere, I 
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shall be capable of living for years and years as I am liv- 
ing now. There is nothing alarming in my mental and 
moral condition, as my beloved sister would say, and my 
illustrious doctor has been mistaken in bringing his case 
of surgical instruments, for he will leave without having 
performed the most trifling operation." 



CHAPTEE XVII. 

THE ART AND MYSTERY OF PALMISTRY. 

The Abb& Verlet had once asked me if I were suffi- 
ciently disinterested to be capable of wishing that the 
woman I loved, but who could never be mine, might be 
happy with another. This question, which had seemed 
to me out of place, and to which I had not replied, had 
often recurred to me. If I had found, on returning to 
Champagne, that Monica was perfectly happy, I should 
have gone back the same day, to escape the sight of a fe- 
licity which would have driven me to despair. At the 
same time, I should not have liked her to have been very 
unhappy, for fear she might be tempted to seek consola- 
tion and to resort to a remedy that would be worse than 
the disease. The position, then, was as good as I dared 
expect. Monica was on fairly good terms with her hus- 
band, without there being any question of love between 
them. She did not believe that she was loved, she was 
not in love herself, and she accepted the situation with- 
out protest. Her home was cheerless, but it might have 
been very much worse; it was neither a paradise nor a 
hell. I was overjoyed at what she had said to me on 
the subject. Certainly things could not have gone better. 
Her troubles did not reach the pitch of making her life 
unbearable, but they were sufficient to make her long to 
talk them over with the man in whom she had placed 

her confidence, while the reception she had given me 

229 
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and the joy she had shown at seeing me convinced me 
that I was more indispensable to her than ever. When 
one is obliged to abandon one's hopes of supreme hap- 
piness, negative blessings are something to be thankful 
for. The poor defend their scanty belongings, just as 
hungry dogs fight over the possession of a bone. 

I hoped, in consequence, that the situation would re- 
main unchanged, that it would not sensibly improve, 
but above all that it would not grow worse. At heart, I 
was afraid that Sidonie might unwittingly aggravate it. 
The irritation she caused Monica by her too intimate 
relations with Mrs. Monfrin, perhaps also the exagger- 
ated interest she took in the botanical lessons her brother- 
in-law gave her, might, I dreaded, have ill effects. It 
was to be feared that this young lady, who sometimes 
made the innocent pay for the guilty, might revenge 
herself on her husband for the annoyance her sister 
caused her. The very lukewarm friendship she had for 
him was a delicate, fragile flower that I did not wish 
the canker-worm to touch. 

The first time I was alone with Sidonie, I took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to tell her of my uneasiness. 
She listened to me with more astonishment than atten- 
tion. Sincere and thorough in her affections, her con- 
science was not easily pricked. She explained that in 
making herself agreeable to Mrs. Monfrin her intention 
was to soften that lady's character, and that when bot- 
anising with her brother-in-law she lost no occasion of 
praising Monica and of instructing him how to accustom 
her not to give in to herself. 

" If Monica were a reasonable being," she added, " she 
would be thankful to me for the services I render 
her." 
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" No doubt," I said, " but people have their fancies, 
and our fancies play an important part in our lives." 

I was not successful in convincing her. She met me 
with the mild and placid obstinacy of a wisdom that be- 
lieves in its own infallibility. Sure of her system and 
of the beneficent virtues of her liniments and emollients, 
she only replied to my remonstrances with a smile. She 
was too little of a woman to sympathise with the nervous 
affections of a fellow-creature, and too much of one not 
to persist in her opinions. 

I desisted for the moment, the danger not being im- 
minent. Almost every day I went to Beauregard, re- 
mained there an hour or two, and came away favourably 
impressed. Monica had her whimsical fits, but they 
soon gave place to her customary gaiety. After treating 
her husband in an off-hand way, she would be attentive 
and considerate to him and he would be entirely consoled 
and profoundly grateful. When she was in good spirits 
he was inclined to thank her, as for an act of virtue. 
People accused him of not knowing how to laugh, but 
there were times when his eyes sparkled with gladness. 
Moreover, as he was convinced that my influence over 
his wife was good, he was delighted at my frequent 
visits, and would have been pleased to learn that I had 
finally decided to settle down in Champagne. Even if 
he had read my most secret thoughts, they would have 
caused him no anxiety. I expected nothing and hoped 
for nothing. When alone with Monica, I was as happy 
as a flower that basks in the sun. The flower, it is true, 
was a thistle, but thistles have their privileges and their 
joys. Quietly satisfied, there were moments when I ex- 
perienced a feeling of delicious languor, when it seemed 
to me that love without desire and without hope is su- 
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preme felicity. If Monica had asked me how she could 
make me perfectly happy, I should have begged of her, 
as a peerless favour, permission to crouch at her feet, to 
rest my head on her knees, to leave it there for long and 
to remain thus, motionless, my eyes closed, my life ab- 
sorbed in hers, enjoying a pleasure worthy of the gods. 
But an incident occurred which immediately put a 
different aspect on the entire situation. 

One afternoon, on my way back from Beauregard, I 
met the Count de Morane in Epernay. He had recently 
written to me to recommend me one of his nephews, who 
had a taste for study. I had interested myself in this 
relation of his, and had been able to render him some 
assistance. The count came up to me, and thanked me 
for what I had done. We sat down outside a caf 6, and 
after he had asked me what I thought of his nephew's 
prospects, I seized the occasion to inquire after his fam- 
ily, and especially as to what had become of his brother-in- 
law, the good-looking Ludovic, who occasionally entered 
my thoughts, when I had nothing better to occupy my 
mind. He replied that the viscount was a bad corre- 
spondent, but that the last letter that they had had from 
him, some two months previously, was dated from Egypt. 

" After that he went to India," added the count, " for 
he is capable of anything. I begin to think that he will 
never leave his yacht, and to fear that' we shall never see 
him again." 

He little thought how pleased I was to learn that his 
nephew was at the other end of the world. Before leav- 
ing me, he told me that he had finished rebuilding his 
house, and that he was going to celebrate the occasion by 
giving a ball in a week's time, to which he invited me. 
A formal invitation reached me the next day. 
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Mr. Brogues and Sidonie were not in the least desir- 
ous of going to Ai to # dance. Since the " fortunate mis- 
fortune " they seldom spent the evening away from home. 
A very different feeling, however, prevailed at Beaure- 
gard. Monica would not hear for a moment of refusing 
the invitation, and her mother-in-law, although she pre- 
tended the contrary, was very fond of society, where she 
exhibited her terrible eyes and caustic humour and could 
indulge her propensity for backbiting. Mr. Monfrin 
was delighted to find them for once in a way of the same 
mind, and congratulated himself on being able, in this 
instance, to satisfy them both. An accident, however, 
came within an ace of upsetting these arrangements. 
One morning, while getting out of his carriage, Mr. 
Monfrin slipped and sprained one of the tendons of his 
calf. The sprain was only slight, but it was thought 
that it would necessitate absolute rest for a while. 
With admirable generosity Mrs. Isabel offered to remain 
with the invalid, while her daughter-in-law went alone 
to the ball, on which she had set her heart. The trap 
was too clumsy for Monica to fall into it. She refused 
the perfidious proposal and turned a deaf ear to the 
tempter. Mr. Monfrin was so annoyed at the mishap, 
that he contrived to get rapidly better. On the day of 
the ball, he declared himself able to go to it, but stipu- 
lated that he should not be asked to dance. Not danc- 
ing myself, and not being particularly anxious to see 
Monica dance, I had written a letter excusing my ab- 
sence, and was about to dispatch it, when she intimated 
that she wished me to accompany her, asserting that this 
was an occasion on which tutors have to be obedient. I 
bowed and obeyed. 

Mrs. Isabel was always a long time over her toilette, 
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and it was nearly ten when we started off in her im- 
mense landau, which would have comfortably held six 
people. Not a single ominous remark was exchanged 
on the way. Peace, though possibly only a patched-up 
peace, had been made, and there seemed every prospect 
of the evening pausing without a storm. There was a 
general air of serenity and mutual politeness. Mrs. 
Isabel deigned to inquire whether her daughter-in-law 
was sufficiently wrapped up, and offered her a cashmere 
shawl, which she pressed her to put round her neck. 
The smile of the man who did not know how to laugh 
expressed at this moment a satisfaction, a heartfelt re- 
lief, which it was not often given him to experience. 

Dancing had begun when we arrived. My knowledge 
of ball-rooms is limited, but I imagine that the Countess 
de Morane's party was much like any other. At the 
same time 1 doubt whether every dance is graced with 
the presence of a woman like Monica, who, without be- 
ing a beauty, has only to show herself to attract universal 
attention. Her strange charm, her freedom from the 
least taint of affectation, excited either admiration or 
curiosity and compelled everyone to notice her. As the 
result of her uncontested reputation as a dancer, a swarm 
of partners fluttered round her like pigeons round a 
handful of grain, till she found it difficult to satisfy them 
all. She danced, as she always did, with the lightness 
of a bird, but knowing that the enemy was present and 
was keeping her constantly under observation, she mod- 
erated her ardour, gave herself up less entirely to her 
pleasure, and when she stopped, avoided looking as if 
she had fallen from the clouds and was astonished to 
find herself on the earth, which on this occasion she 
had never quitted. While doing justice to her good in- 
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tentions, I nevertheless felt that, though she was not 
amusing herself to excess, she was yet amusing herself 
very thoroughly, and watching her waltz, I was as mel- 
ancholy as a fowl that sees the duckling it has hatched 
take to the water. * 

After a while I left the ball-room and joined the whist- 
players. Among them I found Mr. Monfrin, who had 
been fetched to make up a game. Seated behind him, 
I tried to while away the time watching the play, which 
I only half understood. It was midnight before the 
rubber was over. Mr. Monfrin proposed that we should 
get a breath of fresh air in the garden, which was illu- 
minated. He offered me a cigar, and we paced up and 
down a path, smoking and gazing at the stars. From 
one direction came the sound of the band, and from the 
other the distant murmur of the Marne, busy with more 
serious matters. 

" What a beautiful night!" he said impressively. 

What he meant was: " The ball couldn't have passed 
off better. My wife and mother have been several hours 
without wrangling. Monica is satisfied and in good 
spirits, she has never looked prettier, she is amusing 
herself in moderation, and though she is being admired, 
nobody is dreaming of robbing me of her. What more 
could I wish for? It is not so difficult to be happy as I 
thought." 

After a long silence, Mr. Monfrin, though so averse to 
talking, made an effort and said: 

" You have no idea how glad Monica is to see you 

again. 'Mr. Tristan/ she has often said to me, 'is the 

only man to whom I can lay bare my whole heart. ' You 

have an advantage over me in this respect, but I am not 

jealous. You are a friend who may be relied on, and, if 
16 
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you will allow me, I will profit by the confidence she has 
in yon. In the course of the conversations yon have 
had with her, has she ever told you anything that yon 
conld repeat without indiscretion? Has she any griev- 
ances against me that it would be useful to me to know 
of? I know she blames my want of cheerfulness. The 
life I have led is more responsible for this failing than 
I am. I have been obliged to abandon pursuits I was 
passionately fond of, for a business that is little to my 
taste. A man who has not done what he wished to do, 
but has been obliged to make his wishes fall in with his" 
necessities, no matter how pure his motives may have 
been, always feels somewhat lessened in his own esteem. 
When I married, I for once followed my own bent, and 
after a while I shall feel the effect of my determination. 
Of this you may assure her, but does she complain of noth- 
ing else ? Are there no other shortcomings she reproaches 
me with?" 

It had been my intention for some time to speak to 
him about his mother, and to point out to him that cer- 
tain duties being irreconcilable, he would do well to 
look for an excuse to leave Beauregard, as Mrs. Isabel 
and her daughter-in-law would never agree as long as 
they were under the same roof. I decided,, however, to 
postpone this explanation. He had seemed so happy 
during the past few days, that I was loth to trouble him. 
I assured him that his wife was much attached to him 
and was quite contented. 

For some minutes we continued our stroll. Surprised 
at having spoken at such length, he had again become 
silent. When he had finished his cigar: 

"Happiness is not to be had for the asking," he mut- 
tered, as if talking to himself. " It must be conquered. " 
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Then looking up at the midnight sky, he again ex- 
claimed : 

" What a beautiful night !" 

We returned to the ball-room, where they were danc- 
ing a cotillon. Noticing a vacant place on the sofa 
where Mrs. Isabel was seated, I made my way up to her, 
determined to be agreeable. Though not a favourite 
with her, she received me with a gracious smile. 

" It is very kind of you, Mr. Tristan, to have thought 
of an old lady. Where is my son?" 

" We have been walking in the garden, and he is now 
watching his wife dance." 

" One would imagine he would be tired of that pleasure 
by now." 

" She waltzes so well." 

" If you care about knowing my opinion, she waltzes 
and more particularly dances the polka too well. It has 
always struck me that, like one of our Shakespeare's he- 
roines, she must have been born when a star was dancing 
in the heavens. But how is it Sidonie isn't here?" 

"She has stopped at home with her father." 
Why isn't he here?" 
He is very comfortable where he is." 

" Love-of home is an excellent thing in its way, but it 
is advisable to go occasionally into society, if only to 
mate comparisons, which are often useful and still more 
often amusing. I am certain that Sidonie would have 
enjoyed coming. Is Mr. Brogues selfish?" 

" That is not his reputation." 

u That reminds me. If he is averse to society, it is 
perhaps because he is afraid that questions will be asked 
him about his wife. Do you think that Mrs. Brogues 
is likely to remain much longer in her convent?" 



u 
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" You give me credit for being better informed than 
lam." 

" You were at Mon-D6sir when she went away, and 
probably know a good deal more than you say." 

" I swear, madame " 

" You shouldn't swear, it is a bad habit." Then she 
added scoffingly, " I must confess that I should like to 
know in what part of the country this convent is. Don't 
you suspect, Mr. Tristan, that it is different from all 
other convents, a convent where people amuse themselves, 
and where all sorts of things go on that are not at all in 
accordance with British ideas of propriety?" 

I was anxious for this delicate subject to be dropped. 
Fortunately the cotillon had just ended, and the Count 
de Morane, mounted on a footstool, asked the company 
to give him a moment's attention. He announced that 
a woman famous for her skill in palmistry had arrived 
in Ai, adding that this fortune-teller, who foresaw the 
future and divulged secrets, would only exercise her 
craft on ladies, as she asserted that, however sceptical 
they might be, there was always a spark of credulity in 
their composition, while absolutely uncompromising un- 
believers robbed her of her clairvoyance. She had pre- 
sented herself at the house, and the question was whether 
she should be allowed to enter? 

Receiving from his guests an enthusiastic reply in the 
affirmative, he went to fetch her, and she soon appeared 
on the scene. She was a little old woman of evil aspect, 
bent with age, and dressed in a brown mantle, buttoned 
in front, which enveloped her from head to foot. Her 
figure, her hair, which was in disorder and turning gray, 
her hesitating gait, and her jerky movements reminded 
me of Theresa Mage, but I could not tell if the resem- 
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blance extended to the face, as she wore a black velvet 
mask, designed, the count informed us, to hide a caba- 
listic sign on her left cheek, which she must let no one 
see while practising her art. With the aid of a crutch 
the sorceress advanced to the middle of the ball-room, 
and a crowd formed round her. 

"The diversion," said Mrs. Isabel to me, "is in 
doubtful taste, but it may be productive of some amuse- 
ment." 

The fortune-teller, who seemed ill at ease at finding 
herself in the centre of such a throng, turned to the 
Count de Morane and said in a hollow, tremulous voice : 

" My good sir, I have never told fortunes in a room 
full of people. I must be alone with those who wish to 
consult me, if I am to do any good. Besides, before 
telling people what will happen to them, it is my custom 
to tell them what has happened to them, so that they 
may have confidence in what I say and be sure that I am 
not an impostor and a thief." 

" That doesn't make the least difference. The ladies 
here have nothing to hide." 

"Don't be too sure," she answered with a sneer. 
" The most respectable women in the world don't like 
to have their little private matters talked about in pub- 
lic. They have all done things they only confide to 
their pillows, and even then they don't tell half the 
truth. The most respectable women have thoughts they 
are ashamed of, from time to time, and I divine thoughts 
as well as aotions. However, as you like. If the pretty 
little ladies who are standing round are willing too, if 
they care to run the risk, I am at their service. — You, 
my darling, give me your hand if you please." 

The darling in a rose-coloured frock to whom she had 
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spoken beat an immediate retreat, and, following her ex- 
ample, everyone stepped back and the circle round the 
soothsayer widened. It may be concluded that the old 
woman was right, and that, however sure of herself a 
woman may be, there are risks she has no inclination to 
run. 

"There you have your Frenchwomen," said Mrs. 
Isabel. " Had they been Englishwomen, they would all 
have stood their ground." 

In spite of her virtue being proof against all attack, 
she showed no disposition to enter the breach. The 
Countess de Morane undertook to break the ice, saying 
that as hostess it was her duty to set a good example. 
She walked resolutely up to the fortune-teller, who, after 
a glance at her imposing person, asked her to remove 
her glove from her right hand, which she examined at 
some length. 

" You are well born, well married, and very happy in 
your home," she said with her hoarse voice. " Your 
husband is indulgent. You can do just what you 
choose, but are discreet and don't abuse your position. 
A gentle, accommodating, but very obstinate character. 
What you wish, you wish pertinaciously. You have 
one fault, a great fault. You have a mania for marry- 
ing people. You are an ardent match-maker." 

There was a burst of laughter, and the old woman's 
skill in palmistry was unanimously acknowledged. This 
opinion was shaken when, a moment later, she added: 

" You are not always successful. You art anxious to 
marry your eldest son, but he will live and die a bachelor. " 

The laughter recommenced, but this time at the for- 
tune-teller's expense, for it was clear she was ignorant 
that the Countess de Morane was childless. If she had 
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been primed with information, she had forgotten her 
instructions and her reputation was gone. She felt that 
she had blundered, and re-examining the countess' fat, 
chubby hand she said: 

" I am wrong; you have no son, but I think you have 
a brother to whom you are devoted." 

44 Where is he at this moment? It is some time since 
I have heard from him." 

44 You are crafty, my lady, but I am not so easily de- 
ceived. When you give a ball it is my opinion that you 
send him an invitation." 

There was no longer any doubt that she lacked ad- 
dress. She was making mistake after mistake. 

44 If he is here," rejoined the countess, "you will of 
course be able to recognise him. Amongst the young 
men around us, which is my brother? Is it he? Is it 
he?" she continued, pointing to one guest after the other. 

The fortune-teller shook her head without replying. 
Noticing that she was being laughed at, in a sudden fit 
of anger she snatched up her crutch and shuffled off, 
mumbling as she went. The Count de Morane ran after 
her, held her back, and said to his wife: 

" Our sorceress is touchy, and you must really show 
more consideration for the Powers of Darkness, instead 
of putting them to the test, and laying trap& for them. 
Besides I think she is right in saying that she cannot 
do herself justice unless she is consulted in greater se- 
clusion and with more mystery. We will shut her up 
in your boudoir, and close the door so that the curious 
will be out of hearing. Then if the ladies care to inter- 
view her, they can go in one by one." 

The suggestion was approved, and Mrs. Isabel said to 
me: 
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" Do you think she will go?" 

" She " was her daughter-in-law. I was vaguely uneasy. 
It seemed to me that there was an element of witchery 
in the whole affair that was certain to attract Monica. 
It was the duty of the faithful dog to guard his young 
mistrtess, to watch over her, and to warn her. I looked 
about for her, but could not see her. Crossing the ball- 
room, I posted myself like a sentry near the door of the 
boudoir. 

After some hesitation, and in spite of the discredit 
her blunders had brought on her, a number of ladies had 
entered the chiromancer's retreat. They did not stay 
with her long, but it seemed that she had recovered her 
cunning, for some of her clients, on coming out, shrugged 
their shoulders in a way that indicated they had been 
impressed. 

" She is an unmistakable sorceress," declared one lady. 
" She has told me things that I thought I alone knew of. " 

Another smiled with a satisfied air, having been flat- 
tered by the most agreeable promises. 

A third, colouring with anger, exclaimed: 

" The insolent creature!" 

"All things considered, I shan't go in," said a young 
girl, stopping as she was about to enter. 

" I will then," replied a silvery voice. 

I threw myself between Monica and the door and 
-whispered: 

" If you care to do me a favour, you will do nothing 
of the sort." 

She was hesitating, when I imprudently added the sen- 
tence which Sidonie was so fond of repeating and which 
served her as a motto — " Be distrustful and defend your- 
self." 
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" Sidonie again ; it's always Sidonie. Let her keep 
tier wisdom to herself. I'm going in." 

And in she went. 

What passed between her and the fortune-teller, I 
learnt the next day from her own lips. On seeing her 
enter, the masked woman made a gesture of surprise, 
but I am inclined to think that she was less astonished 
than delighted, that she experienced the joy of a fisher- 
man who sees a fish glide into his net. She stepped 
forwards to meet Monica, made her sit in an arm-chair, 
and for several seconds examined her closely without 
uttering a syllable. Growing impatient, Monica told 
her to proceed without more delay. 

"Don't get angry, my dear," she answered humbly. 
" I am looking at you so closely, because with you I must 
be cautious, and read your eyes as well as your hand. 
What a small hand it is too, and how the lines cross and 
recross each other on it! They are hard to make out. 
Still one thing seems plain enough. Your life will be 
very eventful, but that is not to be wondered at, as you 
are as quick-tempered as you are pretty. Some day or 
other, my dear, two men will come to blows about you." 

" That will do, you silly old woman. Do you sup- 
pose I attach the least importance to your nonsensical 
prophecies?" 

" You should ask the ladies who have consulted me, 
if I haven't told them things they thought no one 
knew." 

" That is quite possible. You are always hunting for 
information, spying and ferreting out what you can, 
hanging around back doors, questioning footmen, cooks, 
and scullions. That's where you get your knowledge." 

"That is what you think, is it? Would you like me 
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to tell you all that has happened to you, from the day 
you were born up till now?" 

" You had better not ; it would take too long. Merely 
tell me what occurred to me last year, shortly before my 
marriage, and I will excuse you all the rest." 

"Listen with all your ears, then," replied the woman 
in a mysterious tone. " Perhaps it was a groom who 
told me that last summer you went for a walk in an un- 
derground passage, alone with a young man? Was it a 
cook who informed me that he confessed he was in love 
with you? Was it a kitchen-maid who saw him pick 
up a flower that had fallen from your dress? A pink it 
was, I think. 'Now you may laugh, if you like, my in- 
credulous young lady, at what I know." 

Monica had risen hastily from her seat and was on 
her way to the door. Unfortunately she stopped before 
she reached it, and turning said: 

" It strikes me that I know who you are. Do you 

know this young man? Could you tell me his name?" * 

s " I know nothing about names, but I can read hearts. 

I can assure you that he was passionately in love with 

you, and that his only wish was to marry you." 

" Is it reported in the kitchens you frequent that he 
asked for my hand?" 

"He did not venture to." 

" That I can well believe. He is so bashful !" 

" Excuse me, he commissioned his sister to find out 
whether your mother would allow the marriage. Your 
mother let it be understood that it would not meet with 
her approval. He is proud and did not care to run the 
risk of a refusal. We all have our faults. He may 
have lacked courage, but perhaps you weie wanting in 
patience. You must forgive him. He is very miserable. 
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He went on a long, a very long journey to try to divert 
his thoughts, but far as he went he could not forget you. 
It is the talk of the kitchens that if he should chance 
to see you again, he would adore you more than ever. — 
But would you have consented to marry him?" 

" How can I tell? It is a piece of folly I might have 
been capable of." 

Changing her voice the masked woman replied : 

" What you have just said, madame, causes me the 
keenest joy and the bitterest disappointment I have ex- 
perienced in my life." 

With these words, rising to his full height, and ridding 
himself of his wig, his mask, and his mantle, the Vis- 
count de Trigudres appeared before Mrs. Monica Mon- 
frin in all his glory, that is to say in evening dress and 
with a gardenia in his buttonhole. 

Although I had not the remotest idea that he was 
alone with her in the boudoir, not knowing what to 
think of this lengthened consultation my uneasiness 
had increased from minute to minute. To make mat- 
ters worse, Mrs. Isabel came up to me, and tapping me 
nervously on the fingers with her fan said : 

" She is in there a long time. I am curious to hear 
what these two lunatics have been talking about." 

I objected that she could not take it upon herself to 
disturb them. To do so would be contrary to the regu- 
lations that had been agreed to. 

"I respect the laws of England, but no others," she 
answered, half in jest, half in earnest. " When I am on 
the Continent, I obey my own good pleasure." 

A forcible interference was out of the question ; she 
opened the door and I followed her in. We appeared 
on the scene just as the Viscount de Trigu£res threw 
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off his disguise. Mrs. Isabel gave vent to a typical 
English exclamation. 

" I have not been wasting my time," her daughter-in- 
law said to her. " I have unmasked the pretended for- 
tune-teller. I am to be congratulated, am I not?" 

"I hope your victory has not been too dearly won," 
was the redoubtable lady's rejoinder, with dilated nos- 
trils. 

An inquisitive crowd had followed us into the boudoir. 

" I thought he was in Egypt," explained the Count de 
Morane, " but he came back unexpectedly. He arrived 
here last night, and to prove that his travels have not 
reformed him, he has signalised his return by a general 
mystification." 

"Have I played my part well?" asked his brother-in- 
law. 

" All I can vouch for is, that in a very short space of 
time you have made a dozen implacable enemies." 

" So much the better. It will take me a fortnight, 
perhaps a month, to earn my pardon. I will see that I 
am forgiven." 

"I hope you may be," declared the count. "Ladies 
and gentlemen, let us go in to supper." ' 

I hoped that Mrs. Isabel would order her carriage. I 
had yet to know her thoroughly. While pretending she 
was bored, she never left a ball until it was over. In 
, reality she amused herself immensely, and her amuse- 
ment lasted to the following day, which she spent saying 
all the ill she could of her evening's entertainment. 
Coupled with her contempt for the laws of foreign na- 
tions, this peculiar irony was her most characteristic 
trait. On this particular occasion, however, she had 
another reason for not hastening her departure. There 
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is little doubt that she fully expected that the viscount 
would sit next her daughter-in-law at supper. In this 
she was mistaken. Monica entered the supper-room on 
her husband's arm. Securing a small table in a window, 
she signalled to me, and we three had supper together, 
the viscount not coming near us, nor even appearing to 
take the slightest notice of us. 

When we left the labourers were already at work in 
the fields, and the vine-dressers amidst their vines. It 
seemed to me that the sun peered at us slyly, mocking 
us for having turned night into day. It is true we were 
more anxious than tired. Each of us was occupied with 
his own thoughts, and no one spoke. I,t was not till 
we reached Epernay that Mrs. Isabel suddenly broke the 
silence. 

"Might I be allowed to ask you, my dear," she said 
to Monica, " what was the subject of your long conver- 
sation with the Viscount de Trigueres?" 

" Oh, mere nonsense." 

"Indeed. The viscount, I believe, has never had the 
reputation of being silly." 

"He did not require to be exceptionally clever, to 
read in my hand that I have an abominable character, 
and that you give me much excellent advice, which I 
should do well to profit by." 

"What else did he discover?" 

" Do have mercy on me. I am tired. I am falling 
asleep as I answer you." 

Turning to me Mrs. Isabel said : 

"Don't you think, Mr. Tristan, that her eyes are 
unusually bright for anyone who is half asleep?" 

Her remark was well founded, and I had, perhaps, 
been the first to make it. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

WAR TO THE KNIFE. 

When I read " Tristram Shandy " for the first time, 
I admired the passage in which Uncle Toby catches, 
after a long chase, a fly that has been annoying him, 
but restores it at once to liberty, on the ground that the 
world is big enough both for him and his tormentor. 
After admiring this generous action, I came to the con- 
clusion that I should have done as Uncle Toby did, and 
that he and I were kneaded of the same clay. I am, I 
assert it roundly, a good-natured man. The fates have 
dealt with me hardly, and men at times have treated me 
badly, but I have pardoned both them and the fates, as 
I have the flies that have bitten me. If I had not met 
the Viscount do Trigudres, I should die, I think, having 
hated nobody. Unluckily be crossed my path, and in- 
spired me, from the moment I first set eyes on him, with 
an unconquerable aversion which taught me that the 
best-tempered people can be good haters. Even if he 
had never done me any harm, his insolence, his unbri- 
dled passions, and his conviction that women were merely 
intended to be his playthings would have revolted me. 
He was destined to be my evil genius, the enemy of my 
peace and of the scanty share of happiness I was resolved 
to be content with. There was something menacing and 
ominous in his expression that made me superstitiously 
afraid of him. He bore on his forehead the cbbalistio 
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sign that the sorceress was supposed to have hidden un- 
der her mask. I dreaded the man. I had imagined 
that he was at the other end of the globe, and had flat- 
tered myself that he would remain there and be drowned 
in the Indian Ocean, where he would make a meal for a 
shark. Far from this being the case, he was back again 
in Europe, and had made his way immediately to Eper- 
nay. It was certain that he had some scheme on foot. 
My former anger was rekindled. 

"He may kill me," I said to myself, "or I will kill 
him, but so long as I am alive he shall never touch her." 

The watch-dog was grinding his teeth. He had sworn 
to defend his bone. 

The evening of the same day, Mr. Monfrin and his 
wife dined at Mon-Desir. I took Monica on one side, 
and opened the conversation by saying in a serious tone : 

" Shall I be more successful than your mother-in-law? 
Are you going to tell me what passed between you and 
the Viscount de Trigu&res?" 

" Aren't you aware by this time that I tell you every- 
thing?" she answered. 

When she had finished her story I asked: 

"Do you believe what he told you; and has what he 
said made an impression on you?" 

" I am not sorry to know that he regrets me, and I 
am very glad to learn that, if he had not been hindered 
by trickery, he would have asked for jny hand, and that 
I have been the victim of a piece of family treachery. 
It was what I suspected. I am pleased to think I was 
not mistaken. You must not be surprised. I have my 
pride like other women." 

" So you are persuaded that he is very fond of you?" 

"Stranger things have been seen." 
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" After entering the boudoir, how long were you in 
seeing through the Viscount de Triguere's disguise?" 

" I only guessed it was he when he spoke to me of the 
underground passages. It is strange/' she added, " how 
this young man disturbs your peace of mind and excites 
you. You have taken a dislike to him, and in your 
eyes he can do nothing right. You pride yourself on 
being unprejudiced, but you have your prepossessions 
like other people." 

" Possibly. You need pay no attention to me. Only 
think of your husband and your mother-in-law and be 
as prudent as you can. You once said to Mrs. Isabel 
that she would be delighted to see you do something silly. 
I am rather afraid that you are about to satisfy her." 

"How sorry I am for young girls who have been 
brought up by women," she answered with gentle irony. 
" They have never had the pleasure of being lectured 
and tenderly watched over, for governesses think of no 
one but themselves, while tutors — well, I needn't tell you 
what they are. When I used to go sketching in the 
country, my big Newfoundland, who always went with 
me, would spring to his feet the moment a stranger 
came in sight and growl threateningly. You go still 
further. A breath of wind or a shadow suffices to alarm 
you, and in an instant you are barking as if my life were 
in danger." 

" The reason is that my insight is keener than your 
dog's. I know that danger has an attraction for you, 
and that you are the sort of woman who will go half-way 
to meet it." 

Squeezing my hands she answered : 

" I swear I will not go to meet it, and if it approaches 
me, I will keep out of its way." 
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This solemn promise reassured me to some extent, and 
for a fortnight nothing happened to cause me the least 
alarm. I thought I noticed, however, that De Trigueres 
was often out riding in the neighbourhood of Beaure- 
gard. I met him twice in three days as I was leaving 
the grounds. The first time he did not see me, hut the 
second he bowed politely and I was forced to return his 
salute. Unfortunately I had to go back to Paris. Mr. 
Linois had written to tell me that my name had been 
mentioned in connection with a post at the University. 
My friends were doing what they could, but it would be 
advisable for me to be on the spot. His letter concluded 
with the words: "As tutor to young ladies, you are for- 
getting your own interests while feeding your sheep." 
It was clear that I must leave, but the thought that in 
my absence the enemy, who was prowling round the out- 
works, might find his way into the fortress, was intoler- 
able. Again an incident occurred which changed the 
entire situation. 

Not far from Epernay there is a pretty and much-fre- 
quented place, called Saint-Martin. It lies at the foot 
of a hill and is celebrated for its springs, its wealth of 
foliage, and its stretches of greensward. Mrs. Isabel 
had proposed that we should picnic there the Sunday 
before my departure, returning to Beauregard to dinner. 

She had arranged everything without taking Monica 
into consultation. Not wishing to deprive her son of 
his usual botanising excursion, she had settled that he 
should proceed to the spot on foot with Sidonie, by by- 
paths with which the two enthusiasts were well ac- 
quainted, while the rest of the party were to drive to 
Saint-Martin in her landau, Mr. Brogues' carriage fol- 
lowing behind empty. 
17 
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The day proved fine. There was not a cloud in the 
sky and our spirits were in harmony with the weather. 
A truce seemed to have been agreed on between my 
former pupil and her mother-in-law. That crafty lady 
usually showed a pacific front in the presence of Mr. 
Brogues, as it entered into her plans to make it clear 
that, if there was no love lost between her and his daughr 
ter, it was not her fault. Between Beauregard and 
Saint-Martin the conversation turned exclusively on in- 
vestments and Stock Exchange speculations. Mrs. Isa- 
bel had just placed some money entirely to her satisfac- 
tion, but she had other sums lying idle, and she asked 
Mr. Brogues how she might best employ them. Her 
knowledge of business matters was extensive, and she 
was not in reality in need of advice. Her only object 
in consulting other people was to judge of their capac- 
ity. If what they said disagreed with her own opinions, 
she conceived a poor idea of their intelligence. 

Ten minutes after we had arrived at our destination, 
the botanists appeared. We examined the treasures they 
brought with them and Monica listened complacently 
to the scientific explanation of Sidonie. Then we pro- 
ceeded to picnic. Mr. Brogues, Sidonie, and her brother- 
in-law sat on the grass near a spring. Mrs. Isabel, who 
was afraid of rheumatism, preferred to remain in the 
carriage, where Monica and I kept her company. She 
was engaged on her third sandwich, when a man on 
horseback came in sight riding towards us along an ave- 
nue. Mrs. Isabel noticed that Monica and I were look- 
ing at something or somebody, and she glanced in the 
same direction. Her curiosity satisfied, she turned to 
her daughter-in-law and said calmly : 

"You know perfectly well, my dear, that it is he." 
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Monica coloured with anger at this provocation. She 
said nothing, but the look she gave Mrs. Isabel was so 
menacing that, perhaps for the first time in her life, 
that lady lost countenance. She averted her glance and 
went on eating her sandwich. 

The identity of the horseman was indeed beyond a 
doubt. He advanced at a trot, and a minute or two 
later he dismounted, tied up his horse to a post, and 
walked straight up to us. I had some difficulty in be- 
lieving that the meeting was fortuitous. De Trigugres 
left nothing to chance, and I afterwards had reason to 
know that where his passions were concerned he con- 
trived to keep himself particularly well informed. In 
all probability, in coming to Saint-Martin, he knew that 
he would see a person who as a young girl had excited 
his curiosity, for whom his fancy had not abated one 
whit now that she was married. He had perhaps re- 
flected that finding her with her family would have the 
advantage of giving him an inkling as to the reception 
likely to await the wolf were he to try to enter the fold. 

I must admit that on this occasion his behaviour was 
irreproachable. Coming up to the landau he bowed to 
all of us with equal politeness, and it was to Mrs. Isabel 
that he spoke first. She answered him coolly, or at least 
without cordiality, inquiring after the Count and Count- 
ess de Morane and telling him to give them her compli- 
ments. He soon left us to go to Mr. Brogues and to 
shake hands with Mr. Monfrin. 

In the conversation that ensued, Mr. Brogues drew 
from him an account of his experiences in Egypt, while 
Sidonie asked if the Pyramids were as impressive as is 
always alleged. 

" You feel vwry small when you look at them," he an- 
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swered modestly. " But to feel small, I have no occa- 
sion to compare myself with a Pyramid." 

Mr. Brogues then questioned him on the progress of 
vine culture in Tunis. He told us what he knew, but 
that did not amount to much ; the subject was one in 
which he was very mildly interested. His yacht was 
next talked about, and he expatiated on this topic with 
more warmth. 

" The feeling of being at home on the open sea is de- 
lightful," he asserted. He went on to complain that 
the French have little taste for travelling. Turning to 
Mrs. Isabel, he added, to ingratiate himself with her, that 
the Parisians imagine that the world begins and ends 
with the boulevards, and that they would do well to fol- 
low the example of the English who think nothing at 
all of a journey of a hundred leagues. 

" We might learn a great deal from the Dutch as 
well," he continued. "They look on the distance be- 
tween Holland and their unhealthy colonies as a mere 
step. To us everything appears complicated, while these 
Dutchmen are masters in the art of simplification. 
They have even discovered a way of getting married 
when far off from each other. Supposing a young girl 
at Amsterdam wants to marry a merchant whose busi- 
ness keeps him in Batavia, they make allowance for the 
difference of longitude, set their watches accordingly, 
and are married by proxy on the same day and at the 
same hour in their respective towns. The next day the 
bride embarks, and on reaching her destination she is 
not even obliged to put up at a hotel; her slippers are 
ready waiting for her at her husband's house. There 
you have the modern way of doing things. We Frenchr 
men are terribly behind the times." 
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"We heard that you were going to India," said Mr. 
Brogues. " How is it that you never got there?" 

" I was unexpectedly obliged to return to Prance, but 
my visit is only postponed. However, I shall spend the 
spring and the whole of the summer in Champagne be- 
fore starting." 

After giving us this agreeable item of news, he took 
his leave. As he turned to go, his eyes rested an in- 
stant, a few seconds at the outside, on Monica. Then 
he unfastened his horse, sprang into the saddle, and went 
off as he had come. 

"His travels have done him good," declared Sidonie. 
" He seems to me more serious than he was before." 

"That may be," replied her father, "but if I ever 
buy vines in Tunis, it will not be upon his information." 

On our way back, Mr. Monfrin having taken my seat 
in the landau, I returned in Mr. Brogues' carriage with 
my two pupils. Monica did not utter a word the whole 
way. Her long silence and her expression made me 
anxious. Pale, her lips tightly pressed together, her 
forehead contracted, she stared straight before her. I 
read on her face the unmistakable signs of an approach- 
ing storm. Sidonie, occupied with her plants, and with 
some theory that her brother-in-law had been explaining 
to her, did not notice her sister's preoccupation, o£ that 
a fire was smouldering which would shortly burst into 
flame. 

During dinner, Monica appeared to calm down. She 
listened to the conversation, and from time to time 
joined in it. Mr. Brogues and Sidonie left early, hav- 
ing a visit to pay in the neighbourhood. They wanted 
me to go with them, but I declined the offer on the 
ground that I should prefer to walk. I was certain that 
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Monica was only awaiting tfyeir departure to have a vio- 
lent explanation with her mother-in-law, and I was de- 
termined to remain in the vain hope that my interven- 
tion might be useful. 

Directly her father and sister had gone, she left the 
corner of the drawing-room, where she had been sitting 
apart, and almost with a bound she stationed herself on 
an ottoman in face of Mrs. Isabel, who, reclining Ian- 
gnidly in an easy-chair, held on her knees asleep a 
beautiful angora cat, the only animal to which she was 
always considerate. I can still seethe chair upholstered 
in crimson, the brilliantly white cat, and this tall woman 
who enjoyed a quarrel because she experienced more 
pleasure in dealing blows than pain in receiving them. 
I can see too Monica's sparkling eyes, her disordered 
hair, her unusual pallour, and can picture her balancing 
herself on her seat like a young tigress, so supple of body 
that its very fury is beautiful. 

Two minutes passed and then the storm burst. 

"Madame," she said in a thrilling voice, "you are 
fond of asking me questions. Will you allow me as a 
change to ask you one?" 

" Willingly, my dear. I am of opinion that all rela- 
tions between human beings, of whatever nature they 
may be, should be based upon perfect reciprocity. Put 
your question and I will answer it." 

" Why, just now at Saint-Martin, when the Viscount 
de Trign&res came in sight did you remark, 'You know 
perfectly well, my dear, that it is he'?" 

The question did not take Mrs. Isabel by surprise. 
She expected it. I tried without success to interfere, 
pointing out to Monica that she was attaching impor- 
tance to an insignificant utterance, to .words which were 
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unfortunate, but which had been spoken without any in- 
tention of funding. 

"Mr. Tristan," she said, "I know my mother-in-law 
better than you do. I 'know that she never says any- 
thing unintentionally, and that when her remarks are 
addressed to me they are always intended to wound." 

Then, facing round to the enemy, she added : 

" Madame, I await your reply." 

"My dear, I said, 4 It is he,' because I believed that 
at the moment you were thinking of the Viscount de 
Trigu£res." 

" You are convinced, then, that I often think of him?" 

" It strikes me that you are inclined to be interested 
in him. Some time ago certain stories were told me, 
which I had forgotten, but which have crossed my mind 
again during the past few days. If the good-looking 
Ludovic had not interested you the other evening at 
Ai, would you have remained as long as you did in the 
boudoir?" 

" We are getting on. But you not only said, 'It is he ;' 
you also said, 'You know perfectly well it is he.' Am 
I to conclude that you suppose the Viscount de Tri- 
gu£res came to Saint- Martin, because, having received a 
hint from me, he knew he would find me there?" 

" Well," she answered, stroking the neck of her cat, " if 
I said you knew perfectly well it was he, I was wrong, 
for I did not know that you knew it, I only thought that 
you did, and when one only thinks one has not the right 
to say that one knows. In this I was wrong, and I ask 
you to pardon me." 

" Will you be kind enough, madame, to tell me where 
and when I could have informed the Viscount de Tri- 
gufires that I was going to-day to Saint-Martin?" 
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" People meet at the houses of mutual acquaintances," 
she replied with the utmost calm. 

Monica's only weapon in her skirmishes with her 
mother-in-law was her mocking raillery. It had secured 
her more than one victory, but the moment she lost her 
temper her case was hopeless. In proportion as her ex- 
pression and voice showed she was more terribly in ear- 
nest, Mrs. Isabel became cooler and cooler. Her English 
self-possession triumphed over French excitability. 

" How charmingly ingenuous you are, madame," she 
retorted in a tone of bitter irony. " So you suppose that 
to meet the Viscount de TriguSres, I find the house of a 
mutual acquaintance indispensable? When I meet him 
I like to be alone with him, and I assure you that the 
walls of your park are not an insuperable obstacle. 
Perhaps at this very instant he is close by, in hiding 
amongst the bushes, where I shall shortly join him." 

" You are exaggerating now, my dear. There are cer- 
tain things you ate incapable of. I am sure that the 
viscount has never trespassed in my park, and that I 
need not have the walls made higher." 

" Be on your guard, madame ; be on your guard. I 
am capableof everything." 

"No," she said, occupying herself in soothing her an- 
gora cat, whose august repose had been disturbed by the 
discussion. "No, you are maligning yourself. You 
continue to exaggerate. Still when one has the mis- 
fortune " 

" Finish what you were going to say, if you please; be 
so good as to explain yourself." 

" I have a word on the tip of my tongue which I am 
sorely tempted to utter. The only thing is, I am afraid 
I shall repent having said it." 
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"Out with it! This matter must be sifted to the 
bottom." 

" As you like, only you mustn't lose your temper. I 
merely wished to say that a young woman — but, really 
I am not blaming you; you are more sinned against 
than sinning. I mean that a young woman whose 
mother eloped with no one knows whom, should consider 
herself lucky to live with an old English lady who is 
good enough to give her advice from time to time." 

Monica had risen, and her face scarlet: 

"I forbid you," she said, "to mix my mother up in 
your accusations and in our quarrels. You have no 
right to do so, and, you understand me, I forbid you to 
do it." 

Mrs. Isabel put her cat gently down on the floor, and, 
sitting up in her chair, she replied sardonically : 

" You are ignorant of the customs of my country. 
An Englishwoman is mistress in her own house. If I 
were in your house you would have the right to impose 
silence upon me, but I am in my own drawing-room, 
and as long as I am in it I propose to say whatever I 
choose." . 

"You may stop in your own drawing-room," ex- 
claimed Monica. "You will never see me in it again." 

With this, she ran out of the room. Mr. Monf rin had 
remained silent and motionless during this passage of 
arms. A convulsive movement of his hands alone be- 
trayed his anguish of mind and the cruel emotions he 
was suffering. 

"You have been very hard upon my wife, mother," 
he said, approaching her. "You have insulted and 
wrongfully suspected her, and I wish to declare in the 
presence of Mr. Tristan that I do not share your bus- 
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picions and that I respect my wife as much as I love 
her." 

"May Heaven help you, my dear boy!" she replied. 
" Agreeable surprises are in store for you." 

She was victorious, and, intoxicated by her success, 
she turned to me and said in accents of triumph : 

" After all, Mr. Tristan, it was you who brought about 
this marriage. In your place I should regret my action. 
You have given a very excitable wife to a very unemo- 
tional husband. " 

"Madame," was my answer, "if it were true that I 
had had a share in this marriage, I should reproach my- 
self with having given to a young woman to whom I am 
deeply attached a mother-in-law who has so little re- 
spect for the delicacy of her feelings and her legitimate 
pride." 

I then left. Mr. Monfrin followed me and caught 
me up on the terrace. He was anxious to rejoin and 
appease his wife. 

"You will be unable to influence her this evening," I 
said. " It is too soon to make the attempt. You had 
better wait till to-morrow." 



/ 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A THEORY OF LOVE. 

The next day my first care was to relate the scene to 
Sidonie. 

She had promised to lend Mrs. Isabel an essentially 
modern book on the breeding of rabbits, and she pro- 
posed to take it to her in person that afternoon. If I 
had left her to her own devices she wonld have quarrelled 
for good and all with her sister. The excursion to Saint- 
Martin had convinced her that the domestic barometer 
pointed to fair weather, and that the rival powers at 
Beauregard were disposed to make up their differences 
and live in peace. My story roused her indignation. 
In spite of her prejudices, she threw all the blame on 
Mrs. Isabel, declaring that her conduct was disgraceful, 
and that this woman who undertook to teach everyone 
how to behave had misconducted herself atrociously. 
There was no longer any question of lending her books. 
The possibility of patching up the situation was for the 
moment the only point for consideration. Sidonie's 
confidence in her authority and personal ascendency was 
such that she credited herself with the power of quiet- 
ing Monica and of bringing about a reconciliation by 
inducing Mrs. Isabel to make the first advances. I had 
some diflfoulty in destroying her illusions, and in per- 
suading her to abandon her hazardous design. However, 
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in the end I was successful in extorting a promise that 
she would at any rate postpone its execution. 

Directly I had got one of the sisters to listen to rea- 
son, I hurried off to the other. I never supposed that 
so violent a storm would pass away in a single night, 
but expected to find the thunder still growling. I was 
mistaken, but should honestly have preferred not to have 
been so. I found Monica in a deplorable state of mind. 
She had recovered her self-possession, but Bhe was in a 
mood with which I was familiar, a mood in which she 
would give vent to the most abominable aphorisms,^ to 
the most insane utterances, which she looked on for the 
time being as self-evident axioms. I had already had 
experience of these sudden fits of madness and had met 
them by telling her that she was only fit for a lunatic 
asylum, to which her answer was that the worst lunatics 
were not the inmates of an asylum but their keepers. 

" Well," she said to me, laughing, " what did you think 
of last night's scene? I was foolish enough to lose my 
temper, a most absurd thing to do. One ought to think 
things calmly out, and then religiously do what one has 
decided is best." 

" And the result of your reflections is?" I asked. 

" To do just the opposite of what I have done up till 
now." 

"I don't understand you. What is certain is, that 
your mother-in-law treated you yesterday in a disgrace- 
ful way. Even Sidonie, whom I have acquainted with 
what has occurred, admits this. But your husband told 
her plainly that she had acted wrongly and that her un- 
just suspicions " 

"Don't talk to me of my husband," she interrupted. 
" He may have screwed up a little courage yesterday 
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evening, but he already regrets having done so, and to- 
day he is a model son again. I dare say the pocket pis- 
tol he carries in guise of a weapon is loaded, but the 
priming is bo damp it will never go off. This meek in- 
dividual went to see his mother this morning at nine 
o'clock — not earlier. When he came back he told me, 
with the utmost satisfaction, that she regretted having 
gone as far as she had, and that she would be very pleased 
to be party to a reconciliation. What condescension!" 

"What answer did you give him?" 

" I said that I too should be very pleased to be party 
to a reconciliation, but on condition that she built a 
high wall across her park and would undertake to re- 
main on the right side of it. If she cared to make 
loopholes in the wall through which to watch my move- 
ments, and see that I did not go for walks in suspicious 
company, I would raise no objection." 

"This excellent jest must have delighted Mr. Mon- 
frin, and he no doubt left you contented and in good 
spirits?" 

The evening before at Saint-Martin she had picked a 
beautiful yellow narcissus and put it in water. Taking 
it in her hand she smelled it, and breathed in the scent 
of spring. The flower was as evil a counsellor to her as 
her own midnight reflections. 

" It is not my fault," she went on. " I promised you 
solemnly to be cautious and careful. Simply to please 
you, and although I like the Viscount deTrigu6res very 
much — although I like him very much, I repeat, I had 
made up my mind to keep him at a distance. Only the 
day before yesterday, I refused an invitation to dinner, 
because I was almost certain he would be present. You 
see how one is rewarded for being cautious. For the 
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future, I shall throw prudence to the winds. There are 
risks it is amusing to run and which enliven one's exist- 
ence. Besides, if you are to be accusecT of misdeeds, it 
is as well to have had the satisfaction of committing 
them." 

I grew uneasier and more annoyed at every word she 
uttered. I called on her to tell me clearly what she 
meant by risks it is amusing to run and which enliven 
existence. She eluded my questions, and turning the 
conversation said in a more serious tone : 

* My poor mother! I never believed that she had re- 
tired to a convent, but always thought the story was the 
invention of Sidonie's fertile imagination. So she ran 
away, eloped with the man she loved. Who can blame 
her? In society as it is constituted all the established 
rules are so many conventional duties, while real duty 
consists in obeying the laws of our own being. Instead 
of calling her my poor mother I should call her my 
happy mother. She has done as her heart prompted 
her, and I like her have a heart full of life-blood. To- 
morrow I shall open the cage and let the bird fly out." 

" You have been talking wildly long enough. If you 
are agreeable we will begin to talk sense." 

" That is exactly what I am doing. I have profited' 
by what you have taught me. I defy you to prove to 
me, by serious reasoning, that I am not at liberty to do 
what my heart bids me. Are you disposed to say with 
Sidonie that my first duty is to retain my self-respect? 
It is because I respect myself immensely that, like my 
mother, I lay claim to freedom." 

" How do you know she does not regret the use she 
has made of this precious freedom? _ Are you sure that 
she has found what she was in search of, and that com- 
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paring what she has lost with what she has gained, she 
is not astonished at having paid so dearly for such sorry 
happiness?" 

"It is you who are talking wildly. My mother is 
perfectly happy. I often picture her to myself when I 
am wretched, annoyed, and out of spirits. I don't 
know where she is, but whether she is in Paris, Florence, 
or buried in the country, every time I think of her I 
see kneeling at her feet a man who is saying: * I worship 
you, and I am yours as long as I live. ' That is happi- 
ness, the only happiness there is." 

Her voice had gradually risen as she was speaking. 

" Be quiet," I said. " You will be ov^heard." 

"What I am saying to you," she rejoined, "I shall 
shout out to-morrow on the house-tops." 

I rose and prepared to leave. She promised to speak 
in a lower tone. 

"You have not studied the English constitution," 
she went on with winning gentleness, "and yet my 
mother-in-law explained it to you. You ought to know 
that if she is queen and mistress in her drawing-room, 
I have the right to say what I like in mine. No, I shall 
not be quiet, and you will hear me out. My sincere 
conviction, the only one I possess, the only one which 
for the future will guide my conduct — my conviction I 
say is, that to die without having been loved is to die 
without having lived, and I wish to live ; you understand, 
I wish to live." 

. My feelings were on the point of mastering me. For 
the minute it seemed impossible to reason with her. 
" If," I thought, "by some miracle, it were you that she 
loved, would you have the strength to prove to her that 
the only love which is admissible is that which does not 
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clash with conventional duties? Perhaps yon would fall 
at her feet and say 'Let us love each other. That is the 
only reality in the world. ' " 

" Do you even know what it is to love?" I answered 
her angrily. 

<f Indeed I do," she said. .'* I have often thought the 
matter over, and this is the conclusion I have come to. 
In a man, true love is a violent desire, mingled with the 
feeling that the woman he loves and the slightest favours 
she accords him are priceless. If he is only moved by 
desire, and his respect is feigned, he is nothing but a 
scoundrel and I should send him about his business, 
telling him to go elsewhere as he had made a complete 
mistake. In a woman, love is a special predilection for 
one man accompanied by the feeling that to bestow the 
same privileges on any other man would be shameful. 
If she makes a wrong choice she will suffer heavily for 
it. I know the risk, but I should like, to run it. If one 
is at fault one pays the penalty, and one has no right to 
complain. Nothing venture nothing have. As in gam- 
bling, if the cards are against you you lose, and there is 
no more to be said. Such is my morality and I know 
of no other. Fortunately I have inherited my mother's 
shrewdness. I am not a woman who can be easily de- 
ceived." 

"And I," I replied, "am not a man who wastes his 
time arguing with a mad woman." 

This time I did leave, in spite of her efforts to retain 
me. As I was crossing the terrace, I stopped and turned, 
certain that she would be at the window. She was still 
holding in her hand the yellow flower that reminded 
her of Saint- Martin. Crushing it, and rolling it into a 
ball, she threw at me and so skilfully that it hit me. 
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" The mad woman," she called, " is as sure of her will 
as of her aim." 

I gave her a last look. She seemed to me diabolically 
beautiful. As on the evening when she spoke to me of 
her marriage with the Viscount de Trigu&res I wished 
that she would vanish into air before my eyes, and I 
should have thought myself the luckiest of men if I 
could have said: "She has ceased to exist. She will 
never be his." 

My head was swimming, and my ears were tingling. 
In my rage and anguish I seemed to have lost my senses. 
Madness is contagious. Instead of returning to Mon- 
D6sir I started off, almost at a run, for a caf 6 in Epernay, 
which I had seen De TriguSres enter some days previ- 
ously. I had a strange notion that he might look in 
there on this occasion, and I waited for him a whole 
hour, revolving in my mind the admirable profession of 
faith I had just been forced to listen to. I was perfectly 
aware that talking and acting are two different things, 
and that one's sentiments in the morning are not always 
what they were over night. I also know, however, that 
there are words which you cannot utter with impunity, 
words which if you repeat them too often take shape, 
and crystallise into definite desires. Many a grave fault 
would never have been committed, but that the vow 
had been registered that it should be. Besides there 
was something in what she had said that was not mere 
fiction and idle bluster. She had told me that she liked 
the viscount. This was incontestably the truth, and 
a truth that appeared to me pregnant with possible 
calamities. 

The man I wanted did not turn up, and I was begin- 
ning to get tired of waiting, when at a little distance 
18 
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from me I caught sight of the Abb6 Verlet. I ran after 
him, aud although as usual he was walking quickly, 
I came up with him. A few minutes later we were in- 
stalled on a seat in the public promenade, and he was 
asking me if I was still resolved to leave on the follow- 
ing day. 

"I am not sure," I answered. "I have a matter in 
hand that requires arranging, and I wish it to be settled 
at once." 

I then told him all that had happened during the 
past few days. 

"Do you think," I concluded by saying, "that if I 
called on the Viscount de Trigu£res and asked him 
politely to cease his attentions, and to respect the tran- 
quillity of a young woman who might be led by her 
thoughtlessness to gravely compromise herself, do you 
think that there would be any chance of his listening 
to what I had to say?" ' 

"None whatever. He would be delighted to learn 
that you were afraid of him." 

" And if I insisted, do you think he would show me 
to the door, and give me a sample of his insolence?" 

" I have not the least doubt that he would." 

" In that case my mind is made up." 

" What have you decided to do?" 

"To call to-morrow on His Insolence." 

He gave signs of astonishment, but I added: 

" You know that I am a fair chess-player. Perhaps 
you do not know that I am a still better shot with a 
pistol." 

He looked at me with an air of stupefaction. 

" What? You are seriously thinking of a duel? Your 
philosophy allows you to kill a man, does it?" 
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" My philosophy teaches me that of two evils it is 
best to choose the lesser, and that some men's lives are 
of less importance than the happiness of Mrs. Monica 
Monfrin." 

He scanned me a moment, and seeing that I was 
absolutely in earnest he thought for a while, and then 
said: 

" Leave the matter in my hands. I-undertake to ar- 
range it without any letting of blood. The viscount 
wrote to my sister yesterday to say that he had not for- 
gotten her omelettes, and that he would come to-morrow 
to lunch with us." 

" He has no doubt a favour to ask you, and he will 
bring you a bank-note for your poor." 

u Which I shall accept. My poor are very poor, and 
I have not the right to rob them of anything." With 
a mysterious air, he added : " You are mistaken. What 
he wants from me, at least I suspect so, is some infor- 
mation that I alone can give him. He shall have it, 
and in exchange he will perhaps consent not to molest 
the hare-brained young person in whom you take such 
a tender interest. In the mean time you must promise 
me to take no steps whatever until you hear from 



me. 



This I agreed to, and on reaching Mon-D6sir J felt 
calmer. Sidonie asked me anxiously if I had seen her 
sister, and in what frame of mind I had found her. I 
told her that there was still a swell on the sea, but that 
there was every prospect of its soon subsiding. 

"I am certain," declared this imperturbable optimist, 
" that everything will be smoothed over. In any case 
do not hint at what has occurred to my father. He 
believes that Mrs. Isabel and her daughter-in-law are on 
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a perfectly friendly footing, and that Mr. Monfrin is 
the happiest of men." 

" He is firmly persuaded," I said, u that to be a good 
wife and a good mother it is sufficient not to believe in 
Saint Bemi. It is hardly safe to go as far as this." 

"It is more important still," was her answer, "not to 
give in to one's self." 

The next day I received a note from the abbe. 

"I have seen our young gentleman," he wrote, "and 
after a sharp struggle, in the course of which he was not 
sparing in his taunts, which I put up with to please you, 
he pledged his word — I hope he will keep it. If he does 
not, let me know, and I will see what is to be done. 
I must confess, that I am not sorry to see that embar- 
rassed philosophers occasionally appeal for assistance 
to a country priest." 

This letter only half satisfied me. It was very short 
and scarcely explicit. What was the nature of the un- 
dertaking that the viscount had given? The abb6 
seemed by no means sure that he held him fast, and if 
difficulties arose it was I who was to acquaint him with 
them. It was clear that this was impossible unless I 
were kept well informed myself, and the question was, 
whether in Paris I could know what was going on at 
Epernay? 

Two hours later Mr. Monfrin came to see me, and 
the news he brought seemed more satisfactory. 

"My mother's conduct is inexcusable," he said, "but 
still she is my mother. I have attempted to smooth 
matters over.^ut my wife is for the moment too excited 
to listen to reason. Fortunately, a chance of gaining 
time has presented itself, and there are situations in 
which time is everything. Mrs. Cleydol, an old ac- 
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quaintance of the Brogues family, intends spending 
several weeks in Paris with two of her daughters and 
their governess on account of the Exhibition. She had 
arranged to engage rooms, but her instructions were 
misunderstood and she finds herself saddled with a larger 
suite than she needed. Ill consequence, she has been 
in search of someone to share the apartments with her. 
I met her yesterday in Epernay, and she proposed to 
take Monica and act as chaperon to her." 

"And Monica agrees to the arrangement?" I aqked 
anxiously. 

" At first she refused to go, but a few hours later she 
changed her mind and in four days she will be in Paris. 
I have some hope that I shall be able to join her there 
before long. In the mean time you will greatly oblige 
me if you will write to me occasionally to tell me how 
she is getting on. Perhaps you will soon be able to in- 
form me that the Champ de Mars, the theatres, and 
other amusements have made her forget her troubles 
and enmities, and that she is disposed to forgive. I 
hope you will see her as often as you can. She could 
not be safer than in your care." 

It is the fate of harmless, well-meaning men to ac- 
quaint their fellow-creatures with unpleasant truths. 
Yet, after all, what did it matter? I was overjoyed at 
what he had told me, and my peace of mind was re- 
stored. My alarm had been exaggerated, the danger 
was not as grave as I had feared. The mad youpg lady 
had quickly recovered her reason, and the man she con- 
fessed she liked was not so dear to her, but that she 
readily resigned herself to a separation from him. 

I was reassured and almost satisfied, though it is 
doubtful whether one is ever justified in being so. 



CHAPTER XX. 

IRIS OK A VISIT TO VULCAIT. 

I am passionately fond of Paris, and could not live 
anywhere else, but every time that I leave this delight- 
ful but redoubtable city for a while, it takes me at least 
two days to accustom myself to it again. I had spent 
over a month in Champagne. There, among the vine- 
yards and woods, amidst the quiet of the open country, 
beneath the immense expanse of sky that communicates 
its silence to the earth, and the human beings upon it, 
I had persuaded myself without difficulty that the joys, 
the sorrows, and the illusions of the heart are the only 
serious interests in life. The sight of Paris and its 
greasy pavements, its noises, and its odours undeceived 
me. On returning to the Rue Medicis, I found before 
my door the barrow of a fish- wife, who, as she sold her 
mackerel and plaice, was glibly extolling their exceptional 
quality. It seemed to me that this big woman, with 
her weather-beaten face and hoarse, cracked voice, was 
shouting to me disdainfully: "This is no place to 
dream in. The only use of your imagination is to aid 
you in your business, and your one preoccupation should 
be to get on and make your way in the world." 

My friend, Mr. Linois, gave me almost identical ad- 
vice, though in a less discordant voice. He brought me 
to book, and explained to me eloquently that mere 
merit is insufficient to insure success, that to obtain a 
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post at the University it is indispensable to push one's 
self to the front, to use every effort and much diplo- 
macy, and that even the smallest ducks do not fly ready 
roasted into one's mouth. He gave me a long list of 
all the influential persons it was my duty to visit with 
the least possible delay. For a week I conscientiously 
followed his instructions, and spent my time in climb- 
ing staircases and interviewing Academical celebrities. 
I had no reason to be dissatisfied with my reception, 
but I was heartily glad when the ordeal was over. 

It is commonly said that as long as one is actively 
employed one has no time to be ill, and it is equally 
true that while one is persistently bored there is no 
opportunity to be uneasy. My visits over, however, I 
again became anxious and inclined to muse. I was with- 
out news of Monica. Had a fresh incident occurred? 
Had she at the last moment abandoned her journey to 
Paris, or, if she had arrived, was she angry with me for 
the home truths I had told her? We had parted 
abruptly, and not having seen her since she threw the 
narcissus at me, I was uncertain on what footing we 
were. I had not had time to revisit Beauregard, but 
had commissioned her husband to say good-bye to her 
for me. To make matters worse, I did not know Mrs. 
Cleydol's address. 

My imagination, as it often does, played me the trick 
of making me view the situation in a bad light. I 
might easily have obtained the information I wanted by 
writing to Mr. Monfrin, but I thought it due to my 
dignity and to the part I was playing to feign indiffer- 
ence. The only result was, that my anxiety increased 
daily. When visiting learned professors, I was often on 
the point of asking them whether it were true that 
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Monica had definitely quarrelled with me, in which case 
my post would cease to have any attraction for me. 
One morning, feeling my patience was exhausted, in 
spite of my fine resolutions, I decided to write to 
Sidonie, to whom I owed a letter. I began by saying : 
"Where is she? What has become of her?" but tore 
this epistle up, and wrote another in a more reasona- 
ble and dignified tone. Unfortunately, when you don't 
feel calm, it is difficult to appear so. I was long in 
finding the expressions I wanted. Absorbed in my task, 
I 4*d not notice that my bell had rung, and that Ursula, 
my housekeeper, had gone to open the door. 

A moment afterwards two hands were placed over 
my eyes, and kept them for more than a minute her- 
metically closed. They were tiny hands, and the^uede 
gloves in which they were cased were delicately scented. 
I accepted my fate in silence; the penalty seemed to 
me desirable and my punishment pleased me. At last 
the two little hands released their pressure and loosened 
their hold. On regaining my sight, I beheld a young 
lady in a peach-coloured frock and wearing a new hat, 
that suited her admirably. A few paces off, Ursula was 
standing stock-still regarding us with stupefaction. 
She did not know what to think, and her faith in my 
virtue was trembling in the balance. "Is it possible?" 
her attitude seemed to ask. 

"Yes, sir, it is I," said Monica. 

Turning to Ursula she added : 

" My good woman, you need not stare so. Mr. Tris- 
tan is my tutor, and I am Niquette." 

When the housekeeper had retired she went on: 

"Your duenna's astonishment is delicious, and is 
proof positive of your good behaviour. I have compro- 
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mised you. You will have some trouble in regaining 
her esteem, and she will require a lengthy explanation." 

"She shall have it," I answered, "and I will also tell 
her that I was beginning to despair of ever seeing you 
again." 

" If you had not done so, would you honestly have 
been sorry?" 

" You know perfectly well how tenderly — accustomed 
I have grown to you." 

" That is something. You may take courage, I al- 
ways turn up again. But I vowed to come here in a 
toilette worthy "of you, though dressmakers never keep 
their promises. Do you think my frock pretty?" 

She turned completely round, so as to let me admire 
it thoroughly. 

" It is almost as charming as you are when you like 
to be." 

"Your compliments always have a sting in them. 
Don't forget that you have amends to make, that one 
morning at Beauregard — but we won't rake up the 
past. You really think I am charming?" 

" The other day," I replied, " I saw in the window of 
a curiosity shop an engraving showing Iris on a visit to 
Vulcan in his forge. He looked delighted but slightly 
embarrassed." 

" To-day the rose has no thorns: you are delightful, 
quite in the mood in which I like you best. Mrs. 
Gleydol, I imagine, would be terribly scandalised, if she 
suspected that at this moment I was in a bachelor's 
rooms. She never had a tutor, and doesn't even know 
what it means. I led her to believe that I was going 
shopping. The truth is, I wanted a little amusement. 
We spend our days«jn the Champ de Mars, and my 
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chaperon is as methodical by disposition as Sidonie 
is by principle. Sheiikes to see everything, to under- 
stand everything, and to study everything closely and in 
due order. Yesterday we were at least five hours in 
the machinery department, and I was so tired of big 
and little wheels, of pistons, cranks, and connecting 
rods that I said to myself: 'To-morrow, for a change, 
I shall visit my watch-dog's kennel. ' " 

This kennel she wished to inspect. Providentially her 
portrait was not hanging on my study wall. Equally 
providentially, her slipper was at the bottom of a drawer 
under lock and key. She praised the neatness of my 
apartment, and it is certain it was infinitely tidier than 
her bedroom was on the day she was married. She was 
specially pleased with my balcony. We spent nearly 
twenty minutes on it, leaning on the railing. The 
noise of the traffic often forced her to put her lips close 
to my ears, so as to make herself heard. I fancied that 
the passers-by raised their heads to look at us, and 
envied me my good fortune. One of my old school-fel- 
lows caught sight of us, and smiled as he raised his hat. 
On reaching the end of 4he road he turned to look at us 
again, and I thought to myself: "If it were only true, 
life would be as beautiful as a dream." 

"An idea strikes me," she said, clapping her hands, 
"and an excellent idea I think it is. When you were 
at Beauregard, you told me that you always dined at a 
restaurant, but that Ursula prepared your lunch, con- 
sisting of two eggs and a cutlet. To-day you will order 
four eggs and two cutlets, and if you do me the honour 
of inviting me, I will lunch with you." 

I felt myself colour with pleasure, and I answered 
somewhat romantically : 
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" Here you are queen and mistress, and your wish is 
law." 

" He is making amends, he is making amends," she 
said. 

Taking off her gloves and hat she added : 

" Go on with your writing. I will give my orders to 
your housekeeper. Don't trouble about me, I shall find 
plenty to do." 

I did not finish the letter I had begun, but again 
rewrote it from beginning to««end, and in a different 
style. I sent Sidonie the most reassuring news of our 
light-headed young lady. Still I was careful not to re- 
veal to her the whole extent of my happiness, or to tell 
her that for the first time Monica was in my rooms, 
coming and going as if she were in her own home, that 
we were about to lunch together; that the slight noise 
of her mouse-like footsteps was making me start in my 
chair, and that, my dining-room had listened to her 
laugh and would remember it for ever. 

At the stroke of twelve, she reappeared to tell me 
that our meal was ready. She had laid the cloth herself, 
a proceeding which had enabled her to inspect the con- 
tents of my sideboard. My table linen she approved of, 
but my china she declared would not pass muster, and 
would be replaced in a day or two by a service of her 
own choosing, on which she would have my monogram 
engraved. 

"I should prefer your initials," I said, "for then I 
should not have to lunch alone." 

Her appetite was good, and while eating she chattered 
like a bird. She told me all she had seen and done 
since she had been in Paris in the company of Mrs. 
Cleydol, imitating that lady's rather stiff manner and 
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drawling accent. The timorons widow, who served 
Monica as butt as well as chaperon, thought it her duty 
to interest herself in machines, cranks, and connecting 
rods, but she also had a considerable fondness for places 
of entertainment. Divided between her desire to see 
whatever there was to be seen, and her determination to ' 
respect the innocence of her daughters, she submitted 
her scruples of conscience to their governess, who her- 
self was a model of propriety, but exceedingly curious. 
Every evening, when drawing up the programme for the 
next day, they discussed at length the harmless sights 
and those which were reprehensible, and after resolving 
to abstain from almost everything, in the end they would 
be carried away by their curiosity, and throw all restric- 
tions to the winds, reserving themselves the right of 
repenting at leisure. 

" What grand things principles are ! " exclaimed 
Monica. " At first sight you would take them to be 
granite, but on putting them to the test you find they 
are india-rubber." 

She proceeded to amuse herself at the expense of this 
strict mother and straight-laced governess, who, yielding 
to the entreaties of two young girls who had been most 
severely brought up, ended by taking them everywhere, 
not even excepting the booth in which a beautiful 
Egyptian woman executed a dance that was something 
more than fantastic. Ursula, while waiting, laughed 
without understanding what we said and smiled on us 
approvingly. I do not know what explanation Monica 
had given her, but she now saw more to admire than to 
be astonished at in my visitor, and it seemed to her 
perfectly natural that I should be lunching alone with 
a pretty woman. 
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We had coffee in my study. An hour later, Monica 
rose to go, saying: 

" The best of good times must have an end. I must 
return to my duties. I promised Mrs. Cleydol to be 
back punctually at two. This, afternoon we are to ex- 
amine machines for making machinery. She is sure to 
ask me where I have lunched, but she has one great 
merit — she believes whatever I tell her." 

She was putting on her gloves and hat, when the bell 
rang. Ursula was out and I opened the door myself. 
I returned followed by Mr. Linois, who stared open- 
mouthed at the apparition. I introduced my visitors 
and Monica sat down again. I had spoken to her of 
my old friend, and she was glad to make his acquaint- 
ance. As for Mr. Linois, he was a Hellenist who con- 
sidered that, after a Greek manuscript, there was nothing 
more agreeable to decipher than the face of a pretty 
woman. 

"Madame," he said, "I am pleased to see that you 
are on good terms with your tutor, as you must be to 
mount five flights of stairs to visit him. I don't think 
I am mistaken in saying that, with the exception of 
Ursula, you are the only person of your sex who has 
ever penetrated behind this den. Since you have been 
in it, its aspect is quite altered : it is no longer a cavern. " 

" You are more complimentary than my tutor, from 
whom, however, I must admit, I have to-day had what 
I think is the first compliment he has ever paid me. 
He condescended to say that I was charming." 

" He is a surly tutor then?" 

" Yes, very surly, stern, cross, and difficult to please. 
Now and then he is fairly gracious, but he has more 
than once cast doubts on my sanity." 
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"And yet you visit him?" 

"I cannot help myself, he has bewitched me. 1 
should not be surprised if the real explanation of the 
matter were that women are fond of being martyrs. It 
is certain that they easily forget their friends and never 
forget their tormentors. Mr. Tristan has based his con- 
duct upon this maxim." 

" But you, sir," she said, in the tone of a mother in- 
quiring of his schoolmaster whether her boy is well 
behaved, "are you satisfied with him?" 

" He has his good qualities, but they are spoiled by 
grave failings." 

To begin with, is he as learned as he looks?" 
On that score I have nothing to reproach him with, 
and his appearance is not deceptive. He will one day 
be a professor at the University, and shortly afterwards 
a member of the Institute. This, I think, is beyond 
doubt." 

" Is he assiduous in his duties? Does he follow your 
advice? Is he grateful for the service you render him? 
He has always rewarded me for the favours I have done 
him with the basest ingratitude." 

"He means well, but he is an incorrigible stay-at- 
home, he is not enterprising enough, and he is too 
much given to day-dreams. I have caught him before 
now with his eyes fixed on the ceiling in a brown study, 
and long as I have known him, I am still ignorant of 
what he thinks when he thinks of nothing at all." 

" Having learnt so much, I must run away. There is 
a cab-stand, I think, in this street? Scold him, sir, blow 
him up conscientiously, give him a good talking-to. It 
is what he loves to do to me. You will avenge me." 

He also rose, saying: 
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"You may rely upon me to scold him. Indeed I 
came with that intention, but he seems so delighted at 
having seen you, that it would be a great pity to mar 
his happiness. I will return to the charge to-morrow." 

" You should rather admit," I said, "that you have a 
weakness for young ladies when they are charming aijd 
prettily dressed, and that you would like nothing better 
than to escort Mrs. Monfrin and see her into a cab." 

"I know Greek," he replied, "and I am a judge of 
cab-horses. I will try to find Mrs. Monfrin one that 
shall not be too unworthy of her, if she will trust my 
sagacity." 

Monica was already in the hall. Mr. Linois looked 
at me fixedly, and whispered: "I noticed her foot — 
Have you returned her her slipper?" 

"For pity's sake," I rejoined in a tone of anguish, 
" by the sacred name of your beloved Aristotle, I implore 
you " 

" What favour is he begging?" she asked, re-entering 
the room. 

" He has a secret which I have guessed, and which he 
is imploring me not to divulge." 

She looked at us and said : 

"What is this wonderful secret?" 

"I really don't know whether I ought " 

" I have a right to know it. I have no secrets for 
him." 

I was on pins and needles. 

"Since you insist, madame," said Mr. Linois, "while 
rummaging in your father's library, he came across a 
treasure-trove, an extremely rare book, upon which he 
had the coolness to lay violent hands. He now confesses 
that he has no intention of ever parting with his ilL- 
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gotten find, and that he is not in the habit of disgorg- 
ing his thefts." 

" And I thought he was honest!" she said. " Another 
illusion gone." 

Stretching out her hands to me, she added : 

" But it is fated that I shall always be fond of this 
good-for-nothing man." 

I followed them on to the landing. They slowly de- 
scended, stopping from step to step to chatter, and I 
listened to the sound of their voices, as they gradually 
grew fainter. A few minutes afterwards, from my bal- 
cony, I saw them cross the street. Monica had accepted 
Mr. Linois' proffered arm. He led her to the cab- 
stand, and it struck me that this great connoisseur spun 
out as long as he could the pleasure of choosing her a 
conveyance. No doubt when she finally mounted into 
the cab so carefully selected, he had another view of 
Cinderella's foot. Two men were now acquainted with 
the tutor's secret, but the old Hellenist, like the coun- 
try priest, was discretion itself. 

He had spoken the truth in saying that the aspect of 
my study had suddenly changed. The air one breathed 
in it was sweetly scented, the walls had learned to smile, 
and you guessed by a glance at the floor that it had 
witnessed a memorable scene. I removed the chair in 
which she had sat to the furthest corner of the room, 
wishing that for a long time it should remain unused. 

I then stretched myself on my sofa, and let myself be 
transported to the land of dreams. It seemed to me 
that I had been right in hoping for the impossible, that 
the great miracle had been accomplished. Body and 
soul she was mine. I was the owner of her dear, de- 
lightful person, of her eyes, her mouth, and her supple, 
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delicate figure, of the priceless envelope and all that was 
within it. She had become my property, my possession 
for all eternity. We should never again be separated ; 
her life and mine were one. Every day she would come 
and go in these small low rooms, and I should hear the 
rustle of her dress and her silvery laugh. . Every day we 
should lunch alone, one hour would resemble another, 
and we should have a thousand things to tell each other. 
Every day we shoul<J lean on the balcony railing, and 
the passers-by, the curious, the idlers, would say on see- 
ing us: " How happy they are! " The sacred fountain 
belonged to me. When tired or troubled, I could quaff 
its water to my heart's content. I dreamt on until the 
evening, when I opened my eyes, rose, looked at myself 
in the glass, and returned to my work. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE PALE LADY. 

Mrs. Gleydol was staying at a boarding-house in the 
Eue Cambon, frequented more especially by English and 
American families. She had engaged a sitting-room 
and five bedrooms on the first floor. Three of the bed- 
rooms she reserved for her own use, while Monica and her 
maid occupied the remaining two. Mrs. Louis Monfrin 
had only one fault to find with the -apartments. She 
complained that she heard too much of a language 
which I had taught her, and with which other people 
had disgusted her for ever. 

The day following that on which Monica had lunched 
with me, I paid a visit to the Eue Cambon and spent 
the evening there. I had met Mrs. Cleydol once or 
twice before at Mon-D6sir. Although rather narrow- 
minded, and with too pronounced a taste for trifles and 
conscientious scruples, this lady was not an unpleasant 
person to have to deal with. I was glad to observe that 
she had taken a great liking to Monica, who, on her 
side, though she made merry over Mrs. CleydoPs pecu- 
liarities, seemed disposed to make the best of the situ- 
ation. She was out of reach of her mother-in-law, she 
had forgotten her troubles and annoyances, and she was 
glad to be back again in Paris, where when young she 
had been happier than anywhere else, 

I was so pleased with what I had seen, that before 
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going to bed I wrote to Mr. Monfrin. I assured him 
that things could not be going on better than they 
were, that his wife was in the happiest frame of mind, 
that in sending her to Paris he had had a lucky inspira- 
tion. The conclusion of my letter ran : 

" Since you have authorised me to take an interest in 
your family affairs, you will allow me to urge you to 
take before long a decisive step. There are words that 
cannot be forgotten, and even if they had never been 
uttered, it is exceedingly difficult for two women who 
are on unfriendly terms to live under the same roof. 
At whatever cost, you should arrange that for the 
future Monica has a home that is really her own. In 
certain cases drugs are powerless, and recourse is neces- 
sary to surgery." 

A few days later, Monica sent me word that she was 
going that evening to the opera to hear "Faust," ac- 
companied by Mrs. Cleydol and her daughters. She 
gave me the number of her box, and told me she would 
expect to see me. I replied by telegram that she might 
rely on my coming. That afternoon I had a visit to 
pay in a remote quarter of the capital. It is said that 
Pari3 is so immense, that you may go for a long walk 
in its streets without meeting a single person you know. 
It would be more correct to say that you rarely meet the 
people who are in your thoughts, but that you often 
' run against others whom you never expected to meet, 
and would rather not have encountered. I proved the 
truth of this observation on this particular occasion. 

I had taken the Courcelles omnibus, and got down 
from it opposite the church of Saint Augustine. After 
walking along the Boulevarde Malesherbes, I was turn- 
ing into the Hue de Lisbonne, when I passed a cab 
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drawn up by the side of the road. In the cab was a 
woman who seemed to be attentively watching the front 
door of an adjacent house. I started on catching sight 
of her. She resembled in every respect — the same way 
of carrying her head, the same figure, the same general 
appearance, the same indescribable elegance, that I had 
often admired. As I turned to look at her again, she 
raised her veil, and I now recognised her beyond the 
possibility of error. Her face, which was paler than 
usual, struck me as emaciated, and worn by fatigue and 
suffering. She appeared to have just recovered from a 
serious illness. 

"I am not mistaken," I said to myself, "it is 
she." 

I continued to observe her, without her seeming to 
notice me. What was she doing here, her eyes persist- 
ently fixed on this door? Was die expecting someone 
who was keeping her waiting? Her attitude betrayed 
anxiety rather than impatience. To judge by the con- 
traction of her features and the painful steadiness of 
her gaze she was lurking there on the watch, searching 
for the key to a riddle or fearful of losing a clue. To 
satisfy myself beyond a doubt, before crossing the street 
to- reach the house for which I was bound I turned 
sharply round and walked past the cab a second time. 
It was she, and at last I attracted her attention. She 
did not recognise me, or rather she pretended not to, 
for my face is one of those that it is impossible to forget 
or to confuse with any other. She had lowered her 
eyes, and I thought it best not to bow to her. Half an 
hour later, when my visit was over, the cab had disap- 
peared. At a loss what conclusions to draw from the 
incident, I decided not to mention it to Monica. As it 
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was, she was given to thinking too often of this fugi- 
tive, whose lot appeared to her enviable. 

I was still under the influence of the surprise and 
curiosity which this meeting had caused me, when 
something occurred that made a far deeper impression 
on my mind. The omnibus which was taking me home 
was proceeding at a rapid pace along the Rue Royale, 
when I perceived on the pavement facing me a dark- 
haired, dull-complexioned young man, tall and broad- 
shouldered, who was carrying a stick with the silver 
top of which he was stroking his chin. He was*turn- 
ing the corner of the Faubourg Saint Honore. After 
catching a glimpse of his profile, I next saw only 
his back, and a moment later lost sight of him alto- 
gether. I felt my blood boil and my face flush with 
anger. 

" Can he have broken his word," I thought, "and fol- 
lowed her to Paris?" 

However, I soon regained my calm. The good-looking 
Ludovic was not the only broad-shouldered young man 
whose gait and bearing announced supreme self-satisfac- 
tion. I had imagined that I recognised my enemy in 
an inoffensive passer-by. I reflected that I was short- 
sighted, and given to hallucinations -in which I took 
everyone to be De Trigudres. 

On reaching the opera, the curtain had already risen, 
and when I entered the box in which I was expected, 
Monica exclaimed : 

" So you have come at last?" 

She was alone with her chaperon. The younger of 
the Misses Cleydol had caught a bad cold. Conscien- 
tious scruples had arisen, and after a long discussion 
it had been settled that her sister and governess should 
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keep her company, an act of virtue for which they were 
to be duly rewarded. 

When I told Mrs. Brogues that I was very fond of 
music, I spoke the truth. Still during the first two 
acts of " Faust" my thoughts frequently wandered, now 
to a pale woman waiting in a cab, and watching a closed 
door that would not open, now to a young man of over- 
confident air and broad shotilders. I examined the 
theatre to make sure he was not present, and discovering 
several men who answered to his description, I concluded 
that he was only an exceptional specimen of a suffi- 
ciently common species, and that it was not he whose 
profile and subsequently whose back I had caught sight 
of. More often still, I cast a stealthy glance at Monica. 
I gazed with becoming awe at her hair adorned with 
flowers, and at the curves of her neck encircled with 
pearls. I was inclined to think that the orchestra was 
too noisy. A single violin, a flute, and a hautboy would 
have been a sufficient accompaniment to the modest 
happiness of a humble being who mused at times, but 
who was unpretentious, and had sworn to be content 
with the little that was vouchsafed him. 

When the curtain fell, Monica retired to the back of 
the box. I seated myself at her side, and asked her 
whether Mephistopheles corresponded with her own idea 
of the Prince of Darkness. 

" Not in the least," she answered. "Neither Mephis- 
topheles, Beelzebub, or Satan are at all like the devil 
with whom I have to deal." 

" You have always refused to tell me what your con- 
ception of him is. This is an excellent opportunity of 
letting me hear what you think." 

" What would be the good, if I did?" 
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" I should be better able to understand those words 
and actions of yours which please me the least. I have 
now been studying you for two years and a half, and I 
shall continue to study you, until I have nothing more 
to learn. The study of your character is my favourite 
science. I prefer it to* Arabic or philosophy." 

" You are laughing at me. I won't tell you any- 
thing." 

" You have admitted that during the past few days I 
have been as nice as possible. Eeward me by doing as 
I ask." 

" Listen then. My devil, whom I often see in my 
dreams, takes the shape of a young woman, who is at 
once like me and very different from me. She has my 
face, my eyes and my mouth, but in her face there is a 
sinister beauty. There is lightning in her eyes, and her 
mouth is fashioned to say things that I don't know 
how to say." 

"Still, I don't understand." 

" Haven't you ever felt as if you had a double, as if 
you were two people? Haven't you ever been conscious 
of someone inside you who says 'no' and someone else 
who says 'yes,' and who forces you to wish what he 
wishes? I am often two people, and the other I is what 
I call my devil. Left to herself, Mrs. Louis Monfrin 
nee Monica Brogues is by nature a reasonable little per- 
son enough, disposed to accept the world in which she 
lives as she finds it, and to put up with her position and 
with whatever falls to her lot. She may have a hateful 
mother-in-law, but on the other hand she has a com- 
plaisant husband, a comfortable home, and some talent 
for painting, advantages which suffice for her happiness. 
The other Monica Brogues, she whom I call the devil, 
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is not so easily satisfied. She has violent desires and 
strange passions, about which I knew nothing at all 
before onr connection began. I think that when I was 
born she had already lived, and that in the past she had 
governed kingdoms, had had nothing to do but be 
waited on and worshipped, and that people and things 
had yielded to her mere caprice; or perhaps she has 
dwelt in a planet where everything is grander, more 
beautiful, and more brilliant than in this wretched 
world, and pursued by the memory of her previous 
existence she hovers round the door of her paradise and 
would like to re-enter it. I often say to her, 'Be 
quiet; you annoy me,' and she is silent, but it is fre- 
quently she who commands and I who obey her orders. 
She' imparts to me her desires, her passions, and her 
fury. I look down on my pitiable happiness as on some 
vile thing; I am irritated at my fate, just as one loses 
patience with a dress made by a bad dressmaker, a dress 
which interferes with your movements, which doesn't fit 
you and which hangs abominably." 

"Now I understand," I said. "Be distrustful and 
defend yourself." 

She rapped my fingers sharply with her fan, say- 
ing: 

" Preach your own code of morals to me, but not that 
of my impeccable sister. She does not know what dan- 
ger or temptation is. She has not got a double. It is 
easy to defend yourself when you are not attacked." 

Fortunately Mrs. Cleydol was not listening to us. 
Our conversation would have seemed to her either scan- 
dalous or incomprehensible. She was busy surveying 
the boxes with her opera-glass, examining and com- 
paring the toilettes and valuing the diamonds, being 
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one of those persons whose chief object in going to the 
theatre is to observe the audience. 

u Who is that young man," she said to Monica, " who 
is looking at you so persistently?" 

The curtain had just risen, and the young man in 
question having sat down again, I could not distinguish 
him, or decide whether I had the honour of his acquaint- 
ance. As it was, my tranquillity was gone, and I could 
not regain my composure, but felt oppressed by the ap- 
prehension of an invisible danger. I recalled an inci- 
dent that had happened to me when I was a child. A 
gamekeeper had taken my father and myself into his 
pheasant preserves. The run was delightfully situated 
in a clearing surrounded by corn-fields. The young 
pheasants were pecking at the wheat, playing about 
amidst the straw, rolling in the dust or basking in the 
sun. Suddenly seized by a mysterious panic, those that 
were eating forgot their grain, those that were running 
about stood still, those that were asleep awoke with a 
start, and all hanging their heads glanced stealthily at 
the sky, while the chickens that had hatched them 
ruffled their feathers. " There is a hawk in the neigh- 
bourhood," said the gamekeeper, and a minute after- 
wards one sailed over our heads. Like the pheasants, I 
was thrilled with an ill-defined dread, and was conscious 
of the presence of a hawk. 

He appeared at the beginning of the next entr'acte. 
The door of the box opened, and like Mrs. Isabel I might 
havQ said: "It is he, my dear." 

"You in Paris?" I exclaimed ironically. " When we 
met you at Saint-Martin, you declared that you loathed 
exhibitions." 

His attitude towards me had changed. He had ceased 
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to look upon me as a governess, having come to the con- 
clusion that Mr. Tristan enjoyed the confidence of his 
pupils and was a tutor who would have to be reckoned 
with. He bowed to me most politely and replied with 
a smile that men as well as women alter their minds. 
He was in Paris on important business. When it was 
necessary, he always had important business. 

Monica had not heard him enter. Recognising his 
voice, she turned round, and after bowing to him gave 
me a glance which signified : " You are dissatisfied, but 
it is really not my fault." The Viscount de Trigu&res 
exchanged a few remarks with her and then, following 
his ordinary tactics, appeared to devote his entire atten- 
tion to Mrs. Cleydol. He had met her at Bheims where 
some relations of his lived. This circumstance served 
as an excuse for along genealogical discussion, a subject 
on which Mrs. Cleydol was an authority. So favourable 
was the impression the viscount contrived to make on 
her that when the piece proceeded, and he remained 
where he was instead of regaining his stall, she made no 
objection, and did not even appear surprised. 

" What a chaperon !" I said to myself. 

During the ballet Monica had no eyes for anything 
off the stage. She was fascinated by the spectacle, of 
which not a detail escaped her. The other Monica must 
have been a ballet-dancer in one of her previous exist- 
ences, or have inhabited a planet where dancing goes on 
night and day to celestial music. I think that for a few 
moments, absorbed in the scene before her, she com- 
pletely forgot us. 

The ballet over, Monica came to herself again, recol- 
lected that she was in a box at the theatre with two men, 
and doubtless made the reflection that one of them was a 
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stern, fault-finding moralist, who could not dance, while 
the other was more like one of those figures that appear 
in her dreams to a ' young married lady whom her 
mother-in-law has disgusted with her home. I was quite 
close to her, but it seemed to me that an immense dis- 
tance separated us. Mrs. Cleydol, who never dreamed, 
resumed her conversation with De Trigueres, setting him 
right on a complicated question of genealogy on which 
he had been in error, and which had occupied her 
thoughts while sixty pretty girls had been performing 
their evolutions before her. 

As the opera was about to end, the viscount asked 
her if she had her carriage. On being told that she had 
not, he hastened to put his brougham at her disposal. 
She hesitated at first to accept the offer, but he easily 
overcame her half-hearted resistance. 

"My club is close by," he said, "and my coachman 
will come back to it to fetch me." 

Monica asked me to help her put on her opera cloak, 
and I could not refuse her this slight service. My 
complaisance, however, went no further. When her 
chaperon left the box on the viscount's arm, she con- 
descended to express surprise that I did not offer her 
mine. 

"Surely," I said, "one man of such surpassing good 
looks is enough to protect two ladies." And I disap- 
peared in the crowd,. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE ENEMY AT THE GATE. 

I returned home very much discouraged. The po- 
sition seemed to me hopeless. What could I do in face 
of this danger that was always cropping up after I 
thought it aver ted — against this man who was no sooner 
out of sight than he suddenly came on the scene again, 
this halef ul star, this ill-omened comet, that only disap- 
peared to reappear a moment afterwards? Never before 
had I felt so strongly how illusory are the most carefully 
taken precautions. The sport of an inevitable fatality, 
I was fighting an invincible foe. I was tempted to 
abandon the contest and to leave Monica to her fate. 
This despondency did not last. Taunting myself with 
my contemptible weakness, I resolved to struggle on to 
the end. Fired with this determination, I wrote and 
dispatched in haste the following note : 

" I do not know, my dear abbe, what undertaking 
the Viscount de Trigu&res gave you. What I do know 
is that he has followed Mrs. Monfrin to Paris, and has 
lost no time in meeting her. You foresaw that he 
might repeat his offence, and you asked me to keep you 
informed of his proceedings. I am carrying out your 
instructions. Let me have an answer without delay. If 
you are disinclined to go any further in the matter, I 
shall act on my own responsibility." 

It had been agreed between Monica and me that I 
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should visit her three or four times a week, an hour or 
so before her dinner, and I had never found her out. I 
had stayed away from the Eue Cambon for several days 
when a servant brought me a letter which ran thus: 

" You are very unjust and very imprudent. These 
are the two counts of my accusation. Primo, as Sidonie 
would say, you have no right whatever to be angry with 
me. Is it my fault that he is in Paris? Is it my fault 
th$t seeing me at the opera he came to my box to shake 
hands with me? Perhaps you accuse me of having given 
him too friendly a reception. I wish to be quite frank. 
I admit that I am not sorry to see that a handsome 
young man, who would have married me if he had not 
been prevented by trickery, regrets his want of courage 
and perseverance, and cannot so early forget his misfor- 
tune. Although brought up by a tutor, I am a woman, 
and life is not so amusing that one can afford to scout 
the rare opportunities one has of pleasing one's self. 
Besides, though you dislike him, I have never concealed 
from you that my feelings towards him are different from 
yours. Why I like him, I cannot say. On the other 
hand do you conscientiously know why you dislike him? 

" In the second place you are not only unjust but very 
imprudent. The other evening, as we were leaving the 
opera, you were impolite to me. You refused me your 
arm. What if this terrible Lovelace had been laying a 
plot to carry me off, if his brougham had been a post- 
chaise and had whisked me away where you would never 
be able to find me? You can imagine the scene; Mrs. 
Cleydol unceremoniously pushed on one side, your beloved 
pupil forced into the carriage; she calls for help, a gag 
stifles her cries, she faints, a smelling-bottle is brought, 
and when she recovers her senses she finds herself alone 
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with her bold and devoted admirer. That is what used 
to take place, and what might take place to-day. No 
such suspicion ever crossed your mind. I had wounded 
your pride, though how I do not know, for I attribute 
to your pride the strange way in which you sometimes 
behave. The greater the danger I was in, the closer 
you ought to have kept to me, whereas you deserted your 
post. If I have not been carried off, but am to-day in 
a peaceable' boarding-house in which nothing ever hap- 
pens, it is not thanks to you, my natural protector. 
This, however, is not the only risk I have run. The 
Viscount de Trigudres called on us this afternoon. For- 
tunately we were out, for Mrs. Cleydol would certainly 
have seen him. She is still troubled about two or three 
genealogical problems which our young man is alone in 
a position to solve. Why don't you come and explain 
to my chaperon that there are visitors who must not be 
allowed inside the house? At times you are remarkably 
eloquent. 

" You have been guilty of a still graver imprudence in 
sulking for several days. When people are sulky, I pay 
them back in their own coin and retire into my shell. 
So long as I am in this mood, you stand a very poor 
chance. You only play into the hands of the familiar 
spirit I recently gave you a long account of. You made 
me explain to you that the demon in whom I believe is 
my double. If my double is afraid of anybody it is of 
you, and if you leave me to my own resources it will 
take advantage of your absence. You had better be 
careful not to abandon me to the tender mercies of my 
double. 

"The Young Woman who Tells 

You Everything." 
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This sermon under two headings brought a number 
of reflections into my mind, some pleasant, some dis- 
quieting. The thought that she was pained at my being 
angry with her, that she found a difficulty in dispensing 
with her confessor, flattered my vanity. At the same 
time I was not content with merely possessing her con- 
fidence. I should have liked to have been certain that 
I could influence her conduct. 

I called on her the same evening, and the reception I 
met with rewarded me for my promptness. She had spent 
the day at the Salon, and she chatted of the pictures 
she had seen without once alluding to her "double." 
On the two or three following occasions of my seeing her 
my alarm continued to decrease. Then a change oc- 
curred and she seemed to me anxious, preoccupied, and 
absent-minded. I spoke to her of an exhibition of water- 
colours which I thought would interest her, but she 
showed no inclination to adopt my suggestion that we 
should visit it. I wondered whether De Trigueres had 
repeated his call, but I knew that the two women were 
rarely out of each other's company, and that if Mrs. 
Cleydol had had the honour of receiving the noble vis- 
count, she would have boasted of the fact. When one's 
fears are once aroused one takes alarm at everything. On 
arriving at the boarding-house one day, a brougham 
stopped before the door and I expected to see De Tri- 
gueres get out of it. The real occupant proved to be a 
venerable English gentleman, as little like a lady's man 
as possible, and I laughed at my foolish terrors. 

Two days later I found Monica alone. The news she 
gave me struck me with consternation. The previous 
evening, Mrs. Cleydol had received a telegram to the 
effect that her eldest daughter, who was married, was 
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dangerously ill. She had left in haste for Bordeaux, 
and had sent her two other daughters back to Bheims 
with their governess. 

" Don't look so miserable," said Monica, pretending 
to mistake the true cause of my trouble. " This young 
woman, whom moreover you don't know, will very likely 
get well again. People recover from almost anything, 
if they are well looked after." 

I was longing to ask her whether Mrs. Cleydol's de- 
parture would not be followed by her own. No doubt 
she guessed my thoughts, for anticipating my query, she 
said in an off-hand way : 

" Behold me without a chaperon. My unaided wis- 
dom is sufficient to keep me out of mischief. I will even 
confess that I was beginning to get tired of the company 
of this worthy woman. People with too many scruples 
are intolerably fatiguing. A proposal was made me this 
morning to give up half my apartment to two married 
foreigners. I shall do nothing of the kind. All the 
rooms run one into the other, and none of them are shut 
off from the sitting-room. Besides these foreigners are 
certain to be English and their language is hateful to 
me. The dowry I brought my husband was large enough 
to give me the right to be extravagant for once in a way, 
and since this morning I have been revelling in the satis- 
faction of being alone and of having plenty of space to 
move about in." 

She insisted on my inspecting her domain, making 
me visit every corner of it, including her maid's room, 
in which that crafty young person was busy repairing a 
rent in a dress. 

" That girl is a treasure," she said as we went back to 
the sitting-room. "Besides being immensely clever 
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with her fingers, she is as devoted to me as Matilda was 
to my poor, happy mother." 

She emphasised the word "happy." 

" Emily makes my interests, my hatreds, and my pas- 
sions her own," she continued. "She cordially detests 
my mother-in-law, and she has a bone to pick with hus- 
bands who come to grief by trying to run with the hare 
and hunt with the hounds. Moreover, she is to be im- 
plicitly trusted. She is as secret as the grave." 

"Have you many secrets to confide to her?" 

"Who knows? Did not a certain fortune-teller 
say that every woman has something she wishes to con- 
ceal?" 

She added defiantly : 

" That statement is true of all women, even of those 
who have a confessor, for there is a way of making a 
clean breast of everything, while still keeping something 
back." 

It was clear that she meant mischief. This was one 
of her bad days. Her obvious intention was to wound 
me and make me furious. One of her characteristics 
was never to attack without warning. Perhaps she was 
of the opinion of dramatic authors that to produce an 
effect you must lead up to it. In any case it is certain 
that she was naturally averse to anything like treachery. 
It suited her to be able to say after the event: "To the 
wise a word is sufficient. Why were you not wise?" 

I did not prolong the conversation, but for the present 
declined a conflict. As I went away, I thought of her 
husband, who was capable of letting her do whatever her 
fancy suggested, in the belief that by showing he abso- 
lutely trusted her, he would atone for the past and elim- 
inate all danger for the future. I was strongly tempted 
20 
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to warn him, but refrained, as she would never have for- 
given me. 

On reaching home, I found a Bhort note from the 
Abb& Verlet, who had taken his time in answering my 
letter: 

"My dear philosopher," he wrote, "it appears that 
the Exhibition is a marvel which even a country priest 
ought not to miss seeing. I have every reason to hope 
that before the end of the week I shall be able to take 
a two-days' holiday. My first care on arriving in Paris 
will be to decide with you on the best means of averting 
the catastrophe you seem to fear. I should have left 
sooner had it not been that one of my parishioners is 
dying, and my presence at Bussigny is necessary. You 
may rely upon me. I do not think the danger is as im- 
minent as you imagine, nor would it be worth while 
troubling one's self to come to the rescue of Mrs. Mon- 
f rin, if her virtue were not proof against a delay of a few 
hours. What is the use of philosophy if philosophers 
cannot be patient?" 

It struck me that this worthy man was in no great 
hurry to obliga a philosopher to whom he had offered 
his services, or rather on whom he had imposed them. 

"He is warm-hearted," I said to myself, "and free 
from prejudices, but, however large one's views, one can 
never keep entirely out of sight the interests and honour 
of one's profession. The abbe finds some difficulty in 
forgetting that a member of his church has been found 
wanting, and perhaps he would not be sorry that a young 
woman who never goes to mass should transgress in her 
turn. Such an event would be a revenge for the old 
faith, and a triumphant answer to those who disparage 
it. " However, I resolved to be patient. Like the abb6, 
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I was inclined to think that there was no immediate 
danger. 

The following day, when I saw Monica, my opinion 
changed. She looked neither defiant nor bent on mis- 
chief, but the brightness of her eyes and her brilliant 
colour led me to suppose that something had occurred 
to please her. She tried at first to put me off by telling 
me that she had been that morning to see the artist who 
had formerly given her lessons in painting and who was 
accustomed to call her his little pet. She had enjoyed 
her visit immensely, so she said, her old master having 
shown her the landscapes he had just finished and all 
his sketches. The eloquence and enthusiasm with which 
she spoke of these pictures seemed to me suspicious. I 
was convinced that there was some other reason for her 
high spirits. Again, I had noticed on entering her sit- 
ting-room that the arm-chair which I generally occupied 
was not in its usual place; I concluded that it had been 
used before my arrival, though by whom I had yet 
to learn. Interrupting her long recital, I said ab- 
ruptly : 

" The Viscount de Trigufires has been calling on you, 
and he has not long been gone." 

My perspicacity astonished her. She had been stand- 
ing, but she now came and sat down on a stool close by 
me and answered : 

"You have guessed the truth." 

"Is it the first visit he has paid you?" 

" No, it is not, but the other time he came he saw 
me on the ground-floor in the sitting-room that is used 
by everyone staying in the boarding-house, and we were 
not alone." 

"While to-day " . . -• 
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" To-day we were alone. My maid showed him in, 
without a word of warning." 

" Perhaps she only followed her instructions?" 

"Tutors who ask questions," she exclaimed, "are no 
better than counsel for the prosecution." 

I did not allow her irony to disconcert me, but was 
determined to proceed at all hazards. 

Beply to the prosecuting counsel," I resumed. 

What did the Viscount de Trigu&res say to you?" 

" Since you insist on knowing, he made me a glowing 
declaration. He repeated, only more eloquently, what 
he had already told me in his sister's house, during the 
ball. He assured me that he worshipped me, that while 
travelling in Egypt I was perpetually in his thoughts, 
that the news of my marriage had been a mortal blow to 
him; that he had sworn he would never see me again; 
that he had not had strength to keep his oath ; that it 
was to meet me he had come to Epernay, and that the 
important business which had unexpectedly forced him 
to return from Epernay to Paris was nothing else than 
my presence there. — Are you satisfied?" 
What answer did you give him?" 
I laughed at him." 

" Sufficiently to destroy all his hopes and to convince 
him that there would be no use in his paying you an- 
other visit?" 

" That I cannot say. He alone can reply to that ques- 
tion." 

Bising to my feet and clenching my fist, I ex- 
claimed : 

" Is it possible that you believe what this man tells 
you?" 

" What is there so astounding in what he tells me? 
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Am I a woman whom a man cannot say he is in love 
with without lying?" 

"Only too well do I understand," I replied passion- 
ately, "how madly men love you " 

Biting my lips I went on in a tone that better became 
my character of the keeper of her conscience : 

" How is it that you do not feel that he is incapable 
of loving? The protestations he is making to you he 
has made to a hundred other women, all of whom he 
has deceived. The Abb6 Verlet, who knows him inti- 
mately, considers him one of those impudent rakes who 
degrade the objects of their pretended affection and dis- 
honour the very name of love. If I remember rightly, 
you declared in the course of one of our disputes that 
sincere passion must always be accompanied by respect. 
Has he ever respected anything? If you listen to him, 
you will read in his eyes how he despises you. Believe 
me when I tell you that to have sought love only to be 
met by contempt is the crudest torture a woman can 
suffer." 

" You have never known what love is," she answered. 
" You talk about it as a blind man might of colour. I 
am no longer a mere girl, and I am not easily taken in. 
I can distinguish between truth and falsehood, and if I 
trust anyone it is because I have good reason to. What 
the Viscount de Trigu&res has said to me, he has not 
said to a hundred other women. When he was here 
just now, sitting in the chair you have just left, his words 
and looks touched my heart, and while laughing at him 
I felt more moved than I appeared to be. The only 
happiness I can conceive of for a woman, is to be pas- 
sionately loved. This happiness is unknown in Cham- 
pagne and I wish to experience it. I stick to what 
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I have already said; I will not die without having 
lived." 

I bowed low and prepared to leave. 

"You are going?" 

" I am, and I shall not come back again. Look at 
me well; it is the last time you will see me." 

She threw herself between me and the door. 

"Not see you again? I shall never resign myself to 
that. You have no idea of my friendship for you." 

" When one has the good fortune to be passionately 
loved by a Viscount de Trigu&res, friends are of small 
account." 

" Let us talk no more of him. If I seriously thought 
that I was not to see you again, that I was to cease to 
hear your voice, I should never, never console myself. 
Love may be a rare dish, but friendship is daily bread." 

" You must make your choice," I said. " Unless you 
have nothing more to do with this man, all is over be- 
tween us for ever. I await your answer." 

She closed her eyes for a moment as if to reflect. 
Then looking me in the face she said: 

" Listen to me carefully. I don't want to make prom- 
ises which perhaps I should not keep. Give me twenty- 
four hours to think the matter over. That is not too 
long, considering what is in question. We had ar- 
ranged that we would spend to-morrow together at the 
Exhibition. Call for me early, and until the evening we 
will talk as if we were the best of friends without one 
allusion to the terrible subject on which it is impossible 
for us to agree. What is the use of eternally repeating 
the same arguments without the least hope of convincing 
each other? When it is time to return home, according 
to the resolution I have come to, we will either say 
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good-bye for good and all, or I will ask you to get into 
my carriage and to bring me back here. In the latter 
case yon will understand that my fear of being separated 
from you has got the better of all other considerations, 
that I have thought the matter out and have surren- 
dered/' 

" He is to visit you again to-morrow then?" I ex- 
claimed. 

"Are we agreed?" she asked, avoiding my glance. 

" We are agreed," I answered. 

I left without telling her what I intended to do in case 
of necessity. 



J 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 

I had already spent more than one restless night, but 
that which followed my conversation with Monica, our 
pitched battle, our negotiations, and our compact, was 
worse than any of its predecessors. I only fell asleep as 
dawn was breaking. Awaking two hours afterwards I 
was conscious of a vague anxiety, of the cause of which 
I was uncertain. I felt that something serious had oc- 
curred, but what? Gradually my ideas grew clearer, 
and a feverish excitement seized on me. The day which 
was beginning was that on which she had settled to 
make her final choice. Before sunset she would have 
decided her fate and my own, and I should be 'the hap- 
piest or the most unhappy of men. 

I opened my window. The sky was a soft blue, the 
Luxembourg gardens looked their best, and a thrush was 
singing lustily. What did my troubles matter to him? 
He found life pleasant, he had all he wished for, there 
was not a cloud on his horizon ; if mine were threaten- 
ing, so much the worse for me. 

"Keep your courage up," I said to myself, "and if 
possible appear to be indifferent. Were she to imagine 
that I was hesitating and uneasy, that my determination 
was giving way, it would mean perdition for both of us." 

On reaching the boarding-house, I found Monica 
ready for the fray, her hat on and her sunshade in her 

306 
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hand. I tried in vain to read her decision in her face. 
It was impossible to tell what conclusion she had come 
to during the night or even to be sure that she had come 
to any conclusion at all, that she was not waiting to see 
what the day might bring forth and postponing her de- 
cision to the evening. The short, quick way in which 
she talked bespoke the unusual tension of her mind, 
though before we arrived at the Exhibition she was al- 
most herself again. She never had any trouble in amus- 
ing herself. Her active intelligence and her eyes that 
took in everything were rarely at a loss to provide her 
with entertainment. 

The Champ de Mars was almost empty at this early 
hour. The opportunity was a good one to make pur- 
chases, and Monica proceeded to utilise it. During a 
previous visit, she had noticed in the stall of a Lyons 
exhibitor a material that had taken her fancy, and she 
wanted to examine it more closely. 

"If you don't mind," she said, "we will begin with 
the stall in question. I know where it is, but I should 
like to get to it the shortest way." 

She left me to ask for directions from an attendant. 
I watched her trip off and it seemed to me as if all were 
over, as if she were gone not to return, as if I should 
never see her again. The thought made me shudder. 
A minute afterwards she reappeared. We were walking 
down a side gallery, when she suddenly stopped and 
pointed to a lady who was standing a little way off with 
her back to us. 

"Don't you think," she whispered, "that she is very 
like my mother?" 

Almost as she spoke, the lady turned and we saw her 
face. 
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"It is she," said Monica, starting. "But how pale 
she is !" 

" I met her by accident some days ago. She was in a 
cab. I was quite close to her, and it struck me that 
she must just have recovered from an illness." 

" Why didn't you tell me you had seen her?" 

"I don't care to talk to you. of your poor, happy 
mother," I replied with some bitterness. 

The pale lady had caught sight of us and was beating 
a retreat, but she could not resist the temptation of 
turning round, and her look met her daughter's. Monica 
stepped towards her mother, who immediately advanced 
to meet her. Mrs. Brogues only seemed to see me; it 
was to me she bowed first — the effort was not so great. 
At last her beautiful eyes, the eyes of a frightened ga- 
zelle, sought her daughter, and she said : 

"What an unexpected meeting!" 

She followed up this remark by uttering several sen- 
tences with such extreme volubility that it was impossi- 
ble to understand what she was saying. As had happened 
one evening at Mon-D6sir her lips moved, but the sounds 
that issued from them were confused and unintelligible. 
For a moment I thought she had lost her senses, though 
she was not a woman who would be likely to lose them. 
In reality she was too excited to speak. She soon re- 
gained her self-possession and said with an attempt at a 
smile : 

" Like me, you are here early. No doubt you have 
purchases to make?" 

" I want a dress, and the other day I saw a piece of 
Lyons silk that I took a fancy to. Very likely when I 
see it again I shall have lost my taste for it." 

After hesitating for a second i 
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"Shall I go with you?" asked Mrs. Brogues, with the 
timid air of a dog that implores a favour but is afraid 
of a refusal. 

" I should be delighted if you would. Your advice 
is always excellent." 

They walked together to the stall, which they entered, 
while I waited for them in the gallery. I could watch 
them through the glass front. They were sitting down, 
and standing before them was the assistant unfolding 
his silks, which they examined and handled, talking in- 
cessantly as they did so. Every time that I passed before 
the open door, scraps of their conversation reached me : 
"You must always remember that plain stuffs suit you 
better than elaborate ones. . . . This shade would match 
your complexion and the colour of your hair. . . . What 
length would be necessary? You may as well allow an- 
other yard. . . . Don't let your dressmaker choose the 
trimming. . . . Yes, lace would do. ... I guarantee 
the dress will suit you to perfection if it is well made up. " 

As I paced up and down, I could not help being struck 
by the way in which this mother whose life was ruined, 
and this daughter who was passing through a crisis in 
her existence, had for the moment forgotten everything 
in their entire absorption in the problem of what stuff 
will in certain cases make the best dress and how a frock 
may be trimmed to the greatest advantage. It is in- 
deed a momentous matter to decide whether on such a 
day at such an hour one will fall down a precipice in a 
plain or an elaborate costume. I conclu ded that women 's 
love of dress is as sure and powerful an instinct as that 
which guides a swallow back to its winter refuge, and 
enables it to return unerringly to the roof under which 
it nested the previous year. 
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On coming out of the shop without having bought 
anything, Monica said to me : 

" I have not yet seen the Japanese exhibits. We will 
steer for Japan. It is my native country and I shall 
feel at home there." 

She added : 

" What do you say, jnother?" 

This last word, which up till now she had not used, 
had a magical effect upon Mrs. Brogues. Her colour 
heightened, and her manner grew easier and more nat- 
ural. A drop of water will sometimes revive a plant 
apparently dead. 

" Where do you buy your gloves?" she asked, stopping 
to look at and feel those Monica was wearing, though 
her action was perhaps only an excuse for touching her 
daughter's hands. 

What fault she found with the gloves I do not know, 
but she advised Monica to buy them for the future at a 
different shop. Taking from her pocket a small note- 
book, she wrote an address on a sheet which she tore off 
and gave her daughter. They were walking slightly in 
advance of me, chatting as if nothing had occurred since 
they had last met. You might have thought they had 
never been separated, that they had only just arrived 
from Epernay intending to stroll through galleries full 
of curiosities, and to purchase dresses in each other's 
company. A few minutes had sufficed to remove all 
sense of strangeness, to put them on the same footing 
with each other as they had been in the past. 

" There is much to admire here," said Mrs. Brogues, 
as we entered the Japanese section, "but nothing to 
buy. Everything was sold within a few days of the 
opening of the Exhibition. " 
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Monica left us to examine a Email box, and her mother 
and I stood still before a magnificent screen on one 
panel of which was painted a picnic scene. A number 
of ugly little Japanese men and charming Japanese 
women, one of whom especially bore a striking likeness 
to Mrs. Louis Monfrin, were seated on the grass round a 
spring. The provisions were being unpacked and ser- 
vants were hurrying hither and thither. This very nat- 
ural scene, placed in the midst of a semi-fantastic land- 
scape, was a good example of the art with which this 
gifted race give an appearance of truth to their most 
fanciful conceptions^ and invest reality with a dream- 
like charm. The picnic had attracted Mrs. Brogues 9 
attention. In accents of profound melancholy she said 
to me: 

"This is the Japanese Saint-Martin." 

Then, after satisfying herself that Monica could not 
hear her, she added : 

" Is Mr. Monfrin in Paris with her?" 

" No, she came here with Mrs. Cleydol, who has been 
unexpectedly called away to Bordeaux by telegram." 

"So she is alone, entirely alone? Do they get on 
together?" 

My answer was a significant gesture which alarmed her. 
I saw her forehead contract and her expression alter. 

"* I should never forgive myself, " she murmured. " It 
must not be. The blame would fall on me." 

To whom was she speaking, to Mrs. Brogues or to 
Saint Remi? She was eager for further information, 
and was beginning to ply me with questions, when Mon- 
ica rejoined us. The two women declared with one 
accord that the Japanese are the finest decorative artists 
in the world. I was of the same opinion, but other 
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thoughts preoccupied me. I was making the reflection 
that every woman who fails in her duty regards herself 
as an exceptional being, as the victim of unparalleled 
circumstances, under which she was justified in resort- 
ing to extreme measures, while the errors of other women 
appear to her inexcusable. 

"We will now take a stroll through India," said 
Monica. 

A nervous shiver made Mrs. Brogues tremble as if 
she had the fever. 

"Do you feel ill?" asked her daughter. 

"I have been unwell, but I am better now," she an- 
swered, mastering her emotion. 

In the pavilion set apart for Hindostan a splendid 
carpet roused Monica's enthusiasm, and the two ladies 
recommenced their discussions. 

"Do you want it for your drawing-room?" inquired 
Mrs. Brogues. 

"No, it is for a library," she replied curtly. "My 
drawing-room will do very well as it is." 

"Surely," I said, "there is already a carpet in the 
library at Beauregard?" 

She gave me a look which was intended to mean: 
"Mind your own business." Mrs. Brogues had a talent 
for shopping. She was accustomed to display a quiet 
obstinacy, which was most effective. The old Indian 
salesman demanded an extravagant price for his goods. 
Mrs. Brogues made him abate his demands, and this 
second bargain was concluded. 

We left the stall. Mrs. Brogues wanted to say good- 
bye to us, but Monica objected : " You are not going 
to be allowed to escape in this way. What do you say 
to our lunching together?" 
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Her mother hesitated for a moment, but yielded in 
the end without much pressing. When thanking her 
daughter, her voice softened and her velvet-like eyes, 
which were as gentle as ever, though their former brill- 
iancy seemed under a cloud, shone for a while with their 
old lustre. 

Monica decided on a restaurant at some distance from 
where we were. I asked Mrs. Brogues if she were not 
tired, if she thought she could walk so far. She replied 
that she always had sufficient strength to do what she 
took a pleasure in doing. We crossed the Champ de 
Mars, and climbed the TrocadGro hill, where the horti- 
cultural exhibition was installed. Flowers became at 
once the sole topic of conversation, and yet I was certain 
that my two companions were longing to talk of very 
different matters. To ask (juestions, however, is to incur 
the obligation of answering others in turn, and neither 
of them ventured to break the ice. Thinking that my 
presence might embarrass them, I slackened my pace, 
and let them go on ahead. When I caught them up on 
the terrace of the restaurant the one subject of supreme 
importance had not been broached. 

"I have a miniature portrait of you on ivory," Mrs. 
Brogues was saying, " which I have had mounted as a 
brooch. I often look at it, but I never wear it." * 

" Why don't you wear it?" asked Monica boldly. 

Her mother lowered her eyes and made no answer. 

We lunched in a private room. There were no pauses 
in the conversation, but much beating about the bush. 
Anxious as both mother and daughter were to come to 
an explanation, Mrs. Brogues, at the decisive moment, 
repeatedly declined to begin it, turning the discussion 
into some indifferent channel, or becoming silent to 
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listen to a troupe of Spanish guitarists who were playing 
dance music in a neighbouring pavilion. She waited 
till dessert, when she plucked up her courage and said : 

"HowisSidonie?" 

" I heard from her only the other day. She is as well 
as possible." 

" I have no doubt that she manages her father's house 
admirably. Housekeeping was never my forte, and the 
change must have been to his advantage. I was wrong 
in not making a greater effort. The petty duties of 
existence are occasionally most vexatious, but the time 
one devotes to them cannot be employed in reflection. 
Your sister is lucky. She will die without having 
known what temptation is." 

A moment afterwards she added, as if confused at 
having said too much : 

" I must leave you now, I have a music-lesson to give 
in a religious institution in the Eue de S&vres." 

" You mean to say that you are obliged to give music- 
lessons!" exclaimed her daughter. 

" Don't be alarmed," she answered with a smile. " My 
lessons are not paid for. I give them for the pleasure 
of giving them, and I am glad to have found an oppor- 
tunity of being useful." 

What she said was at once true and untrue. She was 
paid for her gratuitous lessons by Saint Semi, who re- 
warded her by overlooking her failings. 

Monica called for the bill, and handed me her purse. 
She was the first to get up from the table. While I 
was settling with the waiter, Mrs. Brogues went up to a 
mirror to arrange her veil. Before going out of the 
room, she asked me for my address. 

" The day after to-morrow, in the afternoon, about 
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three, I shall call on you," she said in a tone of com- 
mand. 

We descended by a little-frequented path to the Seine. 
On the way, Mrs. Brogues took a beautifully worked 
bracelet from her wrist and gave it to her daughter, 
saying : 

" Promise me to wear it. There will be no need for 
you to say who gave it you." 

As Monica was thanking her she added in a low voice: 

" I do not know whether you are happy with your 
husband, but no matter how great the troubles you may 
have to endure in your home, put up with them, and 
believe me you will suffer less than I have done." 

The tears were rolling down her cheeks. At this 
moment she had the almost celestial charm which mis- 
fortunes bestow on those who Courageously endure them. 
Overcome with emotion, Monica kissed her mother ten- 
derly. Beneath her kisses the tears of this woman who 
was sorry for her fault were dried. 

"Good-bye, Monica," she said. "I owe you the only 
happy hours I have spent for a long while." 

I offered to see her into a cab, but she motioned me 
back, remarking: 

" I can manage without help. I am accustomed to be 
alone." 

When we had mounted the staircase leading to the 
covered bridge, we looked if we could see her. She had 
found a cab, but was so excited that she had some diffi- 
culty in getting into it. She turned and waved her 
white silk sunshade at us. Leaning on the railing of 
the bridge, Monica watched her drive off. Long after 
her mother was out of sight, she remained in the same 
position, apparently gazing at the green waters of the 
21 
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Seine, but in reality lost in reflection and unconscious- 
ness of the scene before her. This unexpected meeting 
had keenly affected her. She had seen the happy 
mother, whose lot she envied, and listened to what she 
had had to say. That passionate love, which offers 
prisoners their liberty, which is the height of felicity, 
which throws a glamour over existence and opens the 
gates of paradise, had appeared to her in the guise of a 
pale woman, worn by a nameless fever, and wrung by 
secret anguish, who, stifling her tears, had gone off alone 
in a cab, without even being surprised at her solitude. 

At last she raised her head, shaking it as if to drive 
away a harassing thought. 

" Let us go to see the pictures," she said. 

We spent two hours studying canvases of all sizes, 
which she praised or criticised, as if she had nothing 
on her mind. Then she looked at her watch, and said 
in a tone which sent a thrill through me: 

" It is time to go home." 

I walked with her towards the nearest door. The 
fatal moment had arrived. Her choice was made. 
Whom had she sacrificed, him or me? Would she ask 
me to get into her carriage, or would she leave me for a 
man whom I hated as I had never hated anyone? All 
my affected courage and .pride had vanished. A terri- 
ble dread was upon me. I could scarcely stand. I 
stole a look at her : there was a hard, ominous expres- 
sion on the face in which I tried to read my fate. 

We reached the door we were in search of, and passed 
through it. My trouble was such that I let Monica hail 
a cab. It drew up by the side of the pavement, she 
opened the door, got in, and the driver raised his whip. 

"Jump in," she said abruptly. 
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Great happiness does not find expression in words. I 
should have liked to have knelt before her, to have 
kissed the hem of her dress and her feet. Till we turned 
into the Rue Cambon, she looked at me sternly as one 
might at a surgeon who has saved one's life, but put 
one to intense pain. She only once broke the silence : 

" How can I contrive to see her again," sheasked me, 
" and induce her to tell me everything?" 

" She is to call and see me the day after to-morrow," 
I answered. '* You may rely on my letting you know 
word for word what she says." 

On our arrival, she took me with her into her sitting- 
room, where she ordered tea to be served. Ten minutes 
afterwards her maid, whom I suspected of being in 
league with the enemy, handed her a card, which she 
passed on to me. 

"Tell the Viscount de Trigu&res," she murmured, 
" that I am very tired, and that I can see no one." 

Thinking she had reason to doubt that this decision 
was final, Emily hesitated to leave the room. 

" Go at once," insisted Monica. 

" If he asks me when he may call again?" 

" You will say you 'do not know." 

I was under no delusion. I had had but the slight- 
est share, if any, in this unexpected conversion, which 
overwhelmed me with joy. The figure of a pale woman 
was still before Monica's eyes, and the pale woman it 
was who had worked the miracle of disgusting her with 
the darling of her fancy. 

Feeling that she longed to be alone, I soon left. I 
was the less anxious to stay, as I had a matter of busi- 
ness to dispatch. On glancing at the viscount's card, 
an idea had flashed across my mind. I got into a cab 
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and was driven to the Rue de Lisbonne. My errand 
was crowned with success, and a quarter of an hour later 
I had cleared np a great mystery. I had found out that 
the Viscount de Trigueres had rooms in the house be- 
fore which I had seen Mrs. Brogues so anxiously waiting. 
My conclusion was that it was with him she had run 
away; that they had gone together to Egypt, where he 
had abandoned her after a quarrel ; that she had followed 
him, and that to escape her he had taken refuge at 
Epernay, the one spot where he would be beyond her 
reach. 

I dined that evening with Mr. Linois. Both during 
the dinner and after it I was absent-minded. I kept 
saying to myself: "The poor woman." 

When I returned home towards eleven, I was told 
that an Indian carpet had been sent me by a lady. I 
was intimately acquainted with this lady, but I had not 
been able to guess that she destined this carpet for me. 
There are glorious days in life on which great joys and 
lesser joys are showered on us without our doing any- 
thing to deserve them. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

EEVENOE. 

Freed from my pressing cares, and with an immense 
load off my mind, I had fallen asleep tranquil and satis- 
fied. I was in a less contented mood on awaking. I 
could not overlook the fact that precautionary measures 
would be necessary. There is such a thing as a tem- 
porary victory, and there are impressions which lose 
their strength. Women not infrequently repent having 
repented, and the Viscount de Trigu6res was not a man 
to be held in check by a single rebuff. He had far too 
high an opinion of himself to readily withdraw from an 
undertaking he had once entered on. 

How well founded were my anticipations was proved 
in the course of the afternoon. I had gone to call on 
Monica. I found her in the sitting-room on the ground- 
floor, surrounded by a number of friends who had just 
arrived in Paris from Epernay. A few minutes after- 
wards the Viscount de TriguSres entered. Monica re- 
ceived him with cold politeness, but something more 
was wanted to discourage him. It was easy to see that 
he was annoyed at not finding her alone, and that he 
would have given much to have hastened the departure 
of her visitors, myself included. As if to spite him, 
they seemed to take a positive pleasure in stopping on, 
and when they finally did leave, other callers arrived 

to take their place. This was more than he could stand 

819 
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and he went away. I followed him out and found him 
waiting for me on the pavement. 

Since he now knew that I was a person who would 
have to be reckoned with, it was to me, no doubt, and to 
my advice and remonstrances that he attributed Monica's 
sudden coolness. Whether he imagined that I might 
be bribed or intimidated I cannot tell, but he stepped 
up to me and said with lofty politeness: 

" I should like, sir, to have a word of explanation 
with you." 

" Certainly," I answered, " but the street is an incon- 
venient place to talk in. Will you call on me to-morrow 
about four o'clock?" 

" I will be at your rooms at four punctually." 

I gave him my card, and watched him walk away. 
My vengeance seemed in a fair way of being accom- 
plished. 

Mrs. Brogues kept the appointment she had made 
with me. When she entered, I thought she looked very 
different from what she had done in the Champ de 
Mars. She had experienced more emotion than joy 
from her meeting with her daughter, who, after all, was 
the rival she had deceived, and who was a living re- 
proach to her. With me she was at once at her ease. 
She considered me a disinterested spectator of the game 
of life, in which I bad nothing at stake, being content 
to watch other people play. My mission was to give 
advice, and be entrusted with secrets. When I had 
shown her into my study, I remarked that she had lost 
the crestfallen expression of the other day, and that she 
looked herself again. As at Mon-Desir, I admired her 
extreme distinction, her magnificent blonde hair, in 
which I noticed there were threads of silver, her elegance, 
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and her sadness mingled with pride. I was not sur- 
prised that she had been passionately loved, but rather 
that she had been so soon forsaken. 

I thought at first that her visit was the result of mere 
curiosity, for she began by plying me with questions. 
Her first inquiries were after her husband. She asked 
me if he had been greatly affected by her flight. 

"I wish to be perfectly frank," I said. "He was 
more angry than sorry." 

" That is what I expected. He had long ceased to 
have any affection for me. Do you think that if I were 
disposed to make overtures to him " 

I shook my head. 

"Don't suppose," she said rather haughtily, "that 
I ask this question for any other reason than to quiet 
my conscience. Mr. Brogues is incapable of admitting 
that he is in the wrong, of understanding that he was 
an involuntary accomplice in my action. Yet to for- 
give it is necessary to understand." 

She next inquired what had been said of her disap- 
pearance in Epernay, what conjectures had been made, 
aad how her conduct had been judged. 

"Your eldest daughter," I answered, "who never 
loses her self-possession in the greatest emergencies, 
decided to tell everyone that you had retired into a 
convent. She adhered so persistently to this statement, 
that in the end it was very generally believed." 

"That is just like her. — Monica was good enough to 
accept the bracelet I offered her. Do you think that 
Sidonie " 

" I am afraid your present might be received ungra- 
ciously. It is useless to hide the fact that she judges 
you severely." 
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"Too severely, perhaps. When you next see her, 
kindly explain to her that one occasionally reaches 
one's goal by a very circuitous route, that after losing 
one's way one is allowed to find it again. My mind is 
irrevocably made up to join one of those associations of 
married women or widows, of which the members devote 
themselves to the care of the sick. I shall shrink from 
no hardships, no humiliations. I intend to expiate my 
fault. It is my duty, my wish, and my fate to do so." 

After a moment's pause, she resumed : 

" You do not know, as yet, why it is I am here. I 
asked you the day before yesterday if Monica were 
happy. You made no reply and your silence has 
alarmed me. It would be a further weight on my con- 
science, were this marriage, which I perhaps endeavoured 
too zealously to bring about, to turn out badly. I have 
acquainted my confessor with my fears. He has ordered 
me to trample on my pride, and has commanded me to 
tell you my story, which you will repeat to Monica. A 
long statement would serve no purpose. It is hateful to 
allude to certain details. It will be sufficient to tell 
her that I curse the day on which I fled from my prison 
in search of happiness. Tell her that love is fed by 
falsehood and that truth kills it, that the man who 
feigned to love me grew tired of feigning, that I have 
suffered agony worse than death. Tell her that some- 
where in Tunis there is a garden planted with orange 
and citron trees ; that a woman walking in their shade 
thought she was in possession of supreme and endless 
happiness, forgetting that forbidden fruit leaves a bitter 
taste in the mouth. Tell her that this woman, awaking 
one morning at Cairo, found herself alone and aban- 
doned, that her lover had fled like a thief in the 
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night. Do not tell her that, on the verge of madness, 
she sought for him in town and suburb, asked for news 
of him from the passers-by who mocked her; do not 
tell my daughter that her mother was despicable enough 
to run after the fugitive and to fall ill because she could 
not find him." 

Her eyes flashing, she spoke fiercely, and at times her 
lips seemed to writhe. " Admit," I said to myself, " that 
you were exacting and mistrustful, that you wearied 
him by your suspicions, your jealousy, perhaps by your 
regrets and your remorse. He despised most what was 
best in you, your heartfelt wretchedness, your pangs of 
conscience. You were too delicately constituted for his 
taste. You may be fond of pleasure, but you will be 
dissatisfied if your imagination is not charmed as well 
as your senses. What you valued in love was its divine 
harmony. By what fatal error did you put your faith 
in a man for whom your aspirations were a closed 
book?" 

Having done what she conceived to be her duty by 
making this humiliating confession she had risen, and, 
fixing her large, sad eyes on me, she exclaimed : 

" How unreal we are, and how unreal are the phan- 
toms we pursue!" 

I took her hands in mine, and kissed them respect- 
fully. 

"If you are resolved never to see him again," I said, 
" leave at once. You have no time to lose. He will be 
here in a few minutes." 

My words surprised and frightened her. She had 
told me all she wished to tell me. It was not her inten- 
tion to reveal the name of the fugitive. I was better 
informed than she cared for me to be. 
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u Whom do you mean?" she said. 

" The man whose rooms are in the Rue de Lisbonne. 
I met you once stationed a few steps from his door, and 
I might naturally have concluded that you were anxious 
to renew your connection with him, though what you 
have just told me " 

" I renew my connection with him ! Never. I had 
been informed, by his instructions, that he was not in 
Paris. I had reasons to think that this was not the 
truth, and from a curiosity of which I am ashamed I 
wished to be certain on the point. What can be your 
opinion of me? I should like to see him again for one 
hour, to tell him what I think of him, to show him how 
I despise him. — You say that in a few minutes " 

"There is the bell," I answered. "It is almost cer- 
tainly he." 

She reflected for a moment. 

" Leave us alone together," she said authoritatively. 

I went to open the door. It was indeed the Viscount 
de TriguSres. I do not know what his intentions were 
in coming to see me, whether he proposed to make a 
declaration of war or induce me to sign a treaty of 
peace. Without waiting to elucidate the matter I 
showed him into my library. On finding himself face 
to face with the woman he had abandoned in Egypt he 
gave me a ferocious look, the look of a wild beast that 
feels itself trapped. I hastily withdrew into the ad- 
joining room. 

The walls were too thick to allow me to catch a single 
word of a conversation I made no attempt to overhear. 
Still a sound of voices now loud, now low, now shrill, 
now calmer, reached me, and I could follow the changes 
of tone and accent. Mrs. Brogues spoke impetuously 
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and for a long time without his daring to interrupt her. 
It was clear that she was not in the least abashed. She 
delivered a regular speech for the prosecution, and no 
doubt reminded him of Tunis and Egypt, of all the 
sacrifices she had made, of the favours she had granted, 
the indulgence she had shown, and the treachery with 
which he had rewarded her. He made an effort to 
reply, to plead extenuating circumstances, but his ex- 
cuses were not accepted, and his sorry arguments were 
swept away by a torrent of eloquence which carried all 
before it. When the first flush of her anger had abated, 
he raised his tone, and succeeded in obtaining a hear- 
ing. Possibly he contrived to find more satisfactory 
answers. I thought I noticed that she was gradually 
yielding, that her retorts were not so sharp, that her 
resistance was growing weaker. There was a momen- 
tary pause. Probably she was crying, he himself was 
touched, he had ceased to press his case, he was resort- 
ing to affectionate persuasion, and before long all I 
heard was a low whispering. I am certain he knelt 
before her, that he lavished vows and protestations. 
Perhaps he was sincere, perhaps he had again succumbed 
to this woman of whom he had once said that she had a 
cat-like body and the mane of a lioness. He had re- 
pealled the hours passed in the orange groves and he 
revelled already in the aftermath of delight of which 
the large, sad eyes gave promise. 

Suddenly I heard my library door open, and directly 
afterwards that of my apartment. They had left to- 
gether. From my balcony I saw them walk away. 
The carriage that had brought Mrs. Brogues was waiting 
to take her back. The viscount went up to the coach- 
man, paid him his fare, and dismissed him. Mrs. 
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Brogues then got into his brougham. His attitude, 
I thought, was humble ; he looked like a small boy and 
she like a very great lady. Although matters had tal^en 
a different turn from what I had expected, I felt re- 
lieved and avenged. 

" He is again in her clutches," I reflected. "Taught 
by experience, she will-perhaps retain her hold on him 
this time, until she retires into the convent which sooner 
or later will inevitably open its doors to her. Her fate 
is to be read in her eyes." 

I had promised Monica that I would give her a faith- 
ful account of what had occurred. I went to see her 
at once, and told her my story. She grew pale and 
her colour heightened in turn as she listened to me. 
Her face expressed surprise, astonishment, indig- 
nation, and pain in succession. When I had fin- 
ished : 

"She has robbed me of him," she cried, quivering 
with anger. " Let her keep him." 

She was wearing on her wrist the bracelet her mother 
had given her. She made a movement as if to tear it 
off, but thinking better of it, her expression and the 
tone of her voice changed as she said : 

" Life is so sad and so hideous, that of all the feelings 
pity is, perhaps, the most trustworthy." 

I was hardly back in my study, before the bell again 
rang. This time my visitor was the Abb6 Verlet. It 
struck me that he had been in no hurry to call on me. 
Fortunately I was not in need of his assistance, as I 
hastened to explain to him. I could see that he was 
only passably edified and by no means delighted at the 
issue of events. 

"So much the better for you," he said, with a shade 
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of annoyance in his tone. " It is the old story : if you 
want a thing well done, do it yourself." 

" Confess, my mysterious friend, that from the very 
first you guessed who it was that ran away with Mrs. 
Brogues?" 

" One stormy night," he answered, " on my way home 
from visiting a sick parishioner, a young man, whom I 
thought at Nice, passed me in a carriage. I recognised 
him during a flash of lightning. When I forced him to 
give me the undertaking he has not kept, I threatened 
that if he did not mend his manners I would acquaint 
you with my suspicions, which practically amounted 
to certainty. Apparently he paid little heed to my 
menaces. He has reason to know my character. Of 
course I was not bound to keep his secret, but I have a 
horror of anything in the nature of treachery." 

"Is what you say intended as a reproach to 
me?" 

"Possibly. Have you not been guilty of laying 
traps?" 

I dined with my worthy enemy in the best restaurant 
in the neighbourhood, but I was unsuccessful in raising 
his spirits. We returned to my rooms to take coffee. 
Sidonie had taught me how to prepare it, and her 
method was naturally the best that was to be found. 
We drank our coffee out of cups that Monica had given 
me, while under our feet was her carpet, which the 
abb6 could not refrain from admiring. For the future 
she would always seem to be near me. 

" The meaning of impressionism in art was recently 
explained to me," said the abb6. " There is an impres- 
sionist code of morals as well, and it is the only code 
that is suited to the requirements of your modern young 
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girls. Their impressions, good or bad, are their one and 
only oracle." 

" It would be juster to say that they only believe in 
experimental morality, and that they are fond of mak- 
ing their experiments themselves. All that can be done 
is to accept the inevitable : dogmatism has had its day. 
Speculative ethics will be increasingly replaced by a 
worldlier form of wisdom, doctrinal teaching by the 
study of facts. It is the conception a woman forms of 
happiness that determines her inclinations, her character, 
and her destiny. The mission of education is to purify 
this primary conception, on which all others depend. 
Virtue must insure our happiness, if it is to have any 
hold over us. You yourself, while you teach your par- 
ishioners that the ordinances of the Church are sacred 
and inviolable laws, are careful to urge them to give up 
their spurious pleasures in the hope of a higher good 
and the joys that you speak of as eternal. Your moral- 
ity, you see, like ours, is nothing more than the quest 
of happiness and a means of finding it." 

He would not admit my conclusion, but persisted in 
his ill-humour. We played a game of chess. He won 
it, and his temper improved in consequence. A pres- 
ent I made him finally restored his spirits to their ac- 
customed level. Some days previously I had discovered 
on a second-hand bookstall an edition of the fables of 
La Fontaine, which I had thought worthy of his ac- 
ceptance. The volume was a fine folio, adorned with 
splendid engravings and richly bound. He pounced on 
the treasure, and when he saw his name on the fly-leaf 
his face shone with satisfaction. 

Nevertheless* before we parted he could not resist the 
temptation of a Parthian shot. 
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"All's well that ends well," he said, "but if the 
younger of your pupils had not met her mother at the 
Exhibition, if her mother's experience had been hap- 
pier, if she had been less pale, and if she had not re- 
turned from Egypt with a sprinkling of white hair, 
what would have become of this youthful impressionist? 
Would you venture to assert that her virtue would not 
have suffered shipwreck?" 

"If women were less accessible to temptation," I 
retorted, " priests would have nothing whatever to do in 
this world." 

"You ought rather to say," he rejoined, "that if 
women were less frail, philosophers would cease to fall 
in love with them." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

A DANGEROUS EXPERIMENT. 

On the morrow I received a letter from Monica to say 
that she was leaving Paris for a few days. The famous 
artist who had taught her painting owned a country- 
house at Marlotte, and he had asked her to spend a week 
there with himself and his wife. He announced his in- 
tention of making her work in earnest while she was 
with him, and of punishing her severely if her behaviour 
were not exemplary. Monica had gladly accepted the 
invitation. She had passed through an anxious time 
and felt the necessity of a change to divert her thoughts. 
This object could not be better attained than by devoting 
herself to painting. 

"I have done with surgery," she told me. "I now 
require to be doctored. I am going to live by rule, and 
a course of physic will complete my cure." 

I was thoroughly satisfied with Monica on her return 

from Marlotte. She brought back with her a number 

of sketches and studies. She had worked hard- and her 

work had calmed her. She had ceased to think of her 

mother or of her viscount. She seemed to have got rid 

of her chimerical fancies. Before long I discovered that 

she had only dropped one folly to take up another. After 

Don Quixote had been vanquished by the Knight of the 

White Moon, he felt disinclined for the moment for 

further heroic adventures, and thought of becoming a 

830 
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shepherd. "What a life we shall lead," he declared. 
" Bagpipes will delight our ears, and we shall be soothed 
by the music of tambourines, viols, and jews'-harps!" 
Sancho approved his master's latest whim. I was wiser 
than Sancho. I talked common sense, but my repre- 
sentations met at first with a most unfavourable recep- 
tion. 

A letter had reached me from Mr. Monfrin in which 
he made neither reproaches nor complaints. He simply 
stated the facts of the case, pointing out that his wife 
had already been absent from him five weeks. He added 
that if she felt better for her stay in Paris, he had no 
objection to her prolonging her visit, but that, as she 
very rarely wrote to him, he would be obliged if I would 
inform him how she was getting on. I showed the note 
to Monica, who remarked tranquilly: 

" I ought to have written to him from Marlotte. I 
will make amends for my neglect." 

" I suppose you will return home shortly?" f asked. 

"I return home!" she exclaimed. "What an idea! 
I go back to that abominable house, to find myself con- 
fronted by that hateful Englishwoman, who will talk to 
me about my mother ! For the future I shall not even 
be able to answer her insinuations. I have gained my 
liberty; I mean to keep it." 

" What do you propose to do with it?" 

" I have any number of splendid plans. I thought 
them all out while painting at Marlotte in the shade of 
the beeches and the oaks." 

u The distinguishing feature of your plans is of course 
their extreme judiciousness?" 

With marvellous coolness she proceeded to explain 
them to me. She intended to remain in Paris, where 
22 
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alone a woman who is fond of painting can obtain the in- 
struction and the stimulants she requires to produce 
really good work. Everywhere else life was mere vege- 
tating, talent was out of the question, and inspiration 
was conspicuous by its absence. It had struck her that 
it would be an excellent idea for her to take rooms in 
the Eue de Medicis. We might even succeed in living 
on the same floor. I should no longer dine at a restau- 
rant but take my meals with her. We should see each 
other every day, tell each other our joys, our troubles, 
and our dreams, live in peace as a rule but quarrel oc- 
casionally, and revel after falling out in the delights of 
a reconciliation. Art and friendship were the only con- 
siderations of any real importance. Outside this sacred 
pale, all was worry, disappointment, and deception. 

It was paradise she was proposing to me, but I reso- 
lutely refused to enter the Promised Land. I had never 
imposed a harder task upon my will and my good sense, 
for her voice and her eyes bewitched me. 

"Your plan is enticing, but absurd/* I said coldly. 

" What is there absurd about it?" 

14 You have overlooked one detail. You are forgetting 
that you are married. You are not thinking of a legal 
separation, I imagine?" 

" Certainly not," she said. " My husband is far too 
blameless a person for me to be able to persuade a jury 
to grant me a separation. They would consider any 
grievances I may have against him the veriest trifles. I 
shall not break with this worthy man. • There will be 
nothing to prevent him staying with me when his busi- 
ness brings him to Paris or when he fancies he would 
care to see me. I might even go now and then to Eper- 
nay to fetch him. You are quite mistaken as to my 
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intentions. I hope to convert Mr. Monfrin to my views 
and to act with his consent. You can't do better than 
read this letter I have just written him and judge for 
yourself." 

She handed me a lengthy epistle which she had writ- 
ten that very morning. In it she acquainted her hus- 
band with her wonderful schemes. Never had such ab- 
surdities been clothed in a clearer or more limpid style. 

44 What do you think of my letter?" 

" It is a masterpiece of composition and does credit to 
the lessons I have given you, but the sooner you burn it 
the better." 

"Why so?" 

"Because if Mr. Monfrin were to read it, he would at 
once take measures to have you put under restraint." 

"We will argue the point. The only reasons that 
could induce my husband to oppose my wishes would be 
that he hated me or that he was very much in love with 
me. If he loved me, he would not be able to do without 
me ; if he hated me he would force his company upon me 
out of pure spite. In reality he neither hates nor 
loves his wife nor has any feeling for her that approaches 
a violent passion, good or bad. In consequence he will 
be easily reconciled to only seeing me occasionally." 

I was about to reply, but she silenced me by giving 
me to read all the letters she had received from him 
since her arrival in Paris. It must be admitted that 
these notes were excessively short, and that they might 
have appeared Curt to anyone not knowing Mr. Mon- 
frin and his natural repugnance to expressing his feel- 
ings. The utmost indication of affection in these laconic 
missives was their concluding phrase: "Always yours." 
I also reflected that for nearly a month I had been urg- 
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ing him to take a decisive step to leave Beauregard, and 
to separate two women who could not abide each other. 
I had had no reply. He had been deaf to my expostu- 
lations. This husband without vices and without re- 
proach was decidedly wanting in firmness of character 
and strength of nerve. I was tempted to shout at him : 
" Wake up, since you love her!" 

" You don't know him," she resumed. " We highly 
esteem each other, but esteem is not a feeling that sea- 
sons and gives zest to life. Mr. Monf rin has never loved 
me in the true sense of the word. I don't deny that at 
one time he courted me assiduously. He had decided 
that to marry me would be a good stroke of business, and 
he exercised as much perseverance and obstinacy in ob- 
taining my hand as he would have in getting possession 
of land on which he wanted to build or of shares in a 
company that he thought would pay. The moment he 
had attained his object, his heart ceased to beat — the 
clock stopped. He does not know what love is, and he 
is not sufficiently imaginative to picture to himself what 
it might be. I do not blame him; it is his nature. 
You have only to consider that he is perfectly aware that 
the Viscount de Trigueres is in Paris. If he had any 
feeling for me beyond mere esteem would he leave me 
alone in the Hod's den? You have read his letters. Is 
there anything in them to show that he is the least 
uneasy?" 

"You are making a mistake," I answered. "He 
v/ishes to let you see how entirely he trusts you, to 
prove to you how little importance he attaches to his 
mother's insinuations." 

"That is all rubbish," she said. "Entire confidence 
and love are incompatible. When one loves there is no 
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such thing as sleep untroubled by bad dreams. I repeat 
that he is perfectly happy with this Englishwoman whom 
he worships and his eminently sensible sister-in-law, 
whom he regrets he cannot marry. Ever since I left 
him he has said to himself twenty times a day: 'My wife 
is a difficult person to get on with. Her mood varies 
from hour to hour. Now she is gone there is an end to 
all quarrels, and my home is peaceful. ' Leave every- 
thing to me. My proposals will suit him and he will be 
delighted with my letter." 

" You will not send it," I said. " I forbid you to send 
it." 

She was silent for a few seconds. In this brief space, 
she had hit on a new idea. 

"Very well," she resumed, "to please you, I will ad- 
journ dispatching my epistle, but I intend to prove to 
you how little you know my husband. I propose to test 
him. Sit down, and write to my dictation."' 

I sat down, and took up a pen out of pure complais- 
ance. I was more than once inclined to drop it again, 
but Monica would not allow me to until she had finished. 
The letter she dictated to me ran as follows: 

" You have asked me to tell you how your wife is get- 
ting on. I regret to have to say that she is causing me 
considerable uneasiness. She is young and thoughtless, 
and you have perhaps been imprudent in trusting her so 
implicitly. I do not want you to put a tragical inter- 
pretation on my warning. I am certain that up till 
now she has done nothing which could compromise 
either your honour or her own ; all I have to reproach 
her with is inconsiderate conduct. I should have liked 
her to have defended herself more resolutely against at- 
tentions of wHch the spirit is obvious. You know what 
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I mean and to whom I allude. I have given advice which 
has not been followed. I should like yon to have the 
evidence of your own eyes. If you call on her the day 
after to-morrow, at ten in the evening, you will not find 
her alone, and you^will decide for yourself if, in my 
friendship for you, I am too easily alarmed and if I am 
endeavouring to guard both yourself and her from im- 
aginary dangers." 

I wished to tear up the letter as soon as I had written 
it, but Monica snatched it from me. There are tests, 
I insisted, which it is inadvisable to apply, practical 
jokes which may have disagreeable consequences. It is 
easy to give rise to scandal. 

" How innocent you are !" she exclaimed. " Shall I 
tell you what will happen? If Louis is very busy, he 
will ask you by return of post for further information, 
or beg you to take yourself what precautionary measures 
you think are necessary. If he has any spare time on 
his hands, we shall see him appear as meek as a lamb 
and stroking his beard. In a mild voice he will say to 
me: 'My dear Monica, you ought to be careful. A 
young woman is soon compromised and you know that 
my mother's susceptibilities are easily ruffled.' " 

My efforts to dissuade her from her purpose were un- 
successful. She declared that if I would not post my 
letter, she would send hers. Of two evils, I chose that 
which I thought the least. At bottom, I was not sorry 
to shock this easy-going husband, whose exaggerated 
tranquillity irritated me. 

"I have the highest respect for Mr. Monfrin," I said 
to Monica. " He is not a man whom one has the right 
to mystify. Supposing he were to take my letter 
amiss " 
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" You need not be alarmed," she interrupted. " You 
are running no risk. I assume all the responsibility." 

Two days afterwards I dined at the boarding-house 
with Monica. Dinner over we awaited events in her 
private sitting-room. A hot drying wind, a regular 
sirocco had been blowing since the morning. Towards 
evening the sky had become clouded and a storm burst 
over Paris. The ruin fell in torrents, and it thundered 
and lightened almost without intermission. Partly 
owing to the weather I was ill at ease. I was feverish, 
and my nerves were overwrought. Astonished at my 
emotion, of which she did not suspect the cause, Monica 
was inclined to laugh at me. 

"Don't be excited," she said; "you will find that my 
prophecies will prove true. Everything will go off 
quietly." 

She was far from guessing what I was secretly hoping 
would occur. I would have given my very life-blood 
for the scene about to be enacted not to have been a 
comedy, for the man who was shortly to enter to have 
had reason to be jealous of me, and for him to have 
rushed at me exclaiming: "It is you whom she loves." 

Mr. Monfrin always kept his appointments punctually. 
As ten o'clock struck we heard someone moving in the 
hall, in conversation with a maid who was carrying out 
her instructions. At this juncture Monica's eyes shone 
with extraordinary brilliancy, but not a muscle of her 
face moved. She crept to the door and bolted it. Ke- 
turning to her seat, she said : 

" He must know that I am not alone. Disguise your 
voice and speak softly and lovingly to me." 

The ordeal was beyond my strength. The secret I 
had kept for nearly three years suddenly escaped me. 
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My heart would have broken had it borne its harden a 
moment longer. 

" Say sweet things to me," repeated Monica. 

I knelt at her feet, and murmured the words of the 
old poet : 

u I am dying of thirst by the brink of a fountain. * 

I seized her hands, raised her sleeve and covered her 
arm with kisses. I thought I could never tear my lips 
from her soft delicate skin. She freed herself, but I 
leant my head on her knees. 

"I love you madly," I stammered. "How can you 
have failed to guess my secret?" 

She pushed me from her, but without violence or 
anger. She forced me to raise my head to look at her. 
My face told her I was speaking the truth. In her own 
expression there was no contempt, but an ironical aston- 
ishment, a pained look, which seemed a gentle rebuke. 
She might have been saying to me: 

" Is it really you who are speaking? I thought you 
someone else." Suddenly there was a knock, it was 
repeated, and an attempt was made to open the door* 
Segaining her self-possession she motioned me imperi- 
ously to take refuge in the adjoining room, where I ran 
to hide my shame. 

After some parley she opened the door and he en- 
tered. Although I could hear every word, I only 
caught a few disjointed phrases of the conversation that 
ensued. I think he said to her: "Why did you lock 
yourself in, Monica?" 

I do not know what she answered. I believe he went 
on to say : " I implore you to tell me that I am dreaming, 
that I have lost my senses. I am so miserable. Since 
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this morning I have felt that anger which is caused by 
fear, and I am afraid of my anger." Before long his 
voice grew sterner, became hard and threatening. 

44 It is useless to deny that there is a man here. I 
heard him talking." 

It seemed to me that she replied : " If you are sure, 
look for him." 

A moment afterwards I saw him appear, a candle in 
one hand, and a revolver which he had just drawn from 
his pocket in the other. He was so altered, he looked 
so determined, so furious, so fierce, that I scarcely rec- 
ognised him. Monica tried to snatch his weapon from 
him. Failing in her purpose, she threw herself be- 
tween him and me, crying : 

" Can't you see who it is? He is your best friend." 

Still he could not realise the position. Pointing his 
revolver, he said: 

" First him, then you !" 

I advanced into the light and he recognised me. 
He stepped back, and, looking from me to his wife, for 
the first time I heard him laugh. It was a harsh laugh, 
the laugh of a man who awakes from a nightmare to 
find he has been the victim of a hideous dream. He 
returned to the sitting-room, placed his candle and 
revolver on a table, and fell into an arm-chair, saying: 

"It was a cruel and very dangerous joke." 

"Mr. Tristan is not to blame," said Monica. "I 
forced him to write the letter, which he did against his 
own judgment. There was something I wished to know. 
I know it now." 

His only answer was another burst of laughter. I 
was beginning to think that he was laughing too 
often. 
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u You need not regret your journey," she resumed. 
" I was in doubt as to your feelings towards me, as to 
your character. I wanted to read your heart. Your 
appearance when you came in, the looks you have given 
me, what you have said, your wish to kill us, him 
first, then me, all prove to me that you know how 
to love. For the future I will put up with your 
mother." 

" That is a mark of affection you will not have to give 
me," he replied, rising; "my mother is no longer at 
Beauregard." 

Standing motionless face to face, their hands joined, 
gazing into each other's eyes they looked one at the 
other as if for the first time. They had forgotten my 
presence. I passed out into the street. Buffeted by 
the wind, lashed by the rain, I longed for the lightning 
to strike me. 

I suffered acutely. I had wilfully ruined my reputa- 
tion and had now to pay the penalty of my folly. What 
must Monica think of the idiot who had dropped his 
mask, who had said to her, as he kissed her knees: "I 
love you madly"? I pictured her relating the scene to 
her husband and exclaiming: "You cannot imagine a 
more ludicrous sight." All was over. Gould I possibly 
meet her again ? I overwhelmed myself with reproaches. 
I subjected myself to a searching self-examination, but 
the more I thought over my conduct the more inex- 
cusable I found it. 

"My love," I reasoned, "was different from the love 
of other men. I ought to have been contented with the 
measure of happiness I enjoyed. Now that I have lost 
it, I appreciate what it was worth. I am a philosopher 
and something of a poet at the same time. Devoted to 
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serious and abstruse studies, I felt the need of enliven- 
ing the sadness of my life, by evoking, for the delight 
of my leisure, an ideal on which to lavish my affection. 
But I am not born to be a Werther. She once confessed 
to me that she loved a viscount; did I blow out my 
brains? She married Mr. Monfrin; did it occur to me 
for a moment to cut my throat? She was my Laura, my 
Beatrice, my dream-wife. I could say to her: 'You 
are my garden, the flower, the glory of my life. You 
are the evergreen tree in the shade of which I love to sit, 
and the fruit of which is sweet to my taste.' I can 
doubt no longer ; she guessed my secret long ago. She 
was under no delusion, she knew that my love was a 
passionate friendship, fierce and jealous, which she alter- 
nately encouraged and kept within bounds, for it pleased 
her as a romance might. She can never forgive me for 
what I had done. She will now have no one to whom 
to entrust her secrets, whom she can ask for advice. 
The bond between us is broken ; in her eyes I am only a 
grotesque personage, and her anger is mingled with 
contempt." 

Mr. Monfrin called on me, but I would not see him. 
He left his card, with a few lines written on it in pen- 
cil, stating that he and his wife were returning the fol- 
lowing day to Epernay by an early train. He told me 
the hour of their departure, and expressed the hope 
that I should be on the platform to say good-bye to 
them. 

"She has not said a word to him," I thought. 
"That, at any rate, is a consolation." 

It is not my custom to attempt to get out of dis- 
agreeable duties. I have no doubt that on arriving at 
the station I had all the appearance of a criminal, I 
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bowed to Monica without daring to look at her. Mr. 
Monfrin and I paced up and down the platform. He 
briefly explained to me what he had done and what he 
still proposed to do to insure his happiness. I had mis- 
judged this unemotional husband, who spoke little, but 
reflected much. When he had told his mother that he 
was decided to leave Beauregard, she had declared that 
she, not he, would leave the house. He had tried in vain 
to induce her to alter her mind. Mrs. Isabel had left 
the previous evening to live with her daughter in Liver- 
pool. This was not all. Mr. Monfrin, who for the 
future would take into consideration his wife's fancies, 
had arranged to retire from business and to devote his 
time to Monica and study. His manager, in whom he 
had entire confidence, was to carry on his glass-works. 
He thought of renting or buying a house in Paris, and 
spending the winters there. This final announcement 
was for me the last straw. I was in despair to think 
that I was going to live close to Monica, and yet be for 
ever separated from her. She had been listening to our 
conversation, but had not uttered a word. What was 
passing in her mind? I am certain that she was rejoic- 
ing in my confusion and remorse. 

It was time for the train to start. She made her way 
to the carriage in which she had installed her number- 
less packages. Before getting in, and as she stood on 
the foot-board, she turned and signed to me to approach. 
I stepped up more dead than alive, but this time I ven- 
tured to look at her. There was a strange smile on her 
lips, as she suddenly kissed me on both cheeks. Mr. 
Monfrin appeared surprised at this ceremony. 

" He has earned a reward," she said. " He has played 
his part so well !" 
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Divine are the artifices of women. I was wild with 
joy. The situation was saved. I had thought I bad 
lost her ; she was restored to me. I would begin over 
again to suffer — to see her and to love her. 



THE END. 
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